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ByGOUN brown 
C hief-Political Correspondent 

THE controversial transport White 
; : Paper proposing new charges era 
: ; ~r motorists to curb the nse of the car 
" isbemg delayed until the end of next 
month. 

*':oy . John Prescott and Gordon Brown 
y-~ have agreed to postpone it until after 

■ : m the Chancellor’s comprehensive 

■ ^ spending review, enabling the 
7 Deputy Prime Minister to unveil 

. extea investment in roads and pub- 
he transport partly financed by the 
new charges. 

Mr Prescott confirmed, in an in- 
terview with The Independent, that 
the White Paper would, propose 
- _ ^congestion charging” on cars en- 
‘ tering towns and cities, but early 
drafts which were criticised as too 
“anti-car” by lbny Blair’s policy 
advisers have been toned down to 
make them more motorist-friendly 
The paper, to be followed by the 
announcement of a reduced road-. 

. .. . building programme, will try to 
• cushion theblow to motorists by set- 

^ ting up a motorists’ charter; guar- 
■f. anteeing action on road repairs, 
a and proposing action against Arthur 
T Daley-style second hand car sales- 
men and damping “cowboys". . 

: ; .■ Fbr the first time, motorists win 
1 Ae able to to check on whether sec- 
'•*ond-band cars have been stolen or 
irrrah^maccident&.^pEyingafee 
to.tbe Driver and Vehicle licensing 
Agency. 

. Mr Prescott also plans to letmo- 
toring breakdown services, such as 


the RAC and the AA, use the hard 
shoulder of motorways to rescue 
stranded motorists making emer- 
gency calls. 

The charter will guarantee levels 
of service by the Highways Agency 
the DVLA, and local authorities. 

It will be overseen by anew reg- 
ulatory organisation, provisionally 
called Ofroad, which win have the 
power to reduce roadworks and 
force highways authorities to short- 
en journey times by removing ob- 
structions. 

The White Paper will herald the 
introduction of motorway tolls when 
the technology is available, and 
charges on parking bays in out-of- 
town supermarkets and offices in 
towns. MT Prescott is seeking to soft- 
en the Wow by reducing the charges 
fix- supermarkets that offer par k- 
and-ride schemes to reduce car 
use. 

Business rates for rural garages 
could be cut in an attempt to reduce 
thecost of petrol for rural motorists 
to that in towns. 

The Tories plan to attack Mr 
Prescott for hitting mothers on the 
“school run” but he is determined to 
counter the criticism by proposing 
safer routes to schools, with invest- 
ment from charging to restore 
school bus services. 

Mr Prescott said: “We have now 
decided that the White Paper to be 
produced after the sta t eme n t on the 
comprehensive spending review; 
because it is then that the allocation 
of resources and issues are deter- 
mined, and the three-year 


programme for investment." 

Ministers are also studying the 
option of a further increase in petrol 
duty on top of the annual 6 per cent 
rise. 

In an important concession in tax 
policy the Chancellor has agreed 
that the additional money will be 
allocated for improvements in trans- 1 
port services. 

“I have to fight for the principle 
that we can get involved in price 
mechanisms, in congestion charg- 
ing, in pricing parking” Mr Prescott 
said. 

“I think the time has come for that 
and what most people say they want 
for it is that money should go to the 
benefits transport and not anything 
else. There is no argument about the 
principle.’’ 

Transport is to be included in the 
comprehensive spending review as 
the third spending priority with 
health and education for the three 
years up to the next election. 

Mr Prescott is not proposing the 
early introduction of 44~toune lorries 
on British roads. EU regulations re- 
quire this country to move to 40- 
tonne vehicles, but there may be a 
move upwards at a later date. 

Mr Prescott spoke of his “warm” 
working relationship with the Chan- 
cellor underlining their alliance at 
the heart of the Government to fi- 
nance a wide range of new public 
projects, possibly including future 
roads with private finance 

Interview, page 4 
Leading article. 
Review, page 3 



Tartan-clad Scotland football fans in Paris ahead of tomorrow's World Cup opening match against Brazil Boon He 

Phantom tickets will lock out fans 


by Matthew brace 

and nick Harris 

THOUSANDS OF Scottish fans ar- 
riving in Paris today and tomorrow 
for the opening match of the Wbrid 
Cup may find themselves barred, 
from the ground because their pre- 
paid tickets do not exist 

Several travel agents in Scot- 
land are said to be trying frantical- 
ly to contact fans who have bought 
World Cup packages from them to 
break the news that the tickets are 
not going to materialise when they 
try to collect them In France. 

One travel agent Kelvin Travel in 
Glasgow, admitted that of 960 pack- 
ages ithas sold in good faith, it vs hav- 
ing to cancel 640 because the 
company due to supply the tickets 
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had not delivered them. It refused 
to name the firm, but it is believed 
to be in the United States. 

A spokesman for Kelvin Travel, 
which the Association of British 


Travel Agents confirmed had not 
acted illegally, said yesterday he had 
40 staff on the telephone from dawn 
until dusk trying to trace fans who 
had purchased the packages to ten 
them they would not be getting 
their stadium tickets. 

“There are a lot of travel agents 
in Scotland in the same position but 
we decided to put our hands up and 
come clean. Everyone affected in 
this way mil get a foil refund,” he 
promised. Those affected are those 
who decided, a ga i n st the advice of 
the Scottish Football Association, to 
buy tickets from unofficial outlets, 
such as Kelvin IhrveL, instead of 
going through the SFA itself or their 
approved agencies. 

The SFA official ticket allocation 
for the Scotland-BrazO game, which 


includes the lavish opening cere- 
mony, was 5.000 out Of 80,000. 

Last week, in a separate case, a 
London-based company. Great Port- 
land Entertainments Ltd, was 
dosed down by the Department of 
Trade and Industry. The company 
had taken more than £2.4m in pay- 
ments for Wbrid Cup tickets but 
many people claimed they had not 
received them. 

■ It was announced yesterday that 
the Prince of Wales, his son Prince 
Harry, the Duke of Edinburgh, the 
Duke of York, Prince Edward, and 
Peter Phillips, son of the Princess 
Royal, would be attending the 
England and Scotland matrhtts 
during the opening rounds of the 
tournament 

World Cup , pages 28- 32 


North Sea gas plant came close to disaster 




ByTERRy Macauster 


A GAS korage platform in the 
Nortfr jSea, with 70 workers on 

• board, has been dose to ffisas- 

• - tectwioe this year after two se- 
' rious gas leaks, which have 

-r- been: Warned on managerial 
'-.-mistakes; ' 

. . -The Health and Safety 
Ikecnlive. bas ordered BG 
", (foiri^ Gas), which 

. . operates the platform, to carry 
■ out” urgent improvements to 
s^ty procedures. An internal 
- .ferepbrt, obtained by The 


Independent, highlights the se- 
riousness of the first leak last 
February points to a cata- 
logue of management and op- 
erational mistakes. 

The two leaks bear remark- 
able similarity to the leak of gas 
which led to the Piper Alpha 
disaster almost exactly 10 years 
ago, when 167 oil winkers died 
after an explosion on the pro- 
duction platform in the North 
Sea BG’s platform in the Rough 
gas field lies 20 miles off Hull 

BG’s report, by its safety 

and environment directorate, 
says: “There were no injuries 


but the high potential for major 
loss (teemed it necessary to in- 
stigate a thorough independent 
investigation.” 'Hie report’s ex- 
ecutive summary concludes 
that there was “less than 
adequate planning of activities 
including risk assessment" and 
“less than adequate incident re- 
sponse management”. 

Health and Safely Executive 
(HSE) officials ordered BG to 
tighten up its procedures after 
the second leak, three weeks 
ago, even before its own inves- 
tigation into the first leak had 

been completed. 


A spokesman for the HSE 
confirmed that a full investi- 
gation of both gas leaks was 
under way and said legal action 
had not been ruled out 

BG said it would be “inap- 
propriate" to comme nt in d etail 
on the leaks while the HSE was 
in the middle of an investi- 
gation. 

Unions claim the incidents, 
on 13 February and 20 May, 
bear an uncanny resemblance 
to the Piper Alpha gas teak 
Roger Spillei; head of MSF’s 
North Sea section, said: “Our 
members are very concerned 


that BG appears to have done 
nothing to sort out the prob- 
lems." 

The starting problem in both 
leaks appears to have been 
failure of a flange during main- 
tenance work. Lord Cullen's in- 
quiry into Piper Alpha found 
that that disaster was similarity 
caused by die failure of a flange 
and made safety recommen- 
dations to ensure that s imilar 
failures could not happen again. 

BG confirmed it had hit trou- 
ble on Rough, which is used for 
the storage of gas to meet peak 
winter demands. 


A formal statement re- 
leased yesterday about the 13 
February incident says: ‘'This 
occurred during routine main- 
tenance operations, when a 
seal failed during testing. This 
was an attended operation, and 
the leak was quickly controlled 
by operations staff offshore.” 
Of the 20 May incident a 
company statement said: “The 
platform, which was in injection 
mode at the time, immediately 
shut down. There were no in- 
juries or damage, and the plat- 
form was available for normal 
operations within half an hour” 


Heart attack kills Nigeria’s defiant dictator 




GENERAL SANI Abacha, the 
Nigerian dictator who turned 
his country into an interna- 




tpek yesterday. He was 54; few 
will regret his passing at a 
relatively early age- 




by S teve ckawshaw • 

ria was suspended from the 
Commonwealth as a result and 
threatened with expulsion. 

Theoretically at least, the 
dictator’s death paves the way 
for Nigeria to return to the 
community of nations. Opposi- 
tion protests have been grow- 
ing in recent months. One 
person is reported to have (fied 
and 60 were arrested during 


with the anniversary of the un- 


This Friday will mark the 
fifth anniversary of Abacha’s 
military takeover. Even before 
Abacha's death, large protests 
were planned. 

Abacha’s death does not 
meanthat democracy is auto- 
matically on the horizon. His 
surviving colleagues in the 
junta will be been to ensure that 
power remains in their bands. 
But the protests against mili- 
tary rule now seem likely to 
grow. 

According to Muslim cus- 




Abacha: pariah 
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tial to democracy. WhemMos; 
hood Abiola was the rightful 
winner of.presidentiri elec- 
tions in 1993, General Abacha 
had him jailed for treason. 

In 1995, Nigena defied the 


KraSaro-Wiwa.Nige- of the wife of Moshood Abiola. within 24 hours. According 

paigner 
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some reports, he was buried im- 
mediately yesterday after his 
death in the early hours. Large 
numbers of soldiers sealed off 
his residence early yesterday, 
though the official announce- 
ment of the death came only in 
the evening. 

There had been many ru- 
mours in recent weeks about 
Abacba’siH health. He foiled to 
turn up to a special function in 
Lagos last week. He has made 
few public appearances since 
greeting the Pope in March. 


elected administration. But few 
believed his promises: in April, 
he became toe only candidate 
fbr the presidency. The question 
of succession is unclear 
Robin Cook last night is- 
sued a statement on behalf of 
the EU presidency: “We hope 
that foDowmg toe death of Gen- 
eral Abacha, there will be an 
opening for a stable transition 
to an early return to democra- 
cy with the election of an ac- 
countaWe civilian government, 
which will restore and respect 
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A drugs summit has 
been told to a take a 
radical approach to 
the global problem. 


Merger fever hit the 
US after two banks 
announced a $35bn 
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STANDING BUT YOU,: 


TODAY sees a substantial change in the ap- 
pearance and hmiiai oi The Independent As 
well as changing the typeface of our head- 
lines (to a face called Modem 830) and text 
(to News 706), we are introducing a series of 
improvements that will make The Indepen- 
dent much better value for money. In this, 
the news section, we are buildingon our es- 
tablished strengths by giving more space to 
home and foreign news, expanding the busi- 
ness pages and, to reflect that this is a rather 
busy time in the world of sport, we will be de- 
livering nine pages of sport every day. 


YTHE INDEPENDENT 


' Similarly in our new broadsheet daily re- 
view section, we are expa ndin g those areas . 
in which we know our readers have a keen 
interest comment analysis, the arts, media, 
iimMi education, law and information tech- 
nology. 

lb our established, formidable team of 
columnists (which includes Suzanne Moore, 


David Aaronoviteh, Donald Marintyre, 
Warmsh Macrae and Andreas Wh it ta m 
Smith), we are adding, among others, Ken 
Livingstone, Howard Jacobson and FVargal 

Keane. There fe more spare for letters, obitu- 
aries, listings and lifestyle-related features. . 

There wifi be new regular columns, and 
the return of some old favourites. Some of 


our regular features will move (see page 2 of 
' the review) and we ask for yow fortiearaiice. 
We certainly feel you will appreciate the im- 
provements throughput the paper- a mpag . 

, them, te instance ^af^ge ’ 

• paitiament.a daily law report and .a : 

- horseracing service second to none. 

Bis, we feelj a much-improved package, . 
and represents the first stage in a significant, 
investment In The Independent by the news- 
paper’s owners, dependent Newspapers. ' 
TOs hope you like the Jiew paper We know 
youH let us have your views. 


Doctors’ 
new oath 
looks to 
rationing 


SIR KENNETH Caiman, the 
Government's Chief Medical 
OfBcer; has proposed a new ver- 
sion of the Hippocratic oath 
which would require doctors to 
accept responsibility for health- 
care ratwning for the fost time. 

The updated version of the 
oath which has provided an eth- 
ical touchstone for 2,500 years 
would commit doctors to serv- 
ing “individual patients and 
the community”, acknowledg- 
ing the tension between their 
needs. 

In a key passage it says: T 
wffl recognise that the decisions 
I make will have consequences 
for the patient, the community 
and for resources.” 

Until now, a pillar of the 
medical relationship has been 
the assumption that doctors 
would do their best for each pa- 
tient that came before them, re- 
gardless of the cost 

Sir Kenneth’s version, which 
he describes as a “very per- 
sonal re-interpretation” of the 
or iginal, is at odds with minis- 
terial pronouncements which 
have sought to distance the 
Government |rom any men- 
tion of rationing. 

Frank Dobson, the Secre- 
tary of State for Health, has re- 
peatedly insisted that the task 
facing the National Health Ser- 
vice is to prioritise cases and 
iron out inequities in care, not 
to ration resources. 

Yfesterday, Sir Kenneth said: 
‘The idea that doctors should 
be concerned with resources at 
all used to be greeted with real 
hostility. That has changed. 
There is now a much dearer 
recognition that doctors have 
responsibility for resources.” 

Asked if this meant doctors 
had to be involved in rationing, 
he said: “I wouldn’t interpret it 
that way. It is the responsibili- 
ty of doctors to use the 
resources they have wisely and 
that is bound to lead to tendons 
between the needs of individual 
patients and the good of the 
population as a whole.” 

Last night, leading doctors 
rejected this view. Dr Peter 
Holden, a GP and member of 
the British Medical Associa- 
tion’s council said: “The Chief 
Medical Officer is an agent of 


BY JEREMY LAURANCE 
Health Editor 

the Government and m y w o r ry 
is that he is trying to bounce us 
into taking responsibility for 
rationing. 

“Rationing has to be a whole 
community decision. We could 
never swear an oath that put us 
at the mercy and whim of what- 
ever government happened to 
be in power” 

Dr Holden said that doctors 
should always tdl patients if the 
NHS could not afford to provide 
a& the options for treatment 
rather than choosing the less 
expensive one on their behalf 

“We must tell patients the 
whole truth. We must never be 
ted into subterfuge," he said. 

The original Hippocratic 
oath, which was last updated in 
1948, says that doctors must 
respect life, keep patients’ con- 
fidences and refrain from sex 
with them, but it disallows abor- 
tion. Beginning “I swear py 
Apollo the physician..”, it is 
widely recognised to be out- 
dated, but attempts to improve 
it have failed. 

The BMA drew up a new ver- 
sion last year; at the request of 
toe World Medical AssoiaationT 
but it was voted down by toe as- 
sociation’s annual meeting for 
being too long and boring. 

Sir Kenneth's version ap- 
pears in The Potential for 
Health, a collection of his writ- 
ings published this month by 
Oxford University Press. 

He says that the new oath 
“identifies one of toe crucial 
tensions - care for the patient 
versus responsibility for the 
community.” 

He adds in an earlier section: 
“A doctor who spends two 
hours with one patient cannot 
spend these hours with anoth- 
er: Similarly if a sum of money 
is spent on one patient it will not 
be available for another. 
Resources are, and always 
have been, finite. 

The classical dilemma for 
the doctor is how to do the best 
for one patient without disad- 
vantaging another. The fact 
that ibis is difficult must not 
mean that doctors abrogate 
their responsibilities." 
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RAIL PASSENGERS face can- 
celled services and longer train 
trips later this month because 
of a series of strikes by main- 
tenance workers. 

Leaders of the Rail Mar- 
itime and Transport (RMT) 
union said its members will 
strike for four days from June 
19 and for seven days from 
June 29. Maintenance staff 
acted after private companies 
refused to meet their demands 
over pay and conditions. 

Jimmy Knapp, general sec- 
retary of the RMT; accused toe 
engineering firms of asking for 
“too much in return for too lit- 
tle compensation" under pro- 
posals to restructure pay and 
conditions. 

The decision to strike was 
taken yesterday by toe union's 
executive after more than 9,000 
union members - out of a pos- 
sible 13,000 - voted in favour of 
industrial action during earlier 
ballots. 


By Randeep Ramesh 
Transport Correspondent 

Mr Knapp said there was no 
doubt the strikes would have a 
“considerable impact” on train 
services. The RMT is deter- 
mined that privatisation is not 
going to mean exploitation.” 

Railway privatisation saw 
the rail network sliced up and 
sold off to the private sector. 
The British Rail Infrastruc- 
ture Services was no exception 
and unions fear toe nine com- 
panies that maintain the na- 
tion's railway system will cut 
many of the benefits staff en- 
joyed under state-con troL 

The RMT says the compa- 
nies, which include engineering 
companies Jarvis and Balfour 
Beatty are being greedy Union 
officials pointed out they made 
a combined profit of £30Qm last 
year - yet wanted a restruc- 
turing deal at the lowest cost 

Some workers will lose up to 


£40 a week despite being forced 
to work more unsociable hours, 
according to the union. The 
RMT argued its members were 
entitled to pay rises, a 35-hour 
week and improved sick pay 
and holiday arrangements in 
return for accepting toe new 
terms. 

Workers involved in the dis- 
pute maintain tr ank and equip- 
ment including signals, 
sleepers, rails, and overhead 
equipment 

“RMT has no problem with 
the principle for change, but our 
members are not going to be 
whipping boys while Rail track 
and the maintenance compa- 
nies walk away with massive 
profits,” said Mr Knapp. 

Mr Knapp told a news con- 
ference yesterday there will 
be an immediate effect on ser- 
vices when the strike starts 
which will become “progres- 
sively worse” .” As the dispute 
drags on, experts say more sec- 
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LIGHTING UP TIMES BRITISH ISLES WEATHER 


THE WORLD 


ATLANTIC CHART, NOON TODAY 


Belfast Z1.57 Co 04.49 

Birmingham 21.20 to 04.45 

Bristol 21.25 to 04.54 

Glasgow 22.00 to 04.33 

London 21.16 to 04.44 

Manchester 21.36 to 04.41 

Newcastle 21.42 to 04.29 


HIGH TIDES 

AM HT PM HT 

London 02:06 6.5 14:24 G.B 

Liverpool 11:39 B.7 23:36 9.0 

Avonmouth 07:28 12.2 19:49 12.5 

M(MwtDodk}06:41 B.2 19:00 8.1 
Greenock - - 13:01 2.9 

Dun Laoghalre 12:03 3.7 00:14 3.8 


AIR QUALITY 

Today's readings 

1^0^ Poten 

London Good Low/Mod 

5 England Good Low/Mod 

Wales Good Low 

C England Good Low/Mod 

N England Good Low 

Scotland Good Low 

N Ireland Good Low 


SUN A MOON 


Most recent available figure at noon 
local time. 

KTY: C.ctoudy; Cl.claan F.fain Fg.fog: 
Hz.haze: M.mftr: FLrain: S. sunny; 
Sf.sleer; Shjnowers; Sn.snow. 

Th, thunder. 


Son rises: 

04.44 

San sets: 

21.16 

Moon rises: 

20.18 

Moon sacs: 

04.45 

Fan RWOO 

June 





Source: The 
Met Office. 
Caib charged ar 
50p per rniit 


Aberdeen C 
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Ayr R 
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Dover C 

Dublin R 

Edinburgh Sh 
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Jersey C 
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Graham Miles, of Basildon Fire Service, who with other Essex firefighters went on strike yesterday m protest 
against job cots; Green Goddesses, manned by the military, stood m for the fire engines Stefan RousseauJPA 

Rail staff vote to strike after 
snubbing ‘low cost’ pay deal 


tiems of track wffl hare speedre- 
strietions placed on them as 
vital engineering work is not 
completed. 

Rail track, the company that 
hires maintenance staff to work 
on the nation’s rail network; ex- 
pected the impact to be “mini- 
mal to begin with”. “We are 
disappointed that the union 
has felt it necessary to take 
strike action, with its inherent 
threat to the travelling public.” 

■ Traffic slowed to a crawl 
yesterday as a lorry drivers’ 
protest and a serious accident 
blocked routes. There were 
long tailbacks on toe M6 in the 
West Midlands, and delays in 
Kent and central London, as 
truckers protested about the 
level of duty imposed on diesel 
fuel in Britain. 

A 15-mile stretch of toe M5 
in north Gloucestershire was 
shut after a lorry hit a bridge 
near^ Tewkesbury telling the dri- 
ven 
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The Rolling Stones from left, Charlie Watts, Ronnie Wood, Keith Richards and Mick Jagger - say that tough new tax laws drove them to cancel their British tour Kevin Mazur/AP 

Stony-hearted taxman gives 
Jagger and Co no satisfaction 


HOME NEWS/3 


‘Killer’ 

cleared 

after 

23-year 

wait 


By Jason Bennetto 
C rime Correspondent 

A man who has spent 23 years in jafl 
for murdering a pensioner will have 
ins case quashed this week, ending 
one of the worst ever miscarriages 
of justice. 

Paddy Nicholls, €9, will be cleared 
at the Court of Appeal on Friday 
after new evidence showed that the 
woman he was convicted of killing 
most likely died of natural causes. 

The Independent has learned 
that Mr Nicholls' appeal will not be 
contested by the town. His 23-year 
prison term is by far the longest to 
be served by a person wrongly con- 
victed. He could have been re- 
leased earlier, but has always 
refused to admit his guilt 
Mr Nicholls said yesterday that 
he felt “sad’' and “extremely bitter" 
that he had spent more than a 
third of his life in prison for a crime 
he did not commit 
He was released on bail in March 
following the presentation of new 
evidence rubbishing the original 
pathologists' conclusions that the 
“victim", Gladys Heath, had been 
beaten and suffocated. 


The government, despite its cam- 
paign to wt)o the music industry yes- 
today went on the offaisive against 
Britain's best-known band, the 
Rolling Stones. 

As the group confirmed that they 
A were cancelling their concerts in 
” Britain this summer far tax reasons. 
Treasury sources joined fans in re- 
acting with disbelief at the decision. 

But infect Mick Jaggei; whp was 
being ridiculed with gusto yesterday 
. by government MPs, privately want- 
ed the- shows to go on. In heated 
backstage arguments he was de- 
feated by two of his fellow band 
members - Charlie Watts and Ron- 
nie TOod-who stood to lose mflEons 
of pounds in retrospective tax 
claims. Jagger is rich enough to 
stomach the tax loss, and Keith 
Richards is rowan American citizen 
and doesnot even pay taxin Britain. 

The four fiftysomething Stones 
devoted their monthly group meet- 
ing to matters fiscal exactly one 
month ago, m the middle of their 
. world touc 

V A technician on the tour had 
complained to Jagger that bis ac- 
countant had told him he would face 
a a retrospective tax demand follow- 
T mg Labour's last budget. 

The roadie was aggrieved be- 
cause he and his 200 ba cks t ag e 
colleagues - from roadies to hair- 
dressers to drivers - had all been as- 
sured by the group that bang on the 
road for a year would exempt them 
from paying British tax. It was to 
have been a tax-free year of hard 
work, maybe; parties, definitely; 
music and traveL Now, Gordon 
Brown’s tax changes meant that ap- 
pearing in Britain in 1998 would 
make them all liable for a retro- 


by Dated lister 
A rts News Editor 


spective tax bill on their earning in 
America and Europe. 

The Stones were sympathetic. 
They felt guilty that they had unin- 
tentionally misled their crew. And 
they began to worry about their own 
fortunes. Their own accountants 
had already mentioned the tax law 
rhangre to them; bat the plight of 
their 260 staff now brought it home. 

They could Hnim their financial 
advisers told them, that the British 


leg of tile tour would now lose £L 2 m 
instead of making a profit Keith 
Richards knew that his own wallet 
would not be affected. Jagger could 
bear the loss. But Charlie Watts and 
Ronnie Wood were furious. They 
urged postponing the British con- 
certs until the following tax year 
Jagger anticipating the fans' re- 
action and the political fallout 
argued vigorously against it hut was 
outvoted. He swallowed hand, know- 
ing he would inevitably be the band’s 
spokesman when the news broke 
and he would face the obloquy. 


The Stones' management in- 
formed the venues and promoters 
and briefed one newspaper on the 
unfairness to the tour aew of a retro- 
spective tax bill. The press jumped 
on a story showing yet another fail- 
ure of Tbny Blair's Cool Britannia 
wooing of the muac industry. OK, the 
Stones have not been cool for a few 
years, but they are still rock'n'roll, 
and their attack on the Treasury is 
embarrassing. 

The Government was quick to hit 
hack. Sources said that they were not 
prepared to be “lectured on tax by 


tax exiles” and warned that they 
were ready to draw unflattering 
comparisons between the Stones 
and other groups who were happy 
to play in the UK this summer. 

The Tories, meanwhile, derided 
to use Jagger and co to highlight 
supposed iniquities of Labour's fis- 
cal policy. Treasury spokesman 
David Heathcoat-Amory claimed: 
“It shows how shortsighted the gov- 
ernment policy is, as it will hit 
British fans and prevent them from 
seeing a British band performing in 
their own country" 


TAX EXILES ON MAIN STREET: ROCK STARS AND THE REVENUE 


David Bowie 


Spice Girls 


Phil Collins 


Pink Floyd 


Oasis 
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PLACE OF j 
RESIDENCE j 

David and wife Iman are 
spoilt for choice with 
• homes in London. New 
- York. Bermuda and 
•• Switzerland. 

Remain devotedly near 
their respective Mamas, 
be they in Essex. Leeds 
or Liverpool. 

£ 15m mansion over- 
looks Lake Geneva in 
Switzerland. 

Guitarist David Gflmour 
sings the song Money 
with feeling. The garage 
of his London home cost 
£90.000. 

U am and Noe 1 have for- 
saken their Manchester 
roots, but can’t face a 
lagerless tax exile. They 
live in London. 

EARNINGS 

Estimated to be. worth 
£100m. This figure has 
been fuelled by Bowie’s 
■ decision to sell shares hi 
, . his bade catalogue. 

Estimated at£4m each a 
year. At present some of 
that money Is paying the . 
lawyers negotiating 
• Gen’s departure. 

Worth about £1 15m. He 
paid himself over £50m 
In six years up to 1 992 - 
a race of £8 1 8-e-day. 

In 1994 the band earned 
an estimated £55m in 
less than six months In 
America. 

Total earnings to the be- 
ginning of last year were 
estimated at £41 m. 
with £2 5m coming in 
from 1996 alone. 

! TOURS 

— 

• A world tour Is expected 
next year with Zlggy 
_• Stardust rumoured to be 
. : making a glam come- 
: back. 

The current tour is their 
first (and the last ac- 
cording to older cynics). 

Delights middle England 
every couple of years, 
and regularly appears at 
charity and benefit gigs. 

Rarely, it takes some 
years to amass enough 
merchandising to fin the 
Earl’s Court foyer. 

Liam tends to start 
more tours than he fin- 
ishes. But the band ap- 
pear virtually every year. 

- TAX 

SITUATION 

Spends very little time 
. — in Britain. Future world 
tours will be affected by 
the Labour tax changes. 

Their tour has straddled 
similar dates to The 
Stones. But they have 
fewer backstage hair- 
dressers. 

A tax-exile, but future 
world tours will have co 
straddle the tax years 
carefully to avoid the In- 
land Revenue. 

Their finances are as 
opaque as some of their 
lyrics. Coufd yet have 
Stones style battles with 
revenue. 

With Liam storming out 
on last American outing 
they haws not put togeth- 
er a long enough tour to 
worry the Revenue. 


The Tories' culture spokesman. 
Richard Spring, said successful 
artists who returned to Britain under 
the Conservatives would now con- 
sider not playing here. 

But not everyone saw it as politic 
to be a Stones fan. The Liberal De- 
mocrat MP Norman Baker - im- 
probably enough a lead singer in a 
rock band himself- turned on them. 
The Lewes MP - who fronts an oc- 
casional rock band called the Reform 
Chib - said: “I think it’s outrageous 
that they’re setting so much store on 
their tax returns. It shows they are 
dapped-out capitalists." 

Who are these bands that the 
Treasury might use as examples to 
shame the Stones? The main one is 
likely to be the Spice Girls, young 
enough to be the Stones’ daughters. 
Also on a world tour; they have al- 
reactypfayed British gigs and wffl be 
playing again at Wembley sta dium 
in September 

Yesterday tax experts seemed to 
think the Stones had a point. 
John Whiting, of the accountants 
Price Vfeterhouse, said it was the 
tour crew who were being hit He 
added: “This tax break has been 
cancelled retrospective^ and that is 
unreasonable.” 

Gary Jackson, erf the celebrity ac- 
countants Arram Beriya Gardner; 
added: “There win not be a huge 
exodus, but ary major star organis- 
ing a worldwide tour may wed look 
to become non-resident in the UK” 

Until tiie Budget on 17 Man*, 
Britans who fived and worked abroad 
for more than a year were exempt 
from British taxes on their earnings, 
as long as they did not spend more 
than 62 days in th fo country. 

Business Outlook, page 19 



„ MacKenzie leaves Mirror amid talk of radio bid 


KELVIN MACKENZIE, the notori- 
ous former editor of the Sim news- 


BY Paul McCann 
M edia Correspondent 


executive of Mirror Group News- 
papers after just five months. 

He is befieved tobave left in order 
to head up a bid for the commercial 

radio station Talk Radio. Mr 
MacKenzie, 52, was brought moy 
Mirror chief executive, David Mont- 
gomery, to work on the caUe . < *ff l ~ 
nd Lave TV! but was promoted to 
run the Mirror's newspaper opera- 
tions in January Mr MacKenzie 


was supposed to oversee an invest- 
ment in journalism at the Mirror to 
gave the newspaper a slightly more 
serious look. - • 1 

National station Talk Radio has 
been on the market since its major 
shareholder the Luxembourg media 
group CLT-UFA announced that it 
would sell all its UK radio stations 
earlier this year: 

A source at Talk Radio said yes- 


terday that there had been a num- 
ber of bkfe for the station but that no 
decision had yet been made Bidders 
are believed to indude Ihe US broad- 
caster Jancor Communications and 
the regional rolling news station 
London News Radio. 

Talk RaxEo has been struggling to 
make money since its launch in 1995 
because of the size erf its cash bid to 
win its national speech radio licence. 

There has been speculation about 
Mr MacKenae’s fixture since it was 
revealed two wee ks ago that the Ger- 


man publishing giant Axel Springer 
is considering a take-over bid for the 
media group. 

Axel Springes publisher of Ger- 
many’s biggest selling tabloid, Bi Id, 
is run by Gus Fischer; a former boss 
of Mir Ma cKenzi e during his time at 
the Sun. The two are believed to 
have had strained relations in the 
past City advisers said yesterday 
they would mark down the value of 
Mirror Group without Mr MacKen- 
zie as part of the management 

Mr MacKenzie is known to have 


requested the sale documents on 
Talk Radio some months ago and is 
now thought to be part of another 
consortium. 

“He has been chillingly happy re- 
cently" said an executire on tiie Mir- 
ror yesterday “He has always said 
he wanted to get back into broad- 
casting." 

While at the Sim, the former 
South East London Mercury re- 
porter became infamous for his 
brand of xenophobic and homopho- 
bic journalism. Hfo style was best il- 


lustrated headline used after 
the loss of 368 lives in the sinking of 
the Bdgrano during the Ealldands 

War. Gotcha! 

He attracted equal opprobrium 
and cost the Sim 200,000 sites worth 
an estimated £l0m in Merseyside 
after toe Hillsborough disaster when 
the newspaper ran a story headlined 
The Thith’ which rimmed: “Some 
fens picked pockets of victims. Some 
fens urinated on the brave cops. 
Some fans beat up PC giving kiss of 
life." 


Paddy Nicholls: 'Bitter 1 


Mr Nicholls was convicted of the 
murder of Mrs Heath, a 74-year-old 
family friend, whom he found 
slumped on the floor of her home 
in Worthing, Sussex, in 1975. She 
had suffered a stroke and had re- 
cently had a toe amputated. 

He always maintained that he 
found her in that condition, but two 
pathologists - Dr Hugh Johnson 
and Professor J M Cameron, both 
now dead - concluded that she had 
died of a heart attack after being 
suffocated and severely beaten 
about the face. 

Bowevec a review of the evi- 
dence by Professor John Crane, an 
Irish state pathologist, in a report 
to the Criminal Cases Review Com- 
mission, concluded: “1 cannot 
agree with either Dr Johnson or 
Professor Cameron that this 
woman sustained severe facial in- 
juries as the result of an assault. 

There is no evidence ... that suf- 
focation played a part in her 
death.” A key prosecution witness 
who testified Mr Nicholls bad ad- 
mitted his guilt in prison later re- 
tracted his statement, admitting he 
had lied. 

Mr Nicholls told The Indepen- 
dent “1 have had a terrible time 
trying to cope with things since I 
got out. I feel extremely bitter and 
sad. It was 23 years of my life. You 
try and do your best in life, but now 
I have nothing" Mr Nicholls will be 
entitled to compensation expected 
to total hundreds of thousands of 
pounds. Previously the longest 
serving victim of a miscarriage of 
justice was Judith Ward who spent 
18 years in jail for an IRA bombing 
she did not commit 
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Tes, my language is robust. It’s how I 


get the message across to the Left’ 


A tough approach 
gets results, says 
the Deputy 
Prime Minister. 
Interview by 
Colin Brown 


JOHN PRESCOTT was in a forgiving 

mood. Sitting in the back of his red 
mmistprial Jaguar en route from his 
Hull borne to Heathrow airport, the 
Depuly Prime Minister conceded he 
may have gone slightly over the top 
when he accused one ofTbny Blairis 
advisers of being a “teenybopper". 

He bad been unfair to Geoff Nor- 
ris, a member of the Downing Street 
policy unit, who bad described his 
transport White Paper as being too 
“anti-car". Mr Prescott conceded 
that the adviser to the Prime Min- 
ister haH been rightabout the early 
draft of his White Paper. “I think the 
incident was a little unfair to Geoff 
Norris. I tend to use language which 
epito mise s a mood. I mean Geoffrey 
is 40-ockL. We did have a bit of a 
laugh about it afterwards. 

“Perhaps the language is a bit ro- 
bust really but it's one of those 
ways that I make my point, so the 
Left pick up the message. It’s an- 
other expression like ‘beautiful peo- 
ple’ - some of them were quite ugly 
really. It’s part of my humour; which 
is an important part of my political 
personality. It's not meant to be 
personally offensive, but "beautiful 
people’ did identify a mood, and it be- 
came port of the political language." 

Motorists who see Mr Prescott as 
the Oppressor in the Red Jag may 
also feel relieved that he has now 
toned down the much-heralded, and 
delayed, White Paper 

As the car squeezed through the 
narrow back-streets around the 
British Museum, in central London, 
he was still brimming with ideas: 
asset-sweating to produce more 
money for more investment; an 
idea for building a bus lane along the 
M25 from Heathrow to Gatwick; a 
plan to let the breakdown sendees 
use the hard shoulder to reach 
stranded motorists, particularly 
women at risk. 

Through a three-hour conversa- 
tion, he repeatedly spoke of his 
“warm'’ relations with Gordon 
Brown. There is an Important al- 
liance which has been formed at the 
heart of the Government, which is 

only just, b eginning to bear fruit He 



John Prescott: 1 believe if you get it right in the first 12 months, and it’s good, it’s easier to live with 


JohnVbos 


speaks regularly to Tony Blair but 
the Deputy Prime Minister’s deals 
with the Chancellor could be mak- 
ing doubting “teenyboppers" in the 
City sit up and take note that die for- 
mer cruise liner bar steward, who 
celebrated his 60th birthday last 
week, has come of age. 

We were travelling to Heathrow 
from Mr Prescott's home in east Hull 
-a farmer Salvation Army hostel that 
cost £28,000 in the 1970s and is 
known locally as Prescott's Castle. 
He was going to the airport to take 
Concorde to New Mirk, and arranjged 
to go by car to fit our interview into 
his schedule. At the moment, it is still 
petrol-driven; he is still awaiting de- 
livery of a gas-powered V8 version. 


Should someone who is supposed 
to be at the helm of the green revo- 
lution be in a car, and taking Con- 
corde? Mr Prescott is not talking 
about banning the can He wants to 
reduce its use where possible, but 
he is realistic; the British love affair 
with the car will not be broken until 
there are better alternatives. 

He thinks it is risible for the Con- 
servatives attack him for being 
“anti-car” as he is using ideas such 
as congestion- charg in g and tolling 
on motorways which the Tbries set 
in train. He is more concerned at 
their claims that it will hit mothers 
on the “school run". 

Mr Prescott is anxious to nullify 
that charge, and is looking at safer 


routes to school for children, in- 
cluding an experiment in Leicester 
where a bridge over a railway led to 
a big increase in children cycling, 
or more investment in school buses. 
“AU these cars parked outside 
schools is quite dangerous for chil- 
dren. The question is, can we meet 
their demand in a different way? 

“I think there is a lot to be done 
with getting people who take the nor- 
mal journey to work, not just the 
school. The DVLA have 4,000 work- 
ers and three-quarters are women; 
they can travel by flexi-hours that 
allows them to drop the kids off, do 
the shopping andpickthe kids bade 
up again.*’ 

He seemed more at ease with 


himself after a year in government 
Hie only iwnplamt fa that , he fa 
putting on weight; he fa powerfully 
buffi; although only oft Tinches in 
height, and has decided to shed 
some pounds; there is a set of scales 
in the boot - part of an attempt to 
Stop his ^narking 

Despite his gruelling schedule - 
last Friday it was Spain, yesterday 
it was New York, today it will be 
Question Time in the Commons - he 
feels that “exhilaration’’ is winning 
out ova* the tiredness that comes 
with offica “It was part of my judge- 
ment at the beginning that all my ef- 
forts would be going into getting the 
footings in because I believe if you 
get it right in the first 12 months, and 


its good, it's easier to live with. If you 
get it wrong, you have to live with the 
reputation of the bad first yean" 
The City like some of his friends, 
under es timated him. Clare Short 
told him with blunt honesty in the 
leadership election that people 
would not vote for him as leader be- 
cause they could not see him han- 
dling Prime Minister’s questions. 
After a year in office, he believes 
most people have revised their view 
about him, but not all Mr Prescott 
was still bristling over the Cityjour- 
nahst who questioned how someone 
who was once a steward could have 
put together the London and Con- 
tinental Railways deal which rescued 
the Channel Tunnel link. 


Pay-out to 
victimised 



woman 

inspector 


* 


By JasonBennetto 
Crime Correspondent 


A WOMAN police inspector who 
claimed her career was ruined by 
sexual harassment yesterday won 
an apology and compensation in an : 
out-of-court settlement 

Lincolnshire Police are thought - 
to. have paid Dena Fleming up to 
£60,000 after a two-year legal battle. 
Inspector Honing, 39, claimed 

Hwi a «^igpgring campaign” hggan 

after she spurned one officer’s sex- 
ual advances and gave another a 

poor appraisal. t 

Shewas suspended on faHpay far ■ 
more than two years after putfinga 
tape recorder in her locker to 
catch alleged offenders. She even- 
tually sued her fbree for sexual 
harassment ' . 

in February an industrial tri- 
bunal ruled against her claims of sex 
disc rimina tion but said she had 
been vi ctimise d after making them 
and ordered that all disc ip li n ary 
charges should be dropped. 

Lincolnshire Police formally 
agreed terms as the case was due 
to be heard at an industrial tri- 
bunal in Nottingham yesterday 
Both sides have agreed not to 
comment on the case as part of the 
undisclosed compensation settle- 
ment but as part of the deal, a let- 
ter from Lincolnshire's new Chief 
Constable, Richard Childs, was re- 
leased yesterday. 

It said: “I give an assurance that 
the issues which have arisen are 
being addressed as a mattefr of ur- 
gency. The Lincolnshire Police 
are sorry for any distress caused to 
you.” 

to March Inspector Fleming was 
reinstated and moved to the 
Humberside force where her hus- 
band Max was a constable. All dis- 
ciplinary charges were dropped, 
but Inspector Fleming is under- 
stood to have claimed for hurt feel- 
ings and potential loss of earnings 
as she was unable to apply for pro- 
motion during her suspension. 

An investigation into Lin- 
colnshire's Handling of the case — 
carried out by Humberside Chief 
Constable Tony Leonard — has 
never been made public. 

A press statement issued yes- 
terday said it was the Lincolnshire 
Chief Constable’s intention to ensure 
that no officer in the future would ex- 
perience distress as suffered by In- 
spector Fleming. 
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You’re better off 


with BT Internet. 
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Join BT Internet now and get all the benefits of a 
reliable, fast and flexible market leader plus all the 
content of LineOne - the premier UK information and 
entertainment on- fine service - free for up to 3 months. 

LineOne offers you a huge range of exclusive 
UK content with fast and easy links to the best 
of the Web including: 


■ News • Fun 

• Sport • Wharfs on 

• Education « Travel 

• Shopping • Business 


and much, much more. 


BT Internet 


What's more, you get all the benefits of subscribing 
to BT Internet including: 


Fast and reliable connection, supporting the latest 
modem technology; K56flex™ and X2™ 


Two pricing plans to suit your needs: 


• Plan 1.80 - Just £4.70 per month pnc. VAT) for up 
to 3 hours access and a free e-mail address 


• Plan Unlimited - Just £1 1.75 per month (Inc. VAT) 
for unlimited access with 5 free e-mail addresses 
and 5Mb of web space 


24 hour customer service helpdesk, open seven 
days a week 


Easy to install software including IE4 g5‘ 

A FREE CD ROM tutorial to help you get on-line 


With all this, is it any wonder that BT Internet 
was voted No.1 ISP by ‘What PC?* magazine? 


Call now for your FREE software on: 

Freefone 0800 800 OOI 


w wv.'. bt internet . com 
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Lawrence officer’s 


credibility attacked * 


THE CHAIRMAN of the Stephen 
Lawrence inquiry interrupted 
the evidence of a former high- 
flying police officer yesterday to 
declare him an unreliable wit- 
ness with little credibility. 

Sir William Macphersan of 
Cluny also dismissed an inter- 
nal review of the Lawrence 
murder investigation under- 
taken by the officer; former 
Detective Chief Superinten- 
dent Roderick Barker; as ‘In- 
defensible” 

The review concluded that 
the conduct of the investigation 
had been satisfactory and that 
all lines of inquiry had been cor- 
rectly pursued. It was cited for 
four years hy the highest-rank- 
ing Metropolitan Police officers 
as proof that detectives did all 
they could to catch Stephen’s 
killers. 

Sir William, a former Hi gh 
Court judge, made his unex- 
pected intervention after the 
public inquiry into Stephen's 
death was told that Mr Barker 
was chosen for the review be- 
cause he was regarded as “the 
cteme de la crAme” by Sir Paul 


BY KATHY MARKS 


Condon, the Metropolitan 
Police Commissioner 
Sir William said he and his 
advisers had carefully consid- 
ered Mr Barker’s evidence to 
the inquiry. “We feel it neces- 
sary and right that we should 
say, in our view, his value as a 
witness and his credibility in 
vital matters has already been 
much undermined, for reasons 
which will be perfectly obvious 
for anyone here today” he said. 

“Our present view ._ fa that 
we fed we ought to indicate that 
this review is likely to be re- 
garded by us as indefensible, for 
what must be obvious reasons” 
He suggested to lawyers 
representing the various par- 
ties that further questioning of 
Mr Barker; who retired last 
year; would be a waste of time. 

Stephen Lawrence, an A- 
level student was stabbed to 
death in a racist attack by a 
white gang in Eltham. south- 
east London, in April 1993. 

A lengthy catalogue of seri- 
ous errors and omissions by the 


murder squad has been out- 
lined to the public inquiry over 
the past 10 weeks, including an 
admission by senior officers 
that they could have made 
arrests within 48 hours. 

The inquiry heard yesterday 
that the contents of Mr Barker's 
review; which was carried out in 
autumn 1993, were approved fcy 
Sir Paul and the area assistant 
commissioner Ian Johnston. 

Mr Johnston defended the 
murder investigation after 
Stephen's inquest in February 
1997, saying he believed that 
“right from the start we did all 
we could”. 

High -r anking officers con- 
tinued to maintain this stance 
until a scathing report by the 
Police Complaints Authority 
last December 

The PCA report criticised Mr 
Barker’s review for failing to 
give fresh impetus to the in- 
vestigation by identifying mis- 
takes and lost opportunities. It 
said that the reassurance that 
it gave to senior detectives was 
“ultimately highly damaging" 
Earlier yesterday Mr Bark- 


er agreed with Stephen Karo- 
Ush, counsel for the Lawrence 
family that be was handpicked 
for the review because he was 
“one of the Met’s best”. Mr 
Kamhsh said: “From the Com- 
missioner downwards, you were 
a trusted, high-flying offices 
“Your career background 
reads like the perfect police of- 
ficer’s CY You have been head 
of the Flying Squad, head of 
major crime in north-west Lon- 
don, involved in 200 murder 
inquiries. You were the creme 
de la creme, Mr Barker, as 
considered by the Commis- 
sioner and other officers.” 

Mr Barker denied that his re- 
view had been “a whitewash”. 
But he agreed that when be was 
briefed by his superiors, he 
was told “not to upset or un- 
dermine” senior detectives. 

Stephen's father, Neville, 
said after yesterday’s hearing: 
“It has now been made dear 
that the review fa a complete 
and utter cover-up. I want to 
know who fa going to accept re- 
sponsibility for this cover-up.” 
The inquiry continues today. 


‘Cosmopolitan’ turns to TV 


THE WORLD'S number one 
women’s magazine, Cos- 
mopolitan , fa to be made over 
as a television channel 
Targeting upmarket twenty- 
something women. The Cos- 
mopolitan channel is due to 
launch in Brazil later this year 
as a “test-bed”. Plans are in 
place for the channel to come 
to Europe and the UK within 
two years. 

Cosmo's pioneering agenda 
of relationships, orgasms and 
careers, which kicked off the 


by Jantne Gibson 
Media Correspondent 


in the earfy Seventies, will be re- 
flected in the content of the 
channeL It will be a mix of new 
and bough t-in programmes 
which will “capture the 


essence” of Cosmopolitan, ac- 
cording to a senior executive. 

Regulations governing 
“masthead television” pre- 
venting magazine title spin-off 
shows from terrestrial television 
have recently been relaxed by 
the Independent Television 
Commission (IT©. However; 
guidelines stiH prevent the tele- 
vising of specific editorial fea- 
tures from a publication, so a 

channel will have to reflect the 

magazin e rather than copy it 

Cosmopolitan's United 
States parent company, the 
Hearst Corporation, already 
owns a string of channels 


through its television division, 
Hearst Entertainment. The 
television arm operates an an- 
imation channel and owns 
stakes in two US cable chan- 
nels, Arts and Entertainment 
and the History ChanneL The 
UK Cosmopolitan channel fa 
likely to be available as part of 
a digital television parfrag 

Launched in the UK in 1972, 
Cosmopolitan is the largest sell- 
fag women’s magazine in the 
world. National Magazine Com- 
pany which publishes the UK 
version, says it reaches more 
than 25 million women globally 
each month. 

Terry Mansfield, chief exec- 
utive of the National Magazine 
Company said; “Compared to 


other publishers, we are in a 
very fortunate position as the 
Hearst Corporation is so heav- 
ily involved in television al- 
ready. Wfe don't have to strike 
deals with production compa- 
nies to get our titles on air. You 
could see a Cosmopolitan rhan . 
nel in the UK within two years.” 


CATHOLICS! 

The Traditional Latin Mass 
is still widely celebrated with 
Episcopal permission. 

It is often sung with 
Gregorian chan t. 

If you would like to 
worship at this rite of Mass 
Contact 

The Latin Mass Society 

fOT ail infor mation part- 

0171 404 4959 Mte 
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Billie- Jo’s mother flees court in tears 
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Debbie Woods, mother of the murdered teenager Biliie-Jo Jenkins, at Lewes Crown Court yesterday 


Leigh Green 


the mother of the murdered teenag- 
er Billie- Jo Jenkins fled the court 
where her daughter's murder trial 
was being beard yesterday as video 
evidence of the killing was shown. 

Debbie Woods was shepherded in 
tears from Lewes Crown Court, 
East Sussex, as dose-up footage re- 
vealed the extent of the injuries in- 
flicted on her foster daughter 

Sion Jenkins, Billie-Jo’s foster fa- 
ther who is accused of her murder, 
had already asked to be excused ami 
was returned to court cells before 
the video was shown. 

Members of the jury at Lewes 
Crown Court looked visibly shocked 
at the four-minutes of footage show* 
mg Billie- Jo's body on the patio of 
the family’s home in Hastings, East 
Sussex. One woman juror was 
unable to watch the tape and two 
others were dose to tears. 

The teenager’s natural father 
Bill Jenkins, who is no relation to 
Sion, left the court before the video 
evidence was shown following a 
warning from the judge, Mr Justice 
Gage, that it might prove distressing. 

The jury heard yesterday that the 
surgeon called to examine the body 
considered the murder the most bru- 
tal he had encountered. Dr Zbigniew 
Ludwig a Sussex poBce surgeon, said 


BY LOUISE JURY 

m a statement *T have had 26years > 
experience as a police surgeon, and 
this was ... the saddest and most 
brutal milder I’ve ever attended.” 

Bfllie-Jo, 13, was killed as she 
painted patio doors at the home of 
her foster family with whom she had 
lived for five years. A post-mortem 
examination showed her skull had 
been split 

The ambulancemen Christopher 
Burton and Francis Radford said Bil- 
lie- Jo showed no signs of life when 
they arrived at the Jenkins’ home. 

Mr Burton told how, at the scene, 
he had noticed two d au y i m p ressi ons 
KVf» footprints nearby. There were 
also two marks, life the balls of feet, 

cm the front upper thighs of her 
trousers wfaen her body was turned 
oven She was found lying face down. 

Mr Radford said the paintbrush 
Biflie-Jo had been using to paint the 
patio doors was stifl in her hand and 
a spiked iron bar; the alleged mur- 
der weapon, next to her body. 

Graham Tbwse, a neighbour, said 
Sion Jenkins seempd “calm and a lit- 
tle pale" at the time. But his eldest 
daughter Annie, then 12, was “very 
flustered, very red in the face”. 

The first police officer to arrive at 


the scene described his shock on 
seeing Billie-Jo’s body. Constable 
Darren Bruce said: "Ihe original call 
[was] that someone had found their 
daughter who had had a fall and 
there was some blood.” The scene 
that greeted him and a colleague at 
the Jenkins' address “was the last 
thing we were expecting to find". 

He said that standing in the din- 
ing room he could see photographs 
of the fourjprisinthe Jenkins fam- 
ily and also of the teenager whose 
body fay in front of him on the patio. 
“It was shocking, horrific," he said. 

PC Bruce said Billie-Jo’s skull 
bore a “massive gaping hole going 
right down through to the brain and 
pods ofblood over her face and hair”. 

He said Sion Jenkins had told 
him that he his eldest daugh ter 
Annie, had left the house shortly be- 
fore 3pm to collect another daughter; 
Lottie, firm a music lesson. Although 
the court has heard that Mr Jenkins 
and bis daughters returned to the 
house straight after the lesson, at the 
time, Mr Jenkins told PC Bruce that 
they had not returned until 3.30pm. 

It was PC Bruce who broke the 
news to Jenkins that Billie-Jo was 
dead. “He appeared stunned when 
I told him, " the constable said. 

The trial continues. 


Former PC 
in Bermuda 
killing case 
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A FORMER British policeman 
was yesterday charged with 
^manslaughter in Bermuda 
"after the death of his five-in 
lover a year ago. 

Until last week Liz Cadell, a 
journalist working m Bermuda, 
was believed to have committed 
suicide by taking an overdose 
of 150 extra-strength aspirin. 
Tony Bukhari, a former Che- 
shire police constable, main- 
tains that he thought he had 
successfully saved her; onjy to 
return from an afternoon jog to 
find her dead. 

But onEriday Mr Bukhari, 
who saved in .the Cheshire, 
force from 1986 to 1990 before 
joining the police in Bermuda, 
was arrested after he refused 
to co-operate at the inquest into 
Miss Cadell’s death. Patholo- 
gists said that Miss Cadell, 33, 
gfmust have died three hours 
earlier than Mr Bukhari had 
claimed. Mr Bukhari 31, would 
not answer questions about 
^is girlfriend's final hours. . 

Miss Cadell, a bright, articu- 
late journalist and keen sports- 
woman from Newbury, 
Berkshire, moved to Bermuda 
in 1988 to weak as a reporter 
Three years later; she set up 
home with Mr Bukhari. 

TWo months before her 
death she changed her will to 
make him the sole beneficiary 
of her £200,000 inheritance. But 
she died before the change 
was made legally valid. She had 
tried to. -make the alteration 
before Mr Bukhari called off 
their wedcKng when she con- 
fessed to having, a year-long 
A I affair with a colleague on Ber- 
~ muda’s Royal Gazette daily. 

The inquest was told that Mr 
Bukhari falsified entries in his 
police notebook about his acti- 
vities the night before Miss 

Caddl*ed and that he had suc- 
cessfully completed a First Aid 
course whfch teaches notto in- 
duce vomiting in overdose 

cases. Mr Bukhari claims that 

when be found out Miss Cadell 


BY CLARE GARNER 

had taken an overdose he made 
her drink salt water to be sick. 

Mr Bukhari, who returned to 
his home near Manchester af- 
ter Miss CadelTs death, was at 
Hamilton magistrates court in 
Bermuda yesterday, where he 
was charged and granted baiL 
. Only Mr Bukhari knows 
what happened on 31 May last 
year The inquest was told that 
he spent the night before Miss 
Cadell (tied at the house of an 
English barmaid who subse- 
quently became his lover: His 
version of events is that he 
returfied home at 430am to find 
9£ss CadelFs naked body and ' 
a “goodbye” note. According to 
police records it read: I know 
rveletyou down badly... 
h^ps ft is best ifl disappear and 
let you get on with your life.” 

Mr Bukhari told detectives 
that he had thrown the note in 
a rubbish bin and joined Miss 
Cadell in bed. He said that he 
wokeuatabout liam and it was 
then that Miss Cadell told him 
she had fokp™ an overdose. He 
encouraged her to vomit, after | 

which she appeared to recover | 

- so much so that they made i 
love at lunchtime. Then he 
went jo ggi ng, returning an hour 
and 13 minutes -later to find 
Miss Cadell dead, he claimed. 

Mr Bukhari's stateme n t was 
directly challenged by the first 
expert witness at the inquest 
“The time frame given by Mr 
Bukhari just doesn't add up,” 
said Dr Valerie Rao, a pathol- 
ogist wife Dade County Medical 
Examiner's Office in Florida. 
“If she had been taken to the 
hospital, she could have 
survived” 

Mr Bukhari's claim that he 
made love to Miss Cadell at 
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left her in apparent good health 

30 minutes later could not be 
true, according to Dr Rao. “She 
was dead by one o’clock in the 
afternoon,” die said 


Manchester students 
just the job, say firms 
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Most banks appear the same, except 
one often appears with cash when pou need it most. 
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however we believe we do it just n little bit better. 
So whir chorme your book account to us? 
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bank. Places that we think you'll find pretty useful. 

So when that 'one moment' happens when 
you need cash and you're in the middle of nowhere, 
or eve a worse, in the middle of the M25, you'll be 
yind you bank with ns. 

<!> NatWest 

Move than just a bonk 


And, if you open o current account with us 
this month you'll not only pet uour hands on 
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Policeman’s dismay as widow 



THE WIDOW and stepdaughter of a 
millionaire businessman were yes- 
terday cleared of his murder at the 
Old Bailey amid extraordinary rec- 
riminations between the police and 
prosecution lawyers. 

AH charges were dropped against 
42-year-old T-inda Watson and Am- 
anda IxjndofrWBKarns, 24, yesterday 
morning before the case started. But 
prosecutor Julian Bevan, QC, told 
the court that the senior officer 
heading the investigation was “app- 
alled” by the decision not to proceed. 

■Hie officer; Detective Inspector 
Nick Sig gs , from Sussex CID, rev- 
ealed outside the court afterwards 
that the decision by the Crown 
Prosecution Service had been taken 
last Friday without the police being 
consulted. He and his colleagues 
stressed the hunt will continue for 

the gunman who had shot and killed 
55-year-old Richard Watson at his 
home in East Grins tead, Sussex, 
adding that there was a £50,000 re- 
ward for information. There will be 
ca se conference between the CPS 
and the police to review the evidence 
and the decision not to proceed. 

After receiving defence experts’ 
reports last week, the prosecution 
derided to carry out a reconstruction 
at the scene with ballistic experts. 

Mr Watson, who ran a computer 
company, was hit by two bullets to 
the neck and chest as he returned 
to his £400,000 farmhouse in Decem- 
ber 19%. The Crown had claimed it 
was a carefully organised ambush, 
the shooting had taken place from 
the balcony of the house, and the 
gunman could nothave been present 
without the two women’s consent 

After Friday’s tests, the Crown 
said its experts could no longer be 
certain that the second shot was 
fired from the balcony and not 
ground level Mr Bevan told the 


BY fflM SENGUPTA 

court “ the crux" of the Crown case 
had been undermined. He conti- 
nued: “The easy way out... would be 
to say ‘well let the jury decide'. But 
j am faced with the single question 
of ‘realistic prospect of conviction’.” 
In his professional opinion, he 
added, the answer to that was “no”. 

However; Mr Bevan told Judge 
Michael Hyam: “The officer in 
charge of this case strongly disa- 
grees with the decision... that he has 
used on the telephone to myself over 
the weekend the word ‘appalled’... 
that saddens me, but being the 
senior officer he is absolutely entit- 
led to hold a view." 

As they left the dock, Ms Watson, 
a former Miss Arbroath and Miss 
Scotland runner-up, who was Mr 
Watson's third wife, put her arm 
around her daughter Ms London- 
wniiams had earlier cried when 
the court was told of her relationship 
with Mr Watson, who had treated her 
like his own daughter Afterwards 
the two women, both dressed in 
black, left; the court in the company 
of representatives of a tabloid news- 
paper to which they are believed to 
have sold thefr story They cannot be 
charged again for the murder of Mr 
Watson. 

Ms Watson's solicitor; Chris 
Lewis, said: “She has been appall- 
ingly treated. The police have more 
than sufficient evidence to redirect 
their inquiries elsewhere. It is not a 
case where the police are not look- 
ing for anyone else.” 

Det Supt Tim Godwin, the head 
of Sussex CID, said there were 
suggestions that Mr Watson’s busi- 
ness dealings in Russia may have 
brought him into conflict with gang- 
sters, but had no evidence of that 

Mr Bevan told the court that Ms 


Watson stood to inherit around 
£893,000 from her husband. But Ms 
Watson's counsel, John Coffey said 
there was no will under which Ms 
Watson wouM have benefited, norffid 
she stand to benefit from an insur- 
ance policy or the proceeds of the 
marital home. 

Mr Bevan added that Ms Watson 
at one stage considered divorce as 
she felt the marriage was not “an 
equal partnership", and that she had 
become “more a housewife than a 
wife”. She had been annoyed to 
learn that Mr Watson planned to 
leave 51 per cent of his company to 
his son, Julian, but the couple were 
said to have reconciled their 
differences. 

On the night of the murder; the 
court was told earlier by Mr Bevan, 
Ms London-Williams had heard a 
gate open, a car coming in, and then 
her father’s voice saying “Get away 
from me- getaway not again..." Mr 
Bevan continued: “As she is pulling 
aside the curtain, she hears a loud 
bang, and no more from her father: 
She sees a man in a balaclava carr- 
ying a gun, th e gun is smoking." 

Ms London-Wmiams went outside 
and saw her father lying on the 
ground with blood pouring from 
her neck. She told her mother, and 
made 999 calls. The Crown, said Mr 
Bevan, had considered “oddities” in 
the 999 calls but now accepted that 

“rn this dr eadful winra, you wniilri 

pect [those affected] to be in a 
severe state of shock." 

After tiie murder; Ms Watson and 
her daughter moved to a £300,000 
propertyin nearby Lingfi eld, where 
they still live. Ms Watson’s solicitor; 
Mr Lewis, said: “ She is extremely 
relieved that the allegations will be 
pursued no longer but it is not a 
cause for celebration because her 
husband’s murderer is still at large.’' 



Linda Watson is kissed by a well wisher prior to the announcement that charges against her were to be dropped Neville Elder 


Eton homes plan angers residents in conservation area 


BRITAIN'S MOST famous public 
school has angered residents of 
one of the most fashionable areas of 
London after it announced plans to 
demolish a Victorian cottage and 
coach house and replace them with 
luxury mock-Georgian accommo- 
dation. 

Eton College, which has owned 
the plot of land on which the build- 
ings are sited since 1449, has lodged 
an application with Camden Coun- 
cil in north London to knock down 
the cottage and build three houses. 

The plot, at the corner of Eton 
Road and Provost Road in Relsize 


BY KATE WATSON-SMYTH 

Park, is one of the last fragments of 
a swathe of land given to the college 
by Henry VI 500 years ago. 

Mona Brearley, who lives next 
door with her husband, the former 
England cricket captain Mike Brear- 
ley, has written to all local residents 
asking them to join a c ampaig n 
against the plans. The actors Bob 
Hoskins and Derek Jacobi, as well 
as the Oasis singer Noel Gallagher 
and Helena Kennedy QC all live in 
surrounding streets. 

“This is a conservation area and 


these buildings and the land they 
stand on are absolute gems,” Mrs 
Brearley said. “I do think Eton 
should have the courtesy to talk to 
the residents about what they want 
because there is great strength of 
feeling about it" 

It is not the first time the denizens 
of leafy north London have swung 
into action and petitioned Camden 
Council when the modern world 
has threatened to encroach upon 
their graceful houses and tree-lined 
streets. 

Residents in Hampstead, having 
failed in the “Burgher Off” campaign 


to keep McDonald's out of the High 
Street are currently trying to save 
the area’s last authentic coffee bar; 
The Coffee Cup. 

Now the fight to preserve the 
beauty of the area has moved south 
to Belsize Park. It is the fourth time 
that the school has applied to 
demolish the cottage and build on 
the site. One application was turned 
down last September and the others 
were withdrawn. 

“They have totally neglected the 
house in the past It could have been 
a beautiful home in its own rights but 
nowit is a terrible mess and I think 


what they are doing amounts to van- 
dalism,” Mrs Brearley said. 

However; May Bass, secretary of 
the Provost Court residents' asso- 
ciation, said the cottage should be 
renovai^^Whatfethe point of hav- 
inga conser v ation area ifyou are not 
going to conserve anything. 

“The cottage is not beyond 
redemption and they should do it up. 
The grounds could be beautiful and 
they provide a welcome bit of green- 
ery” 

Anthony Culhgan, said that if 
Eton College authorities insisted on 
demolishing the cottage they should 


build something of a similar size. 
“You cannot just knock down a 
building in a conservation area 
unless you are going to do something 
which «»nhanw»s the area and I can- 
not see that these houses wiB do 
that,” he said. 

But Adrian Harris, the estates 
manager for Eton College, said the 
three planned houses - one three- 
storey family home and two semi- 
detached houses - would comple- 
ment the area far better than the 
run-down cottage which was too 
small to convert to a family house. 

“We have been advised that the 


best course of action would be to 
demolish it all together and build 
something more in keeping with the 
locality. The plans for the new hous- 
es match the architecture around. 
It is in Georgian style, but it is not 
a monolith and will not involve 
felling any trees,’* he said. 

He added: “I think that what we 
are proposing is attractive and in 
keeping with the area." 

A spokesman for Camden Coun- 
cil said the application had been 
received and was at the consultation 
stage. A final decision is expected an 
9 July. 
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Art ownership 
case rivets 
auction firms 


By Kate Watson-Smyth 


- fteftWnW-Ottw' 1 


A Sixteenth century painting is 
at the centre of a dispute over 
ownership which could have 
far-reaching implications for 
the international art market, a 
court beard yesterday. 

The painting by Joachim 
Wtewaei, a contemporary of 
Shakespeare, vanished from 
Germany after the Second 
World War and was bought by 
a Panamanian Corporation 
who tried to sell it in 1989. 

But the tiny masterpiece. 
The Holy FtimHy with Saints 
John andEtizabeth and Angels, 
was withdrawn from sale in 
April 1992 when doubts about its 
provenance were raised. 

Since then the p ainting , 
which measures just eight indi- 
es by six, has remained in safe- 
keeping at Sotheby’s pending 
the outcome of the dispute be- 
tween the City of Gotha to- 
gether with the Federal 
Republic of Germany and the 
Panamanian company Cobert 
Finance SA. 

Alexander Layton QC, for 
the German authorities, told Mr 
Justice Moses that his decision 
would be dosefy watched by the 
London auction houses at the 
centre of the art trade. 

“There are many thousands 
of works of art known to exist 
before this century’s wars, 
which remain hidden, and it is 
thought that the outcome of this 
case may have a si gnifican t 
bearing on the extent to which 
those who now have those lost 
works of art will sell them for 
their own profit, without fear of 
claims by thefr rightful owners,” 
he said. 

The court heard that the 
story of the painting, believed 
to be worth at least £700,000 was 
“like something out of a detec- 
tive novel". It had been owned 
by the Duke of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha since 1826 and, from 

1928, formed part of a collection 

known as the Saxe- Cob urg- 
Gotha Ducal Foundation for 
Art and Science. 



The disputed work, by 
Joachim Wtewaei 

During the Second World 
Whr; it was probably put into 
storage at a castle in what was 
to become the German Demo- 
cratic Republic. 

However its fete at the end 
of the war was in dispute, the 
court heard. Cobert claimed 
that Adolf Kozlenkov, a colonel 
in the Soviet forces from Latvia, 
took the picture. The German 
authorities said this story was 
a fabrication and that militar y 
archives showed no sign of a 
colonel from Latvia called Ko- 
zlenkov. They argue that the 
most likely sequence of events 
was that the painting was taken 
from Gotha by Soviet soldiers 
and kept in the Soviet Union 
until 1986, from where, it was 
agreed, it was eventually taken 
to Berlin. In November 1988, it 

was acquired by a Mrs Breslav 
who took it to Sotheby’s before 
selling it to Cobert 

Cobert is expected to argue 
that the authorities have lost all 
rights of possession and own- 
ership to the painting. They 
daim that under the limitation 
period set out by the German 
Civil Code, the authorities had 
only 30 years from the date in 
the mid 1940s when the paint. 

tog was removed from the pos- 
session of the Foundation in 
which to bring a daim for its re- 
turn. 

The case continues. 


In Brief 

Ruling ‘could lead surgeons to lie* 

ALL HOSPITAL surgeons will be required to co-operate with 
investigations into post-operative deaths, health minister 
Baroness Jay announced yesterday. Up to now, participation 
has been voluntary but more than a third of surgeons in some 
NHS regions do not take part 
The move came as a surprise to Ron Hoile, co-ordinator 
of the unit responsible for monitoring deaths after surgery. 
He warned that making participation mandatory could lead 
some surgeons to lie. 

Bull gores water-worker to death 

A WATER-BOARD worker was yesterday gored to death by 
a bull which escaped from a field. 

Wilson Cowan, 56, was taking samples beside a field near 
Pettinain in Lanarkshire. He is believed to have died from head 
injuries after a bull burst through a fence and trapped him 
between the fence and his van. Horrified onlookers tried to 
help Mr Cowan, from Abington, Lanarkshire, but he died at 
the scene. The animal is to be destroyed, police said. 

North-south divide lives on 

THE NORTH-SOUTH divide refuses to die away, according to 
a new survey on lifestyle habits to the UK. 

Households in the South-east bring in more than 50 per cent 
above the average weekly income of those in North-east Eng- 
land, said findings in the UK advertising industry’s annual 
guide. The Regional Marketing Pocket Book . Households in 
the South East bring in £483 a head compared to £321 in the 
North East The average UK weekly household income is £ 3 S 7 

Rail link dormice make their move 

DORMICE that made a home in the path of the Channel Tun- 
nel Rail Link were being moved yesterday from Kent to a se- 
cret location in Buckinghamshire. 

A total of 30 dormice will be released in a woodland reserve 
- with a further 20 being let loose in Warwickshire as part of 
a scheme, co-ordinated by the Government’s wildlife advis- 
er English Nature, which aims to restore the nationally rare 
creature to seven E ng lish counties where it has vanished. 

Setback for former RAC chairman 

LATEST round of a bitter power struggle for control 
ofthe Royal Automobile Club ended yesterday in defeat for 
termer chairman Jeffrey Rose's court attempt to force an 
extraordinary general meeting with a view to changing the 
bomd. hfr Rose, who won the support of 5,300 of the RAC’s 
12,000 foil members for an EGM at the end of this month, is 
to lodge an urgent appeal against yesterday’s ruling. 

Cunard to build new ‘Queen Mary 5 

FLANS FOR a giant new transatlantic liner were announced 
yesterday by QE2 operators Cunard. 

The scheme - entitled Project Queen Mary - could lead to 
, essel in excess of 85,000 tonnes hemp in a>nrim nnthm r«,_ 



, mrect result otLunard’s £300m 

takeover last month by US cruise company giant CaraivaL 
Ma3 ?' buat ta 1936 > was toMrvSSSei 

1967 before becoming a tourist attraction to California. 

Correction 

In yesterday’s Independent the final paragraph of an arti- 

?L« JJ 34,0114 ^ of consent for gays inadver- 

SSSSL 3 Wotetrom Ann Widdecombeto a Labour 
Party spokeswoman. We are happy to correct the eiroc 
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It’s not just the features that make the Rover 618iS such good value. Its the feet it’s a Rover 

And that, fortunately, is something other companies will never be able to copy. For more 
information call 0345 186 186, or visit www.rovercars.com. 
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Ruddock clashes with Harman (even when she’s 



ONE simple telephone call would 
have averted the horrendous dis- 
aster that was the almighty dash 
between Harriet Hannan’s deaf- 
ening cerise jacket and the vibrant 
verdant number Joan Ruddock bad 
selected for Oral Questions to the 
Secretary of State for Social Secu- 
rity. 

But that call was clearly never 
placed. The upshot was the centre 
of the Labour front bench resem- 
bling an especially unappetising 
smoked salmon and mushy pea 
starter. 

Along with the ill-advised puce 
blousson, Harman wore the haunt- 
ed expression of a woman whose 
position is not absolutely stable. One 


wonders for how much longer she 
will be taking questions on occu- 


efit fraud 

But even with this added spice, 
Harman's Half Hour wasn't the 
gripping affair It could have been. 
It was only during a sustained Tbry 
attack that her cheeks pinkened to 
a delicate hue that stopped ago- 
nisingly short of her outer attire. 

Was her New Deal for Lone Par- 
ents in danger of becoming a “vety 
ex pensi ve, foiled sound bite'’? she 
was asked. 

Surely looking after an undenfive 
is a fun-time job in itself for a Lone 
Parent But Hannan made plain ha- 
belief that more LPs than ever 


were keen to exchange nappy-emp- 
tying duties for more glamorous 
forms of employment. This, in turn, 
raised the issue -courtesy of Jack- 
ie Ballard (Lib Dem, Taunton) -of 
government-fUnded child carers. 
"Mm,” harrumphed a Tory back- 
bencher; “Nanny Tax.” 

The eminently readable face of 
Diane Abbott (Lab, Hackney North 
and Stoke Newington) served as an 
excellent barometer for entertain- 
ment levels in the House. 

Stifling a yawn, she would turn 
her baleful gaze up to the public 
gallery as another less-than-rivet- 
ing exchange limped across the di- 
vide. But if something grabbed her 
wandering attention she would 


THE SKETCH 



Adrian 

Deevoy 


snap out of this glazed reverie and 
begin bouncing up and down like a 
schoolchild in pressing need of a 


wee. But not all the Labour squad 
were as visibly supportive. When 
Harman became particularly 

earnest, left hand beating out a wor- 
thy rhy thm, one of her colleagues 
-no names, no pack drill, hairtto in- 
spired by a Northern night-club 
owner - took the opportunity to 
steeple his pudgy ha n ds studious- 
ly beneath his many <»hfag and 
grab what looked like at least 35 
winks. A veO af muted dread and 
fear descended as pensions were 
discussed. 

The shrivelling fact -that more 
than 50 per cent of Europeans will 

be over 50 by 2021 htmg heavy in the 
air like a dulling wine. John Den- 
ham, the pensions minister; was 


confronted with the accusation that 
10,000 winter fuel payments for 
harri-up pensioners were sent out 
in error; The wiry and inexplicably 
irritating John Bercow (Con, Buck- 
ingham) described his department 
as “incompetent”. Denman weak- 
ly admitted that the incident was . 
“regrettable”. Tell that to your 
grandmother as you de-frost her 
this Christmas. 

Interesting to note that during 
this pensfons palaver a more senior 
Labour member took the opportu- 
nity to ease him s elf up and shuffle 
oqt of the room. It was only as he 
vacated his seat that he wasex- 

p<Ked as the only right honourable 
member to have been awarded a' 


larg e, square cushion. But why the 
premature departure? Presum- 
ably, he -bad piles- of stuff fo get 
through. . .. 

Havingjust managed to scrape 
through on points, Harriet Harman' 
quit question time with the small- 
est of sighs. 

Outride the House earlira; the 
freshly-promoted shadow health 
secretary Anne Widdeeombe wap 
havin g h^ photograph taken. Strife- : 
ing what she undoiAte dly fan rie d .= 
to be an altering pose. Miss Wid- 
decombe - you could not help but 
notice -was wearing* sawn-offsa- " 
fori jacket in another distressing 
shade of green- Sometiiing imiri:be : 
done. 


MPs rebel over 
proposals for 
student fees 


A £143 million package of conces- 
sions by David Blunkett last night 
foiled to avert a revolt by Labour 
MPs over the Government’s con- 
troversial plans to impose tuition 
fees and scrap maintenance grants. 

As a group of Labour MPs were 
threatening to abstain or vote 
against the Government, the Edu- 
cation Secretary announced he was 
raising the age limit from 50 to 55 and 
keeping the non-repayable al- 
lowance for mature students with de- 
pendent children. 

In addition, the special non-re- 
payable £l,000-a-year grant for sin- 
gle parents would be retained. He 
also announced that the non-means- 
tested grant for disabled students 
would rise to £10,000 to help them 
meet extra costs of disability. 

As MPs prepared to debate a se- 
ries of amendments, a petition ob- 
jecting to the plans signed by 
students was handed in at 10 Down- 
ing Street by celebrities from the 
music industry, including Paul 
Weller; and Nicky Wire of Manic 
Street Preachers. 

Crowds of students from across 
the country chanted with banners 
outside the gates to Downing Street 
as a group of students, led by co- 
median Rob Newman and accom- 
panied by MPs Tony Benn and Ken 
Livingstone, handed in the letter. 

The Teaching and Higher Edu- 
cation Bill, going through its com- 
mittee stage in the Commons, will 
introduce annual tuition fees of up 
to £1000 and abolish the mainte- 
nance grant from October. 

The proposals will mean that stu- 
dents could graduate from Univer- 
sity with debts of up to £10,000, with 
opponents of the scheme claiming 


EDUCATION 


by Oliver Cave 

AND COLIN BROWN 


this win deter poorer students from 
going into the higher education sys- 
tem in the first place. 

Mr Livingstone said: “I had free 
education and I think this Bin stinks. 

“I would like to tell Tbny Blair to 
back off this and remember the 
benefits he had from free education." 

Mr Benn said he was supporting 
the students’ protest because he 
thought everyone should be entitled 
to free education. 

He said: “There was nothing 
about this in the Labour manifesto.” 


Parents should only be able to 
send their children to the 
school nearest their home. 
Lord Hattersley said last night 

He called for legislation tan- 
ning head teachers from inter- 
viewing children or parents 
when they applied for a place. 

He also attacked ministers 
for foiling to abolish grammar 
schools and allowing schools to 
select children by “aptitude”. 
He said: “Potting the question 
of denominational schools 
aside, there should be only two 
admission criteria - proximity 
to the school and siblings with- 
in it. 

In a speech to Sheffield Uni- 
versity students. Lord Hatter- 
sley also criticised Labour 
plans to encourage businesses 
to help run education action 
zones as a way of raising stan- 
dards in deprived areas. 


John McDonnell (Labour; Hayes 
and Hariington) who was leader of 
the revolt said: "The main problem 
with this legislation is that in prin- 
ciple, the whole tradition of the 
Labour Party has been opposed to 
extending fees for education. We 
were formed to ensure we created 
a more equal society.” 

Defending the government's 
plans, Mr Blunkett said that it would 
ultimately mean a fairer system for 
students. “It will be based on the af- 
fluence of the individual later in life, 
paid at a time when the student can 
afford it, at a rate the student can af- 
ford,” he said 

“In allocating existing resources, 
we dearly have to give priority to 
nursery education, standards, lit- 
eracy and the disaffected at school. 
There are no fairy godmothers. The 
better-off paying a little helps open 
up access and retain quality for the 
many who will want to be in higher 
education in the future” 

The Government has pledged 
that by 2002, an extra 500,000 stu- 
dents win be in higher education. 

Mr Blunkett announced bow ac- 
cess funds helping students in fi- 
nancial difficulties will be increased 
to £44 million and extended to part- 
time students. 

Other proposals include: 

■ £2 million to pay the tuition fees 
of part-time students losing their 
jobs after starting their course. 

■ New £250 hardship loans for stu- 
dents who find themselves in fi- 
nancial difficulties. 

■ Lifting the means test on disabled 
students’ allowances and increasing 
the rwanrimnm help available for 
non-medical helpers to £10,000 a 
yean 





to 2000 



HEALTH 


Secretary of State for Defence George Robertson displaying a landmine yesterday at Salisbury 
Plain, Wiltshire, where stocks of the weapons were being destroyed Fiona Hanscm/PA 


BY ANTHONY BEVINS 
Political Editor • 

NATIONAL HEALTH Service hospi- 
tal trusts and health authorities 
were yesterday accused by a min- 
ister of taking a cavalier attitude to- 
wards tiie threat posed by the 

miTWirmim rawnpnter bu g . 

In a Commons statement, David 
Clark, the Cabinet minister with re- 
sponsibility for Whitehall, appealed 
to MPs to do all they could to apply 
local pressure to some trusts and 
health authorities to take the issue 
seriously. 

He said the NHS and local au- 
thorities needed to reassure the 
pubfc that tiiey could ensure a "sat- 
isfactory continuathm of key publfc 
services over the millennium”. 

The tag will strike from the end 
of next year when two-digit year- 
dates change to 00. At that point, 
some computer programs will be un- 
able to distinguish 2000 from 1900. 

It merged yesterday that the 
NHS executive has given all trusts 
and authorities a September 1999 
deadline far ensuring ‘fall parts of the 
NHS are fulfy prepared with com- 
pliant equipment or effective con- 
tingency plans in place”. 

That liaadlmR is certain to in- 
crease government concerns about 
tiie action being taken by the I^HS 
- because it leaves an inadequate 
three-month safety net for authori- 
ties which fall behind. 

The National Audit Office re- 
ported just last month that 15 per 
cent of trusts who tethered to reply 
to an official survey “were not con- 
fideut that they ^ would succeed in en- 
suring that their clinical equipment 
would continue functioning nor- 
mally in year 2000”. 
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Murdoch predatory pricing 
unscathed by Bill, says QC 


GOVERNMENT plans to tighten up com- 
petition law will not prevent newspaper 
price cutting by Rup«t Murdoch, a legal 
opinion obtained by Independent News- 
papers shows. 

The opinion, commissioned from a 
leading competition lawyer by the own- 
ers of The Independent, will be reject- 
ed today by the Government It says its 
lawyers have a different view. 

The issue will be decided today dur- 
ing the committee stage of the Compe- 
tition Bill in the House of Commons. 

The Government will seek to over- 
turn a House of Lords amendment de- 
signed to stop predatoiy pricing by Mr 
Murdoch's newspaper The Times. 

Ministers have asserted that the 
new clause 19, which would prohibit 
abuse of a dominant position in cir- 
cumstances which mi g ht reduce the di- 
versiiy of the press, is “unnecessary and 
unworkable". 

niey want to remove it from the tail, 
claiming that other measures con- 
tained in the legislation will regulate 
newspaper pricing. 

However, an opinion from Richard 
Fbwler QC for the owners of The Inde- 
pendent says the measures in the bill 
would have to be modified if they were 
to help address newspaper pricing. 

Mr Murdoch sells The Times for 30 
pence on weekdays, considerably less 
than any other broadsheet newspaper 
Atone point the paper sold for 10 pence 


MEDIA 


BY FRAN ABRAMS 



Rupert Murdoch’s price cutting 
moves will be debated in 
Parliament today 

on Mondays. Brendan Hopkins, man- 
aging director of Independent News- 
papers, said: “This opinion is quite 
categoric in its rejection of the 


Government view that the amendment 
was “unnecessary and unworkable’. 
“The Government’s position on Clause 
19 is now untenable and I look forward 
to it honouring pledges it made in op- 
position to act against predatoiy news- 
paper pricing.” 

However; the Department of Trade 
and Industry said its own legal opinion 
showed the opposite. 

It believed European case law 
showed that where prices were below 
the average cost of production, they 
should be assumed to be predatoiy. No 
proof of intent is needed, a spokesman 
said. 

"We believe that the abuse of domi- 
nance such as predatory pricing should 
be stamped out whatever the market,” 
he said. 

Inaletter to David Chidgey, the lib- 
eral Democrat spokesman for trade and 
industry, the minister of state Ian Mc- 
Cartney said the Government's advice 
was confidential 

Last night Mr Chidgey said he would 
be happy to assist in drawing up a work- 
able amendment 

“However; I fear that the Govern- 
ment’s real opinion is that the amend- 
ment is politically undesirable, rather 
than practically unworkable,” he said. 

“The Government must stop pan- 
dering to powerful media moguls and 
stand up for the continuing freedom and 
diversity of the British press." 


Questions and Answers 


Ecstasy Testing: 

George Howarth, a Home Office Min- 
ister; said in response to James Clap- 
pison (Hertsmere) that kits testing for 
the presence of ecstasy are of doubtful 
value But the Government does not in- 
tend to introduce specific controls on 
the supply of the kits. 


Sudan: 

Clare Short, the Secretary of State for 
International Development, told Ann 
Clwyd CCynon Valley) that she had ap- 
proved farther British contributions 
during May totalling £&23m, bringing 
the overall assistance to Sudan since 
February to no^Om. 


Abattoir: 

Jeff Rookec the Agriculture Minister, 
told Dale Campbell-Savours 
(Workington) that a confidential help 
line had been set up for Meat Hygiene 
Service employees who are intimidat- 
ed or threatened by their colleagues or 

employers. 


Tories warned 
on Lords reform 


THE THREAT of a constitutional 
crisis was stepped up last night 
after the Government warned it 
would use the Parliament Act to 
force through legislation to reform 
the House of Lords if Conservative 
peers used their majority to block it 
The warning of a constitutional 
battle with Tory peers came after 
Viscount Cranbome, the Conserva- 
tive leader of the House of Lords 
reinforced the Tories’ threat to black 
the reforms in the Lords, unless 
the aristocrats are replaced by 
peers who were “as least as inde- 
pendent". 

His remarks, reinforcing the 
warning given at the weekend by 
William Hague, the Conservative 
leader; were condemned by the Gov- 
ernment and the Liberal Democrat 
leader Paddy Ashdown. 

Mr Ashdown said: “It appears that 
Hague has deeded that the Tories 
will defend the past and simply 
tear up the Salisbury convention 
[that the Lords will not block a 
measure that was a manifesto com- 
mitment of the elected Govern- 
ment], That I regard as exceeding^ 

dangerous.” 

The Liberal Democrat leader 
backed the Government’s proposed 
reforms to the Lords in a party re- 
part calling forradical changes to the 
constitution with proportional rep- 
resentation for the next general 
election. The mam points are: 

■ to cut the Commons by 250 MPs 
to 500 seats; 

fixed-terra parliaments of four 
years; 

cut toe number of ministers by 35; 
make Cabinet papers public after 
10 years; 

rename the House of Lords the 
“Senate" with two-stage reform on 
toe lines proposed by the Govern- 
ment. 


CONSTITUTION 


By Colin brown 


Lord Cranbome warned that 
proposals for the wider reform of tl 
House were not introduced at tl 
same time as scrapping the votii 
rights of hereditary peers, it wou 
be blocked in the Lords by tl 
Tories. “Unless stage one and ti 
further reform of stage two happ< 
together; stage two will not happt 
at all In private, I have heard mi 
isters accept that,” he told a co 
ference in London. 

The Leader of toe House 
Lords, Lord Richard, said it wou 
be a “constitutional outrage" if tin 
tried to use their “army of herec 
tary peers” to block government r 
form of the House of Lords. 

He said they still hoped to rear 
agreement with the Conservative 
on arrangements for a reformc 
upper chamber; taking away tl 
ri gbt of hereditary peers to sit an 
vote in toe Lords. But Lord Richai 
confirmed that if a deal was not po 
stole the Government would farm 

in a Bill to scran the vo ting ri gh ts- 

hereditary peers and create an “h 
terim" House while toe future 
position of the new chamber, we 
derided. 

Lead Richard made dear that to 
Government would use the Ifariu 
ment Act to force through the Ir- 

islation after a delay of a year if t 


the House of Lords to bio 
reforms. “Like toe Grand OIi 

rtf fUaaa - 9 m 
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to the top of the hill I can onl 
that they have the good se 
march them down as he did, 

Richard said. 

Paddy Ash 
Review , z 
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Protesters stock up for Birmingham road war 



The eco-warrior Ming stocking up with food supplies during a shopping trip to the local supermarket 


John Voos 


EVEN ECO-WARRIORS must eat 
Ming one of the protesters who 
has set up camp near the Birming- 
ham Northern Relief Road, took 
time out to buy provisions at the 
weekend. 

He is one of about 30 people who 
have been gathered at two camps 
near the proposed route for the 
road since last October in protest at 
the six-lane privately owned toll ex- 
pressway which Labour once vowed 
would never be built Hie protesters 
have created a warren of bunkers 
with the intention of hol ding up 
clearance work. They claim they can 
chain themselves to the security 
doors fora month if necessary 

Hie Rev David Shawcross, who 
spends as much time as he can at 
the Greenwood Camp, in Sutton 
Coldfield, plans to “lock on" to a tree 
and start reading the Bible aloud 
once the demolition starts. “It is il- 
legal to interrupt a clergyman or 
minis ter while he is about his nor- 
mal business and as I hold regular 
prayer meetings up there, it is my 
normal business," he said. “It takes 
about a fortnight to read the Bible 
right thro ugh continuously and after 
that I shall begin on the hymn book." 

Charles Bradshaw-Srnith, a busi- 
ness analyst and chairman of the Al- 
liance Against the BNRR, which 


BY KATE WATSON-SMYTH 

includes 16 said; “It is 

hard to believe that the Government 
has given the go-ahead to build this 

road. It is environmentally destruc- 
tive will create more traffic and is 
not wanted by the local people. 

“Why should our communities be 
sacrificed when there is no greater 
good. Hie traffic in and out of the 
conurbation will remain the same 
so there is no point in building 
this road." 

Whfle the protesters at the camp 
concentrate on direct action, mem- 
bers of the alliance are taking their 
protest through the courts. 

They have demanded access to 
the secret contract agreements for 
the construction of the 27-mde-long 
toll road which is due to run through 
greenbelt land and two sites of 
special scientific interest 

Mr Bradshaw-Smitb said that on 
the basis of a letter written by John 
Prescott, which the group has seen, 
the concession agreement contains 
illegal clauses which forced the Sec- 
retary of State to give the go-ahead 
to the road last July. 

Last week, a judge ruled that the 
group’s lawyers could have access 
to certain parts of the agreement 
with the contractors, Midland Ex- 


pressway limited. “Our lawyers 
have said that document should be 
in the public domain and that is 
what we are fighting foe" said Mr 
Bradshaw-Smith. 

“Once our lawyers have seen 
the documents we can use that 
information in our second case 
which is to put a stop to the road 
altogether” 

Gerald Sells, of West Midlands 
Friends of the Earth, who helped or- 
ganise the alliance, said the road 
would not ease congestion but 
would simply shuffle traffic else- 
where. “Hie Government has ad- 
mitted that the traffic on the M6 wffl 
be the same and most of the people 

who will use the BNRR are cur- 
rently using A roads. They will just 
end up being pushed on to the mo- 
torway causing a huge bottleneck,” 
he said. 

The BNRR was conceived in the 
1980 as part ofan“M25-styte" orbital 
motorway round Birmingham and 
was to be used as the flagship for a 
Conservative policy of private toll 
motorways. The developers were 
hoping to start work on the £400m 
scheme in December but have ad- 
mitted that the legal action has set 
them back a yean 

The BNRR will link the M42 at 
Coleshill with the M6 at Cannock. 


Biotech 
firms hit 
back at 
Charles 


A ROW sparked by the Prince 
of Wales launching an attack an 
genetically modified foods in- 
tensified yesterday as biotech- 
nology companies hit back. 
They were, they said, satisfied 
both with the biological and the 
regulatory basis for their work. 

At the heart Of the debate is 
a struggle for the soul of British 
consumers, between agro- 
chemical interests and new 
technology on one side and or- 
ganic farmers on the other. . 
Consumer groups yesterday 
sided with the Prince, catting for 
fuller labelling of genetically 
modified (GM) foods. 

Biotechnology companies 
defended their work after the 
Prince aired in a newspaper 
article his worries about in- 
serting genes into crops . 

Dr Colin Merritt, techn i cal 
manager of Monsanto, said 
that genetic modification was 
an extension of practices that 
had existed for thousands of 
years; “AD that’s Afferent is that 
we now understand the chem- 
istry and the genetics far more 
than we did and we can use a 
slightly wider range of choice 
of material." 

A sp okes man for Zeneca, 
the British biotechnology com- 
pany added: “Prince Charles is 
entitled to hfa views, but we be- 
lieve that on a scientific basis 
the biotechnology is regulated 
correctly and there are correct 
regulatory measures in place 
before a product goes to 
market” 

Europe insists on far more 
stringent testing procedures 
than the US for new GM foods. 
Proponents insist that biotech- 
nology which can introduce 
■new genes into crops from en- 
tirely (Efferent species - or 
even from animals into 

- is necessary both to meet the 

world's increasjng demand tor 
food, and to reduce the need for 

artificial chemicals that could 
affect the environment 

Patrick Holden, director of 
the organic movement’s Sou 
Association, warned that roost 
of the new crops wouW De 

herbidde-resistant airito* 

there were also unforeseen 


BY CHARLES ARTHUR 
Science and ' 
Technology Editor 


to pass could be irreversible 
and difficult to counter", 


He suggested that in 10 
years all the main staple food 
crops might be modified: “This 
is a technology which is going 
to be imposed on all of us 
whether we like it or not, and 
itwill deny consumers choice.” 
Prince Charles compared 
the possible effects to those of 
BSE -mad cow disease -in an 
.artideina daily newspaper He 
wrote; “The lesson of BSE and 
other entirely man-made dis- 
asters in the cause of ‘cheap 
food’ is surely that it is the un- 
foreseen consequences which 
present the greatest cause for 
concern. 

“Once genetic material has 
been released into the envi- 
ronment it cannot be recalled. 
The likelihood of a major prob- 
lem may be slight, but if some- 
thing does go badly wrong we 
will be faced with the problem 
of clearing up a land of pollution 
which is self-perpetuating.” 
The National Consumer 
Council (NCO said the Prince 
was more in tune with con- 
sumers than EUptficy makers 
who had failed to insist there 
should be dear labelling. 

NCC director Ftath Evans 
said “Consumers want to know 
bow their food has been pro- 
duced because, for a vari ety of 
reasons, many- do hot wish to 
eat foods hum GM sources.” 
Prince Charles suggested 
that, farming GM soybeans lead 
to use of pesticides where 
“when the crop' is sprayed, 
every other plant in the field is 
killed The result is an essen- 
tially sterile field, providing 
neither food nor habitat for 
wildlife.” 

Fbr Monsanto, Dr Merritt re- 
sponded: “3n the United States 
the amount of insecticide used 

on one crop alone had been re- 
duced by two mfllicm litres.” 
He rejected as “irresponsi- 
ble nonsense” claims that his 
firm was seeking corporate 
power by selling fanners both 

seed and its own patented pes- 
ticide. Farmers did not have to 
buy his products, he said. 

Leading article 

Review, page 3 


Car-theft gang jailed 


fight- GANG members who 


rtje victims erf their crimes with 
violence before paradmg the 

st^en cars in front of fi^ds. 

crane's activities 


Cunts, were tnlr i 

judge Bruce CdestoM 

ssggSSs 

SStsSbas 


involved more 

worth of cars, including 
Rjrsches and BMWs. 

Sentencing the eight at Cov- 


their “blatant and braaen” 

crininialactmties,andb^- 

nosed jail terms of between 
PJSoXs and four years. 




NOKIA 



Freedom of 
expression. 

The Nokia 5110 lets you 
express yourself instantly. 

Simply click off one coloured 
Xpress-on™ Cover, then click 
on a new one - it's really 
that easy. Change your mind, 
click over to the colour of 
your choice with some 
exciting options free* instore 
to try for yourself. There are 
seven sophisticated metallic 
Xpress-on™ Covers to choose 
from too, including Bermuda 
Blue, Shark Silver and Tango 
Orange. All this from a phone 
with outstanding talk and 
standby times, and the Nokia 
Navi™ Key; one simple-to-use 
key which controls everything. 

Yet the new Nokia 5110 is 
smaller and lighter than i*Cove/$ 
you’d ever expect. 

Call 0990 003110 § 

today for a leaflet 
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New pension deal for divorced wome|| 


PROPOSALS to give women feirer 
pension rights if they divorce 
were published by the Government 
yesterday. 

The plan win cuiabie the courts to 

treat pension rights like any other 
assets when dividing property be- 
tween divorcing couples. 

The Government estimates that 
up to 50,000 people a year, mostly 
women, could benefit. 

“Pension sharing'’ would enable 
the transfer of all, or a proportion, 
of a husband’s pension rights whol- 
ly to his s oon-to-be-form er wife, en- 
suring a "clean break” settlement 
and a decent retirement income for 
the woman. 

plan hnilds nn consultation by 
the previous TOry government 
which produced broad consensus 
that pension sharing was the way 
forward, though tbe system may not 
be fully in place until 2000. 

Harriet Harman, Secretary of 
State for Social Security and Minis- 
ter for Women, said: “Many women 
face poverty in retirement after di- 
vorce, despite the contribution they 
have made to their husband’s pen- 
sion. We are giving women a fair 
share of pension on divorce. 

“This is an important step to- 
wards fairness and security in 


retirement for women and it is part 
of reforming pensions." 

Women are generally much poor- 
er than men in retirement, and 
often lose out after divorce because 
of inadequate arrangements for 
splitting pension rights. 

Ms Harman said the proposals 
powignispri the wife’s contribution to 
her husband’s pension rights by 
caring for children and the home, en- 
abling hfm to work and build up a 
healthy second pension. 

Research in 1995 found men were 
four times as likely as women to have 
“substantial" pension rights on di- 
vorce - defined as five or more 
years’ contributions to an occupa- 
tional pension. 

The idea of pension sharing was 
first raised by the Law Commission 
in 1969. It has attracted more at- 
tention recently partly because the 
divorce rate in England and Wales 
more than doubled - from 74,000 a 
year to 155,000 - between 1971 and 
1995, and trebled in Scotland over the 
same period, to 12,000 a year. 

Pension rights are one of the most 
valuable assets owned by many 
divorcing couples. 

The consultation document notes 
that 19 milli on workers -more than 
three-quarters of the number in 


work -are building up funds in ei- 
ther an occupational or personal 
pension scheme, and the value of 
those funds now exceeds £800bn. 

But, unlike nearly afi other assets, 
divorcing couples cannot split 
pension rights between them. 

The law has been changed to 
make some progress towards a fair- . 
er division of pension rights, but the 
provisions have drawbacks and are 
not much used. Since the 1970s, 
courts have had to take of 

the value of rights to offset them 
against other assets in financial 
settlements, or “ear-mark” them fiar 
maintenance payments once the 
pension starts being paid. 

The pension sharing proposal 
would not be mandatory but would 
enable some or all of a spouse’s pen- 
sion rights to be transferred to the 
other spouse on divorce, giving that 
person rights to a second pension of 
their own, not dependent on the cir- 
cumstances of the former partner: 

It will be available for occup&r 
tkmal and personal pensions, and the 
State Earnings Related Pension 
Scheme (Serps). 

The Commons social security se- 
lect committee wifi take evidence on 

the prnpwmlR- T-ggfaUKnn iaWferiy tn 
be introduced by the end of this yean 



Sallle Quin at home in Chichester; she is campaigning for fair division of pensions on divorce 


Andrew Hassoti 



It would be nice to think the question will never arise, but you need only look at recent events to see how close we can 
be, at any time, to a national emergency when our armed forces, including the reservists who work for you, are deployed. 

Our forces may have reduced in size, but their commitments have not. That’s why volunteers are increasingly important to 
us and why proper training is so crucial. In civilian life it makes them better employees; better motivated, more responsible 
and quicker to act on their own initiative. In an emergency this could make the difference between life and death. So, next 
time any of your volunteers need time off for military training, we hope you’ll understand and support their commitment. 
After all, they are prepared to risk their lives for you and your country. 



NELC 


YOUR EMPLOYEES IN THE RESERVE FORCES WORK HARDER FOR YOU, HARDER FOR US. 

NELC, Duke ofYorle’s HQ. Chdsu, London, SW3 4SS. IsNMd by die Nrioral W U*o„ a**. b*, „*.,***, 
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‘Everything I 
had went into 
the family pot’ 


WHEN Sallie Quin’s husband 
walked out on her and their 
teenage daughter seven years 
ago it was the beginning of a 

relentless finaneial struggle. 

Like thousands of other 
Women, Mrs Quin believes that 
she is entitled to a share in her 
former spouse's company pen- 
sion because it was intended as 
a nest-egg for both of them. 

She said: "If I hadn’t ironed 
his shirts every week, taken his 
suits to the dry cleaners and 
looked after him when he had 
sciatica I don't think he would 
have held down his job. I 
earned a right to that money. 

“It’s tiie principle that 
counts ... When he got paid ami 
I got paid the money was 
pooled ... Everything that I 
had went into the famil y pot 
"The woman he left me for 
was with him for two months at 
the firm where he had worked 
for 22 years. I had been with 
him for 17 out of those 22 years. 
She had been with him for two 
months and then he quit Now 
she is going to get my widow’s 
pension.” 

Mrs Quin, 53, now works 
voluntarily for EairShares, a 
pressure group that campaigns 
for fair division of all assets, in- 
cluding pensions, on divorce. 

She relies on income support 
to pay the mortgage on their 
family home in Chichester, 
West Sussex. She said: "There 
is not enough equity in this 
house to sell up and move on. 

I can’t find a job that will pay 
enough money to cover a mort- 


Ballet classes 
offered to all 


THE ENGLISH National Ballet 
(ENBj is to run free classical 
dance classes in the park, and 
put merchandise in toy shops, 
in an attempt to widen ballet’s 
popularity amongst the public. 

The initiatives are recom- 
mended in a report by a top 
marketing management con- 
sultancy company which the 
publicly fended ENB employed 
to improve its audience fig- 
ures and enhance its image. 

The consultancy, Darwin, 
has drawn up a report for the 
ENB which luges a change of 
approach. The report, which 
has been seen by The fndeperir 

dent, says the ENB should 
allow ticket bookings over the 
Internet, expand the reach of 
corporate hospitality packages 
and develop affiliations with 

restaurantsandhotelchains.lt 

also urges the company to em- 
phasise the “very physical na- 
ture of baflet”. It is thought this 
will attract more men to shows. 
At present only about a quarter- 
of all attendees are male. 

The ENB, which receives a 
£33m grant from the Arts Coun- 
cil has welcomed the report and 
later this month will start 

putting the recommendations 
into action. Prom 18 to 22 June 

the ENB wfll mount “Lark in the 

Rarkf , offering ballet classes in 
Kensington Gardens opposite 

the Royal Albert Hall, where the 

company is staging Romeo and 
Juliet. As well as place t^ 


By David Lister 
Arts News Edito r 

public will also be ahle to s€ 
company training in the j: 

The ENB commissi' 
Darwin following the dea 
Diana, Princess of Wales, 
as ENB’s patron raised 
profile of the or ganic 
ENB’s deputy executive d 
tot; Richard Shaw, said: 
have obviously reached 
Point where we have to con 

with new ways of genen 
interest” 

Dan Salmons, one of 
wn’s founding partners. : 
Market research sugg 
that about six per cent a 



■ * “ MIH W I 

tween 30 and 40 per c« 
open to the idea. All oi 
People are ENB’s targe 
ence. To do that we h 


* — 

Darwin’s market rt 
among ballet audienc 
round a number of oi 
which will find echoes 
arts audiences. Audiem 
ments include: “Why di 
ice cream seller alway 
down in a few minu tes 
curtain down? Itis ba 
pars ... the theatre is ahs 
not for comfort... thert 
tnuch leg room... not « 
bar staff ... bar prices too 
more ladies’ tofletsne- 
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For one woman, 
and thousands 
more, a new law 
will come too late 

gage that was based on my hus- 
band’s salary” She said that she 
and her husband had made, a 
joint derision that she would 
work part-time and look after 
their child so she was not a 
“latchkey kid”. "1 worked part- 
time. My money covered things 
like school uniforms and school 
trips and the odd holiday. It was 
the normal set-up,” she added. 

After Mrs Quin's husband 
left her in 1991 he left his job, 
at the age of 49. and began to 
draw his pension at the mid of 
that yea c She says that al- 
though their matrimonial as- 
sets amounted to £250,000,she 
was left with less than a quar- 
ter of that “I got the equity on 
the house and the endowment 
policy and a second-hand car, 
which all amounted to £54,000.” 

Sallie, who will gain nothing 
personally from a new law, says 
she is campaigning to establish 
a principle. She is determined 
that her daughter; now a 22- 
year-old university student, 
should not be forced into the 
same position. 

She said: "EairShares must 
have had calls from 12-15,000 
people. About 100 of them are 
men. I think that proportion wiD 
increase over time.” 

Unus Gregoriadis 
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Flower on viola; Katharine Wood on cello and So-Ock Kim on violin 


New war 


against 
army of 
termites 
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IRA bomb calls 
‘were inaccurate’ 


THE IRA gaw “inaccurate and whol- 
ly inadequate* warnings of the 
Docklands bomb that killed two 
men and ended its 16-month cease- 
fire, a court heard yesterday. 

The bomb, which was bufit into a 
converted lorry, went off as thou- 
sands of people were leaving work 
anri going home, John Bevan QC told 
Woolwich Crown Court in east 
London. 

James McCanfle, 29, a labourer 
from Crossmaglen, Co Armagh, de- 
nies conspiring “with other per- 
sons unkn own" to cause an 
explosion likely to endanger life or 
cause serious injury to property be- 
tween 30 October 1995 and 10 
February 1996. 

He also denies murdering Inam 
Bashir and John Jeffries, the two 
who died in the blast 

Mr Bevan said the explosion, at 
South Quay at 6.59pm on Friday 9 
February 1996, was "enormous" 
find brought to an and the first 18- 
month ceasefire by the IRA. 

He went on: “Inaccurate and, 
from the point of view of tuning, 
wholly inadequate warnings were 
given by telephone from a number 
of people. These warnings did not 


begin to give police sufficient time 
to warn and evacuate the many 
thousands of people working and 
leaving work in the area." 

Ap^ceman managed to warn Mr 
B ashir and Mr Jeffries to leave but 
they “did not act immediately., 
within a few minutes they were 
lulled instantly when it went 
off." 

Mr Bevan told the jury that a 
"meticulous investigation" had 
traced the bomb lorry's history to 
Northern Ireland. A month before 
the blast, it had been taken on a prac- 
tice run to Carlisle. 

"It was a major IRA operation 
which must have involved a large 
number of people, each with their 
own explicit role in the planning of 
it, the conversion of the lorry and the 
housing, the storing of the lorry and, 
of course, the manufacturer of the 
bomb inside the lorry.” 

He said McCardle’s alleged role 
was a "central one at the forefront 
of the plan". 

His finger: thnmh and palm prints 
were found on a number of items 
which could be linked to the practice 
and bombing runs. 

The trial continues. 


SCIENTISTS WENT to war yes- 
terday against a rare oolouy of 
stubborn termites that is de- 
stroying two holiday homes on 
the Devon coast 
It was hoped the termites, 
which were discovered four 
years ago and make up 
Britain's only infestation of the 
insect, had been killed off when 
they, were originally treated at 
the time. 

But a few weeks ago they 
were found to have survived 
and were happily munching 
their way through the two 
beach-front properties in 
Sami ton, north of Bude. 

Around one million termites 
are thought to be advancing on 
a 190ft-4ong front, chewing their 
way through the wooden 
infrastructure of the £200,000 . 
luxury houses. 

■Hie termite-busting team, 
led by Dr Robert Verkerk from 
Imperial College, London, in- 
cludes scientists from the 
Building Research Establish- 
ment and the Natural Re- 
sources Institute. 

Rinded by £190,000 of gov- 
ernment money they are be- 
ginning their attack on the 
voracious insects, who have 
already rendered the properties 
^Twihnhitahl e, with an inspec- 
tion of the site. 

They will then examine 

other timbers ta a 200-metre ra- 
dius around the affected prop- 
erties including fence posts 
and tree stumps. If it is dis- 
covered the infestation has 

spread beyond that range, the 
. m tin Dvtondpri to 


a 500-metre radius. 

The tram will sink cylinders 
of unaffected wood into the 
ground further out still and 
wait to see if they are attacked, 

so they will be able to gauge the 


BY MATTHEW BRACE 

full extent of the infestation. 
These cylinders of wooden 
“bait” will then be replaced 
with wood treated with an en- 
vironmentallyfrieiKJfycfaemcal 
called hexafhimuron, an insect 
growth-regulator with the 
toxicity of table salt 

A spokesman from the De- 
partment of Environment, 
Transport and Regions, said: 
“This is eaten by worker ter- 
mites who transfer it to the 
young developing insects who 
then fe3 to mature, eventually 
wiping out the population - we 
hope.” 

It could take the team as long 
as two years to eradicate the 
colony completely and it win 
continue to monitor the area for 
at least another decade. Several 
householders in the area have 
been asked to participate in the 

mon i to ring programme. 

Termites, which can wreck 
bouses and wipe out craps, are 
usually found in tropical coun- 
tries although some are also 
present in temperate dimes, 
such as the south of France. 

The DETR says it is thought 
that the Devon colony was in- 
troduced inadvertently to 
Britain in the soil of a pot plant 
brought from the Continent 

These creatures, often con- 
sidered to be the most de- 

structiveofinsectsjusuallyljve 

in mounds built of so3 mixed 
with saliva which can be up to 
■ lift high and hold upwards of 
six million insects. 

The queen termite can pro- 
duce 360,000 eggs a day. How- 
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clima te, the Devon termites 
have bred and fed more slow- 
ly and therefore the colony is 
not as big as it could be. 
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Fighting narcotics: As the UN deliberates, part of New York has an approach based on the power of the family 

Local heroes lead the war on 



BY DAVID USBORNE 
in New York 


THE Bodega De La Ramilia .is bare- 
ly a mfla away from the United Na- 
tions headquarters in New York, 
where this week world leaders are 
meeting to ponder the scourge of 
drug abuse and trafficking. In Eng- 
lish, it is the “Fhmfly Grocery*' and 
some of the UN delegates migh t 
want to pay it a visit 

With its startling front window, 
decorated with a primary-colour 
mural in Latino themes of children 
and music, this place is in the heart 
of Manhattan's Lower East Side - 
“Loisaida" to Spanish speakers - 
where ga n g violence, intimidation 
and murder still flourish on the 
lucrative fuel of cocaine and heroin. 

It was, until a short time ago, a 
bodega lflm so many others in the 
neighbourhood which traded in 
drugs under the counter: In 1995 it 
was the scene of a police shoot-out 
which left one person dead and a 
police officer paralysed. 

But today, the Bodega is a sym- 
bol of a new approach to tackling 
drugs, and drugs consumption 
which is the philosophical opposite 
to punishment, prosecution and im- 
prisonment. It is, in fret, at the bat- 
he front in a war where the strategy 
is not punishment but prevention, 
treatment and education. 

The Bodega's specific mission 
may seem obvious, but it is alone 
across aE of the United States in 
practising it. It is to try to help users 
who have already fallen foul of the 
c rimina l justice system, and proba- 
bly spent time in prison, by offering 
support and counselling to them and 
to all of their family. 

With as many as 50 families en- 
rolled in its programmes at one time, 
the Bodega takes two, overlapping, 
views. Families of users are victims, 
too. Grandsons steal from grand- 
mothers to buy heroin. Husbands 
beat wives. Children lose love and 
even the roofe over their heads. TWo- 
thirds of those coming to La Bode- 
ga live in public housing, from which, 
under city rules, anyone found using 
is instantly evicted. 

Second, those families, if they can 
be given help fay places like La 
Bodega, can help the user to over- 
come their habit, to get back on the 
straight and narrow and, hopefully, 
stay out of trouble and prison. One- 
quarter of those behind bars in the 
US are there for drugs-related 
crimes only and nothing else. 

“To me, the fight against drugs is 



A drag addict in Lower East Side, where a new approach that does not depend on force is being tried 


not about border patrols," said La 
Bodega’s director; Carol Shapiro, 
who wOl address a panel at the UN 
summit tomorrow. “We’re demon- 
ising the uses and by extension all 
of their families. But the families are 
a resource and we are trying to use 
that 

“Conventional drug treatment 
pulls people away from from their ex- 
isting supports. What we believe is 
that, there are lot of strengths in peo- 


ple's families. Our role is to extract 
and reinforce those strengths from 
the families and not to fry to de- 
monise and exacerbate the 
problem.” 

Ms Shapiro is far from alone in 
her feelings. Leading those who 
will try this week to impress on del- 
egates at the UN the need for a rev- 
olutionary approach to breaking 
the drugs cycle will be the Newark- 
based Lmdsmith Center. The foun- 


dation, which is funded by the phil- 
anthropist and financier George 
Soros, advocates approaches sudh 
as needle-exchange programmes 
to save drug users from infecting 
themselves, or others, with HIV. 

To drive home its point, the Lind- 
smith yesterday bought double- 
page spreads in newspapers such as 
the New York Times featuring a let- 
ter signed by a array of concerned 
drugs-policy activists, arguing that 


the global war on drugs is now 
causing more harm than drug abuse 
itself, precisely because of its focus 
largely on criminalisation and pun- 
ishment. 

With signatories who include 
British MPs, professors, religious 
leaders and the former head of the 
Scotland 'Yard Drug Squad. Edward 
Ellison, the letter stated: “Scarce re- 
sources better expended on health, 
education and economic develop- 


Two weeks ago, foe police suc- 
cessfully split open one of the most 
violent gangs,- toe Cut Throat Crew. 
The breakthrough sprang from an 
mvestigatianinto two edits members 
charged with rorxKringa woman fir 
non-payment for drugSL_ They 
allegedly attempted to rapeEveteoe 
ganfaina, before pushing her off 
from a roof to her deatb- 

While many who are dependent 
on drugs have been in toe over- 
whelmingly Hispanic neighbour- 
hood for generations, some of toe 
area's customers are not just out- 
siders, but also famous. A week 
ago, Scott Wetland, former, lead 
singer of toe Stone T&hpte Pilots, an 
“alternative” rock band, was 
arrested coming out of toe public 
housing units in possession of 
heroin. - 

The Dead Man Walking gan g, 
which sold own-brand concoctions 
such as “Red Rum”, briefly achieved 


Justin Sutcliffe 


ment are squandered on ever more 
expensive interdiction efforts.” 
There can be few better test-beds 
for a new approach than the Lower 
Blast Side, where the battles between 
gangs for supremacy over lucrative 
territory spills almost daily onto 
toe streets and toe newspaperhead- 
lines. In a year; the New Y>rk police 
have brought charges against 90 
members of gangs such as the now 
notorious Dead Man Walking gan g. 


board player from toe group 
“Smashing Pumpkins” Jonathan 
Metvoin, died from a overdose of 
herom that it had supplied to him. 

One who has been helped by La 
Bodega is Santos Poggi,wbQ was re- 
cently incarcerated for drugs crimes 
for a year man upstate penitentiary. 
He suffered, but so tod his wife, 
Melissa, who tried to visit him reg- 
ularly “You try not to show your 
anger, because I knew he was going 
through a lot,” Melissa said at toe 
Bodega. ust because you are not 
behind bars, you stiD feel like youYe 
serving the sentence with him.” 

Santos and Melissa, however; 
have found sanctuary and peace at 
La Bodega. Fbrnout Santos is dean 
and out of trouble with iris parole of- 
ficer *ffll week, I go through so much 
and I look forward to coming here,” 
he explained. “Otherwise, Fd stay 
home and go crazy because no (me 
is trying to listen to my problems". 
■ The convicted drugs smuggler 
Howard Marks, the Labour MP 
Paul Flynn and Cohn Paisley a for- 
mer heroin addict and former 
mayor, were among those protest- 
ing outside toe Foreign Office in 
Whitehall yesterday against the UN 
conference on drugs in New York. 
The three-day session, starting 
today, will be attended by John 
Prescott, Deputy Prime Minister; 
and the UK drugs tsar Keith 
HeflawelL Mr Marks, a campaigner 
for the legalisation of cannabis, said 
the conference would not do any- 
thing to stop the gangsters involved 
in foe ill egal drugs industry. 
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Introducing a 
mortgage 
so flexible It 


lets you write 
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The new Woolwich Open Plan mortgage. Because you’ve been 
ruled by mortgage companies long enough. 


Most mortgages tie you down. The new Open Plan 
mortgage from the Woolwich sets you free to run your life 


Shorten the term of your mortgage or reduce the number 
of monthly repayments and you'll make substantial 


Heston aims to put 
rifle lobby in vogue 


By Mary dejevsky 
in Washington 


Charlton Heoton, the Holly- 
wood actor who played Moses 
in the film epic, The Ten Com- 
mandments and won an Oscar 
for his portrayal of Ben Huz; 
was yesterday inducted into 
the presidency of one of Amer- 
ica's most powerful and best or- 
ganised lobby groups, the 
National Rifle Association. 

Heston, who is 73 and has 
been active in the association 
for more than 25 years, told the 
annual NRA convention in 
Philadelphia that he wanted to 
bring the NRA “back into the 
mainstream" so that no one 
would have to be ashamed to be 
a member. 

EQs words reflected the new 
defensiveness of an organisa- 
tion which has found itself in- 
creasingly blamed, e specialty 
by those on toe left, for much 


that is wrong with America 
today, starting with levels of 
inner-city violence and a recent 
spate of fetal school shootings. 
There were anti-NRA protests 
in P hil adel ph ia, a d(y that has 
bucked the trend towards less 
violent crime and has toe high- 
est proportion of shooting 
deaths - 82 per cent of 425 
killings last year- in America. 

The liberal establishment 
expressed its disapproval for 
the NRA by keeping the con- 
vention at arm's length, and 
many media organisations 
gave it scant coverage, aside 
from Heston’s election. 

To listen to NRA convention 
speakers, howevo; and read the 
NRA’s publications is to ac- 
cess quite a different view of toe 
world. The Association, with 
more than rtirpp mfllinn paiAjip 
members, regards itself as the 
voice of “responsible gun own- 
ership" and chief defender of 


the Second Amendment of the 
US Constitution, the right of 
every citizen to bear arms. Its 
platform combines support for 
increased civilian ownership 
of firearms with a strong law- 
and-order platform. 

To toe NRA, the villains of 
endemic urban crime and the 
recent school shootings are 
not guns, but lax parental dis- 
cipline, family breakdown and 
a penal system which releases 
felons too soon. As the uncle of 
one of toe pupils injured in last 
month's school shooting in Ore- 
gon put it in a letter to toe Wash- 
ington Post “Providing safety 
with more restrictive gun-con- 
trol laws is a feel-good fallacy 
that has failed in the past” 

His views enjoy wide sup- 
port especially in the mid- 
Wes tern and southern US 
states, as witnessed by in- 
creasing NRA membership and 
record attendance at this year’s 


gathering. By the time the 
4,000-strong convention dosed 
yesterday, it had attracted al- 
most 50,000 visitors. 

In his keynote speech to toe 
convention dinner; the leader of 
the Republican majority in the 
Senate, Tfrent Lott, said curb- 
ing violence in America’s inner 
cities would be achieved not by 
reducing gun ownership, but by 
putting more guns in the hands 
of the law-abiding citizens. 
“What we really need,” he said, 
“is 100 million Americans who 
know how to deter crime." 

While President Clinton has 
had some success in toughen- 
ing gun control, his anti-gun 
crusade has met resistance, lb 
the NRA, gun control laws are 
anathema. The strength of feel- 
ing in toe association is such 
that Charlton Heston faced 
strong opposition from a group 
that felt his credentials were not 
tough enough. 


US military ‘used nerve gas’ 


the way you want. You're in control no matter what 
the future holds? 

Open Plan combines your choice of mortgage, fixed or 
variable rate, repayment or endowment, with a reserve, 
back-up loan. You can dip into it any time you like, for as 
much as you like, for as long as you like. Plan for the 
unexpected with the security of knowing you can always 
put your hands on any money you need, instantly. 

Every month the Woolwich will work out the payments 
on your mortgage and back-up loan. 

What happens next is up to you. You can choose to pay 
more each month, or make a lump sum repayment. 


interest savings. And you may even be able to take a 
short break from repayments should you need to. 

You can control what you repay and when 
you repay it. 

So find out more. Call in to your local Woolwich branch 
or ring us free on 0808 100 1003. We’ll arrange for you 
to meet the people who can help you get what you want 
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BY ANDREW MARSHALL 
in Washington 


THE united States used dead- 
ly nerve gas in top secret op- 
erations during the Vietnam 
War; CNN and Time magazine 
reported yesterday. 

Sarin, the same gas that was 
used fay the Japanese cult Aum 
Shinri Kyo on the Tokyo un- 
derground in 1995, was used on 
a mission to kill US defectors, 
they reported. The Pentagon 
(fid not confirm the report, but 
it was confirmed by the top mil- 
itary officer at the time of the 
incident 

Operation Tailwind was a 
highly classified operation to 
find and kill American defectors 
in Laos in 1970. It was mount- 
ed fay toe shadowy Studies and 
Observation Group, who con- 
ducted “black operations” with 
unconventional weapons and 
unusual targets. Based in Kon- 


tum in Vietnam, they were or- 
dered to find a group of US de- 
fectors in Laos. At the time, US 
forces were not supposed to be 
operating in Laos. 

Their mission was to kill the 
defectors, who, it was feared, 
might disclose details of sensi- 
tive operations. “My orders 
were, if it's alive, if it breathes 
oxygen, if it urinates, if it defe- 
cates, kill it,” said platoon 
leader Robert Van Buskirk. 
The village where toe defectors 
were based was bombed with 
nerve gas. The commandoes 
then attacked the village where 
they found several people who 
they believed to be Americans. 
All were killed, including many 
women and children. 

But on their way back, the 
soldiers were ambushed and 
cut off from the helicopters 
that would evacuate them. 
“The enemy was coming at us, 
Vfe were out of ammo,” said Van 


Buskirk. He radioed an Air 
Fbrce controller for what they 
called “the bad of the bad”. A 
Sight of Shyraiders dropped 
gas canisters which killed all of 

the North Vietnamese and 
communist soldiers. Vomiting 
and convulsing, they died 
where they stood. “AD I see is 
bodies," said Van Buskirk. 

Though the Pentagon could 
not confirm the story. Admiral 
Thomas Mooret; Chair man of 
toe Joint Chiefs of Staff in 1970, 
confirmed that in this mission 
and others to rescue airmen 
trapped behind enemy lines, 

sarin was used. ‘T would be will- 
ing to use any weapon and any 

tactic to save the lives of Amer- 
ican soldiers," he told CNN 
and Time. Use of the gas would 
have been sanctioned by Pres- 
ident Richard Nixon’s national 
security team, he said. 

The fart sarin had been used 

on toe village before the attack 


as well as afterwards means, 
however; that civilians were 
killed as well as enemy troops. 

This was at a time when toe US 

had pledged under the Geneva 
Protocol not to use chemical or 
biological weapons unless they 
had been used by an enemy 
first. It raises grave questions 
about subsequent US use of 
sue* prohibited weapons. The 
programme concludes that 
sarin may have been used more 
than 20 times. 

Some of the Laos SOG team 
suffered after-effects from the 
raid. The gas masks which 
ta^r were issued were, in some 

rases, defective. Sergeant Mike 

Hagen suffers from creeping 
paralysis in his extremities 
one of the recognised symp- 
toms of nerve gas damage. 
The SOG commandos were 
also issued atropine, a nerve 
gas antidote, CNN and Time 
reported. 
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'* Abacha 
leaves a 

vacuum 

of power 
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FOREIGN NEWS/13 


^SamAbachadiedsudd^^ 
tenJaK he left no obvious successor " — ® 
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to the turbulent politics of Africa's 
most populous nation, where army 
rulers have repeatedly promised and 
repeatedly delayed a return to de- 
mocratic rule. 

Nigeria exports almost two miTHnn 

barrels of crude oflad^y Prices made 
a small jump cm world markets on 

news of Abacha’s death but the effect 

was outweighed by doubts about 
the willingness erf producer nations 
to restrain su p ple 

Abacha seized power in 1993 dur- 

# ^p^caltunnoflaflerfiiemffitaiy 

~ cancelled a presidential election in 
mid-count, He had been expected to 
transform himself into an elected 
civilian president in a nne- canrKHa^ 
election planned in August. 

A statement from chief of defence 
staff Major-General Abdusaiam 
Abubakar said Abacha, 54, would be 
buried at his home city of Kano yes- 
terday according to Muslim rites. 

“General Sani Abacha 
away in the earfy hours of this morn- 
ing... May his soul rest in peace.” the 
statement said 

The statement did not give the 
cause of death. Vfestero diplomats in 
La^s, who heard the news before the 
official announcement, said it was a 
heart attack. 

It was not immediately clear who 
would take charge of the nation of at 
least 104 milli on Abacha’s former 
deputy was sentenced to death in 
April for plotting to take power and 
never replaced 

Political tension was already run- 
ning high in the run up to August l 
presidential elections, for which 
Abacha was the only candidate after 
his adoption by all five officially-ap- 
proved political parties in ApriL 
Abacha, who rarefy appeared in 
public and kept to the tight security , 
of his Aso Rock presidential vifla in 


* 


the capita] Abqja, had not said he 
would run for the presidency. 

But he had done nothing to stop 
supporters mounting a huge cam- 
paign on his behalf with the full 
backing of state agencies. 

Abacha's transition to civilian 
rule, announced under pressure 
from home and abroad in 2995, bad 
been criticised as undemocratic by 
both local opponents and Western 
countries that imposed limited sanc- 
tions to press for reform. 

At least seven people died in op- 
position protests against Abacha's 
rule last month and more demons- 
trations were planned for toe run up 
to elections despite the arrest of 
dozens of activists. 

Growing unease over political de- 
velopments had put pressure on the 
naira currency which has tost at least 
14 percent ofitevatoe against the dol- 
lar this year and contributed to 
falling share prices. 

Opposition to miktaiy rule has cen- 
tred on southwestern Nigeria since 
the annulment of the 1993 elections 
as local millianaire Moshood Abiola 
was poised to win. Abiola was de- 
tained in 1994 for declaring himgrif 
president 

Abacha was a northerner like 
most ofthe soldiers who have ruled 
Nigeria for all but 10 years since in- 
dependence from Britain in i960. 

The plight of dozens of political 
prisoners, including Abiola, has been 
a major sticking point in relations 
with Nona’s former Western allies. 

A possible extension of sanctions 
was threatened this year if Abacha 
did not improve his human rights 
record. But ad exports, which account 
for at least 95 per cerrf of foreign earn- 
ings, have not been targeted. 

Born on 20 September 1943 in the 
northern state of Kano, Abacha was 
a career soldier; enrolling in the 



General Sani Abacha, President of Nigeria, arriving at Freetown airport earlier this yean the militar y ruler died of a heart attack yesterday James FasuekoijAP 


army as an infantryman at the age 
of 18 and attending military training 
colleges in the United Kingdom and 
United States as well as at home. 

Be became a familiar figure to 
Nigerians watching a succession of 
militaiy governments come and go: 
When generals ousted the last civil- 
ian government in 1983, Abacha an- 
nounced it on television. 

Itoo years later, Abacha went on 
state-run TV to announce that dic- 
tator General Mohammed Buhari 
was being replaced by General 

Ib rahim Rahangiria 

Babangida would soon appoint 
Abacha his defence ‘minister and in 
1993 he used his power to force Ba- 
bangida s resignation amid the civil 
turmoil that followed the army’s 
cancellation of civilian elections. 

Babangida named a civilian gov- 
ernment to rule in his place, but three 
months later Abacha was on televi- 
sion a gain, this time announcing 
that he had seized power himself. 

Abacha's bloodless coup at first _ 
brought hope for relief from tbe civil 
strife that developed after Babangi- 
da refused to accept the outcome of 
1993 elections that were to have re- 
turned Nigaia to riviSan rule. But the 


continued detention ofMoshood Abi- 
ola bore witness to the true nature 
of his regime. 

Not even Wole Soyinka, winner of 
the 1986 Nobel prize for literature and 
a frequent government critic, was im- 
mune from Abacha's repression. 

Tipped off that his arrest was im- 
minent, Soyinka slipped out of Nige- 
ria in 1994, saying the country was 
“retreating into the Dark Ages”. 
That (fid not stop Abacha from charg- 
ing him in absentia with treason, a 
crime punishable by death 

But no act drew such public con- 
demnation as the 1995 hanging of en- 
vironmentalist and playwright Ken 
Saro-Wiwa and eight other political 
activists convicted in a dosed mfli- 
taiy tribunal of conspiring in the slay- 
ing of political opponents. 

Critics said the charges were 
false. Abacha's revenge for Saro- 
Wiwa’s challenges to the military gov- 
ernment and his criticism of the 
environmental damage wrought by 
the gO industry. 

The brazen brutality of the act 
stunned the world, coming even as 
the Commonwealth and South 
African President Nelson Mandela 
appealed for mercy. 


Hope for democracy vies 
with fears of bloodbath 


THE DEATH of General Sani Abacha 
plunges Africa’s most populous 
country into fresh uncertainty, 
poised between fears that another 
brutal military regime will assume 
power and fragile hopes that bis dis- 
appearance could lead to more de- 
mocratic government and the 
country's reacceptance by the in- 
ternational community 
The immediate concern in Lon- 
don last night was for stability, and 
the need to avoid a bloodbath that 
might be triggered by fighting among 
the military or by civilian protests in 
support of a return of democracy. 
“Obviously what we want is the 
restoration of a democratic govern- 
ment” one official said, “but the im- 
portant thing right now is to prevent 
civil order breaking down.” 

The odds, it was acknowledged, 
must be on another instalment of mS- 


BY RUPERT CORNWELL 

itary rule to follow General Abacha, 
who took power in 1993 and estab- 
lished one of the world's most bru- 
tal regimes. “He was the worst of a 
bad bunch,” a Western diplomat 
said, “but there are plenty of others 
who could fake over.” A spokesman 
for Amnestylntemafinnal expressed 
the hope that Nigeria’s human rights 
record would improve; “But we just 
dont know we have to wait and see” 
After the execution of tbe activist 
Gen Saro-Wiwa in 1995, Nigeria be- 
came an international pariah, sus- 
pended from the Commonwealth, 
subject to a wide-ranging arms em- 
bargo and shorn of most political and 
cultural links with Europe. It faced 
oil sanctions and the possibility of 
outright expulsion from the Com- 
monwealth unless it restored danoc- 


racyand human rights for the coun- 
try’s 104 million inhabitants. 

Until yesterday, that prospect 
seemed next to impossible, after 33 
political executions in 1997 alone, and 
the rigged nomination of Abacha as 
sole candidate in presidential elec- 
tions scheduled for no later than Oc- 
tober. Even now it is unlikely. 

But some experts believe the 
prospect of oil sanetionshad seriously 
worried the regime, and General 
Abacha's successor could seek to re- 
build international fences: But the 
Commonwealth is split over Nigeria, 
whose case was being handled by an 
action group of eight members, 
CMAG. Some, such as Canada, 
favoured draconian measures; others, 
including Malaysia and Zimbabwe, 
were more cautious - and they pre- 
vailed at the Commonwealth summit 
in Edinburgh last October 
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, French pilots’ strike 
i heads for showdown 
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THE AIK France pilots’ strike 
hardened yesterday into a bat- 
tie of wilfa which could make or 
break the stale-owned airline. 

The company is expected to 
impose a disputed pay cut on its 
pilots, and withdraw a com- 
pensating offer of shares, at a 
special board meeting tomor- 
row. The largest pilots’ union 
warned that, if this happened, 
they would “stay out of our air- 
craft... until the bitter end.” 

The dispute is also develop- 
ing into one of the de fin i n g 
moments of the administra- 
tion of Lionel Jospin. After 
dithering towards a classical- 
ly French appeasement of the 
strikers last week, the Social- 
ist-led government has now 
decided to back the hard line 

taken by Air France managers. 

jf this p pmd is maintained, it 
would be the first dear exam- 
ple of any French government, 
of right or left, holding the line 

against a malcontent special in- 
terest group in recent years. 

In the middle crflast week the 
government, under pressure 
from the Communist Ti-aiB- 
port Minister; Jean-Claude 
Gayssot, hinted that it would 
find taxpayers' cash to sub- 
sidise a compromise deal with 
il . M Ajyl u ntO^ HPjdrfflflV 
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that such a subsidy; in tbe form 
of reduced employment 
charges, ran into adamant op- 


by John Lichfield 
in Paris 

position from the finance Min- 
istei; Dominique Strauss-Kahn. 

At the end of the week, with 
the pilots holding out foir even 
more, Mr Jospin decided to 
back his Finauice Minister 
against the Transport Minister; 
a decision which could ulti- 
mately cause strife within the 
Socialist-Communist-Green 
coalition. 

This was one reason why Air 
France was unable to meet 
tbe pflots' demands, sending 
the n eg otiations skidding off toe 
runway on Saturday. There is 
also, however; a growing sense 
among other Air France em- 
ployees that the largest pflots’ 
union, the SodeteNationale des 
pflotes de Ligne (SNPL), has 
dan gerously overplayed its 
cards, fbur smaller unions rep- 
resenting pilots broke ranks 
with the SNPL yesterday and 
put forward a possible com- 
promise settlement 

The fact that the eight-day- 
old strike has dragged on into 

the week of the opening game 
oflfaeWxWl^isintaasdyem- 

barrassing for Air France and 

for the Frendi government But 

it has also removed the controls 
of the dispute from the pilots' 
bands. little more damage can 
be done to the reputation of Air 


France — or France. The man- 
agement and government have 
therefore decided to tough ft oat 
with the pflots. 

This new situation explains 
the SNPLs offer— accepted by 
management — to provide un- 
paid pflots for flights for World 
(top teams ami fans. It also ex- 
plains Air France's decision to 
stop talking and impose a uni- 
lateral pay cut tomorrow. 

By imposing a settlement, 
fee government and the airline 

might at least rescue the 
planned partial privatisation 
ofthe national flag-carrier next 
autumn. The danger is that 
the airline will be left so weak- 
ened by a prolonged dispute 
that both an ambitious invest- 
ment programme and the par- 
tial sell-off will be wrecked. If 
so, the whole future of Air 
France might be threatened. 

Afr France had asked pflots 
to take a 15 per cent pay cut in 
return for shares in the com- 
pany. It agreed several con- 
cession last week, including 
the restoration of the pay cuts 
after a number of years and the 
abolition of the separate pay- 
scales for new, and long-serv- 
ing, pflots introduced a year 
agaThlksbrote off after the pi- 
tote insisted that the higher pay 
scale, not a compromise be- 
tween fee two, must be the 
basis for any agreement- 


Jewish settlers step up pressure 
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DI A crowing offensive against 
SfeSS living i? and 
around the old city of 
Jerusalem, ra<Ecal w 

tiers yesterday took 

hous^intiie 

justoutside tbe aty^s 

walls. The 

SEEKS" 

* the 


SihranisthesiteoftBestHauai 

City of David and has long 

been targeted by settlers. 

David Barman, fee 
spokesman for Benjamin Ne- 


ly taking over properties be- 
cause an official report found 
they had illegally received 
government funds. 

Faisal Hussein said: “Why do 
they have to come in the mid- 
dle of fee night? Why do they 
have to put up barbed wire?” 

Elad renewed its campaign 
to take over houses in Silwao 
the day Mr Netanyahu was 
elected in 1996. It is extending 
its control on a spine of land 
below, the Wasters TOIL sa- 
. cred to Jews, and the Haramal- 
Sharif, on which stand the 
Muslim mosques of al-Aqsa 
and the Dome ofthe Rock. 


In brief 


Yeltsin in Bonn 

BORIS YELTSIN arrived 
in Germany yesterday to 
seek succour from his 
best foreign friend, 

Helmut KohL 

As tbe men met in Bonn 
for talks, ahead of a G7 
meeting in Paris this 
week, Ger man offi cials 
made it dear that they 
were not inclined to offer 
bilateral foreign aid to 
Moscow, which is reeling 
after pressure on fee rou- 
ble forced it briefly to raise 
interest rates to 150 per 
cent Noe on the face of it 
is Moscow looking for any 
aid. 

N-plant fury 

DESPITE STRONG 
protest from anti-nuclear 
campaigners and neigh- 
bouring Austria, Stovakia 
yesterday started up its 
controversial nuclear 
power plant at Mochovce, 
72 miles east of Austria, 
which has campaigned 
against its activation. 

The Austrian 
Chancellor; Viktor KHma, 
condemned the start-up, 
as “an irresponsible and 
unfriendly act’* 

Singer charged 

DANA INTERNATIONAL, 
the Israeli transsexual 
who won this year’s Euro- 
vision Song Contest, was 
charged yesterday wife 
assaulting two waitresses. 

Prosecutors allege that 
the ginger, who denied fee 
charges, pushed one of 
fee waitresses and threw 
a bottle of water at anoth- 
er at a performance at a 
cafe in November 1995. 

Island hopping 

A FLYING column of 
grasshoppers at least 7 
miles l ong swarmed into 
the capital of the Indian 
Ocean island of Madagas- 
car yesterday, witnesses 
«wid. The government has 
setup a crisis cell to deal 
with tbe largest invasion. 




So let’s simplify things. 


I. 


2 . 


We promise you’ll save money on your 
phone bill. Or we’ll give you back double 
the difference. 

It’s as simple as that. Switch your telephone service to 
Cable & Wireless and we promise well save you money 
compared to BT (even if you’ve got Friends & Family and . 
PremierLine). Or we’ll give you back double the difference.* 
You don’t need to work out anything. 

All it takes is one free call. 

You’ve only to call us now to find out more. Cable & Wireless 
customers can save money In all sorts of ways. When you 
switch you’ll get 1 00 minutes of free local evening calls every 
month. And every Saturday until the aid of September (998 
any national call you make will cost a maximum of 50p, 
however long you chat** All you need to do is make one 
free phone call. It’s as simple as that. 


FreeCall 0800 056 8778 

What can we do for you? 



CABLE & WIRELESS 
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Stolen idol: the theft of a gold statue has left a trail of murder and revealed a murky Middle-Eastern underworld 

Curse of ancient Babylon claims 13 


ii 1 ' 0 ' 


By Patrick cockburn 

IT IS a golden Babylonian .statue 

50cm high and it has already caused 

the violent death of 13 people. It is 
said to be worth at least $lm and to 
have been stolen from the Iraqi 
museum in Baghdad and smug* 
gled into Jordan. 

■ The revelations about the statue 
and how its theft led to a spectacu- 
lar string of murders in the Jor- 
danian rapftai, Amman, follows the 
arrest of the killers after a gun 
battle with police late last month. 

Jordanian police say that a quar- 
rel over distribution of the profits 
from the sale erf the statue in Europe 
led the smugglers, on 17 January to 
stab to death Namir Ochi, an Iraqi 
businessman who was working with 
them. The smugglers also killed 
seven others who were in the same 
villa as Mr Ochi, including the Iraqi 
deputy ambassador to Jordan, 
Hikmat al-Hqjou. 

The second crime was equally 
savage and occurred three months 
later According to leaks from the 
Jordanian security services, one of 
the eight killers suffered a nervous 
teeakdownfoDowingthemurda^he 
helped cany out He visited a promi- 
nent psychiatrist in Amman, Dr 
Awni Sand, to discuss his troubles. 

The conscience-stricken mur- 
derer may not have revealed details 
of his crime, but other members of 
the gang did not want to take a 
chance. On 8 April they visited Dr 
Saad’s clinic and shot him dead. 
Minutes later; Hanna Naddey; one of 
Jordan's leading lawyers and a legal 
adviser to King Hussein, arrived, 
apparently by chance, with his son 
to visit Dr Saad. They were also 
gunned down. 

A week later; the gang carried out 
another murder this time of a taxi 
driver who was one of their members. 
He was killed on 16 April and his body 
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of smugglers 


.calmness, in that they stayed in the 
villa with their victims for three 
hours, waiting for Namir Ochi to 
arrive. Just before they left, ffikmat 
al-HqjoUr the Iraqi deputy ambas-. 
sadog drove up with his Egyptian 
bom wife, Leila Shaaban. Their 


Headdress, left, and figure of a goat, from the same excavation at Ur as the stolen golden statue 


Photographs: Werner Forman Archive; British Museum 


reticent about details of the crimes 
for two reasons. It does not want to 
stress Iraqi involvement as this 
might anger Baghdad, with whom it 
has had cool relations recently. 

After the murders in January, 
Jordan hinted at the involvement of 
Iraqi security forces. “The stabbing 


Namir Ochi, the kilter s* first target 
was from a well-known family of 
C haldean Christians from Kirkuk in 
Iraq. He had limited private wealth 
andKvedmLebanon,buthishroth- 
er Nazmi, a long-term resident of the 
UH controls companies worth $L2bn. 

Nazmi is one of Jordan's largest 


says Jaghamin was the Leader of the 
gang which helped Namir Ochi 
smuggle antiques out of Iraq. 

Iraq is one of the great archaeo- 
logical treasure houses of the world. 
It was the site of the Sumerian, 
Babylonian and Assyrian civilisa- 
tions- In 1990, in the expectation that 


the smugglers were mostly 
Jnr danfan .Pal fljdinfanfi living in 
Baghdad. One had even served in 
the Iraqi army during the invasion 
of Kuwait 

They knew thqy were playing for 
high stakes: Iraq has executed peo- 
ple caught smuggling antiquities. 




Sir in west Amman, Two weeks 
passed before it was discovered. 

The breakthrough in the three 
cases came six weeks late: Police first 
arrested four suspects. One had Mr 
Naddey’s credit card in his pocket 
Then, accompanied by a special 
Jordanian army unit led by Prince 
Abdullah, King Hussein’s eldest son. 
they raided an apartment occupied by 
two men in the district of Sahhab, in 
south-east Amman, on 25 May. A gun 
battle followed. Three policemen 
wereslightfywoundedandoneofthe 
men in the apartment shot himself to 
death, aanrding to a police statement 

The Jordanian government is 


murderers," said Dr Moumin al- 
Hadid, director of forensic medicine 
at the police department in Amman. 

In the wake of last month's 
arrests, Abdullah Nsoin; Jordan’s 
deputy prime minister; said: "In- 
vestigations show there are no 
political motives behind the crime. 
The motives were financial. n How- 
ever; an Iraqi observer said he 
doubted if a treasure from the Iraqi 
Museum, which has been shut since 
1990, could have been removed with- 
out the connivance of somebody in 
authority in Baghdad. 

Jordan is also keen not to shake 
the confidence of foreign investors. 


recently laid the foundation stone for 
a hotel complex in Amman being 
buflt by one of his companies. He 
stresses he has no business links 
with Baghdad. 

Namir Ochi had never broken his 
finks with Iraq, though in 19S6a third 
Ochi brother; Nasser; was executed 
for allegedly offering a bribe. Gen- 
eral Muhi al-Din, head of Jordanian 
general security, says Namir owned 
a restaurant in Baghdad. 

It was managed for him fay Mo- 
hammed Omar Yusuf al- Jaghamin, 
a Palestinian born in Galilee, in 
what is now Israel, but with a Jor- 
danian passport General al-Din 


war; the Iraqi Museum, in the heart 
of the capital, was dosed. 

Muwwayeed Saeed, director gen- 
eral of Iraq's Department of Antiq- 
uities, told The Independent at the 
time that he had put the treasures, 
such as the gold and jewellery from 
the royal cemetery at Ur (2450BC J, 
into the vaults of the central hank 

Seven years later the museum 
has not reopened, but the Arabic 
daily Ashsharq al-Awsat rites Jor- 
danian security forces as saying that 
objects it once had on display are 
being smuggled abroad and sold 

Although Jordan is been to play 
down the gang's Iraqi connection. 


the vafoe of the goods they smug- 
gled but fay the start of this year they 
had become convinced they were 
being short-changed by Namir Ochi. 

At issue was the golden statue. 
According to police leaks. Namir told 
them he had sold it for Sim. They 
befieved the real figure to be for high- 
er On 17 Jammy they came to exact 
revenge at a luxury house in fire 
Rabiya district of Amman owned by 
an Iraqi businessman, also a Chris- 
tian, called Sami George, 63. He lived 
there with his Greek girlfriend 
Diotisios Ti riaki, 57, who was the only 
survivor of the evening. 

From the beginning, the smug- 


glers demonstrated systematic 
ferocity. Sami George’s red-tiled 
viQa is isolated from other houses. 
Neighbours were unlikely to hear 
shouts and screams. In any case the 

kilter s used knh nog rathpr than guns. 

First they knocked on the door 
When it was answered by Mr 




c fahhprf hrm in rfaafh along with an 
Egyptian friend. 

Ms Lidaki says the killers tied up 
and gagged their vic tims . She says 
they spoke Arabic with Iraqi accents 
and were waiting for Namir Ochi. 
When he arrived, she said Ochi and 
the gan g members “exchanged 
accusations, and the Iraqis said he 
owed than Large sums of money. 
Ochi refused their demands, so they 
stabbed him and attacked all those 
present." 

Ms lidaki only survived because 
her throat was slashed rather than- 
cut, and a knife thrust missed her 
heart The murderers showed great 


it was fflar, the feast which ends the 
dafly.fost during the Muslim month 
of Ramadan. The diplomat and his ' 
wife woe also killed. • 

Attention first focused on the -Yj 
death of Mr Hajou, despite Ms * 
Iidakfs evidence that the killers’ 
quarrel was with Mr Orin. It was as- “ .. 
snmed they had fled the country; 
most probably to Iraq. In reality foe- 
gang, wtah had at least 
twK niwy lf»fr Amman. They mi g ht 1 

have escaped bad one of their mem- 
bers not sought psychiatric help 
from Dt Saad. Once again they were . 
determined to leave xu witnesses.. . ^ 
MrNaddey 75, a prominent bus-/ 
nessman as well as a lawyer; andhte^^L 
son Suhdl, 34, Lost them lives be- ■ ■ 
cause they saw Dr Saad’s car out- 
side his dinic and could . not v* 


ii 




swer when they rang the befl. When ': 
Mr Naddey told his son to call the . : 
police, the kilter s opened the door r 
and shot both of them dead. 

. Six of the gang are now in prison 
in Jordan and two are dead. Asev- 
entb member; said fay some to be the : 
organiser of the Bmn ggimg opera- ' 
tion, has escaped to Europe. Nobody : 
knows the fide of the golden statue 
from Baboon, whose ability to ignite 
violence so resembles the stray of - 
the 1940s film The Maltese Falcon. 

Archaeologists also want to know 
tfsranebofojs systematically footing 
and snmggjing abroad the treasures 
of the ancient civilisations of Iraq. 


kestrel 
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soap opera revolving around cruelty, fatalism and wit 


ike SMELL Of smol» ft-*- , 

coal fires stirred 6 from 1631 


^ horded 1*^7^ 43 

in 


tbe 1950s. 


Street life 

SAMOIECHNYLWE 

Moscow 


S£i=3®S2: 


astate 


..iriiere totalitarianism was lustt 
parting to be dismantled. *wdyet 

, or ^ 1 * »W5 


^ion now has to i^TTo^ 
wap. operas when life itsetfh 

: is .one long soap opera, 

“■* satisfying even ttemCorS 
nofton Street. Despite aD the 
changesunder Mikh a il Gorbachev 

: ' Sn ? on ? Yelts ®* most Russians 
J™ live m the fond of poverty we 
Knew m Britain immediately after 
the war. 



Timur; a former space physicist, tells Helen he is shutting up shop 


Hvbertus Golsterjn 


ramuty hfe that is at once cosy and 
staflmg. In a way; I belong to that 
community as Iiam married to a 
Russian. 1 have a Russian mother- 
in-law and Russian Mends. 

My husband, Costya Gagarin 
Cno relation to the first ™ aT1 ^ 
space), and I live on Samotechny 
Lane. The word is spelt “samo- 
techny” but pronounced “samaty- 
ochny”. It means “freely flowing", 
presumably a reference to the 
rainwater that runs' down the 


street, winch is on an indine. A loos- 
er translation might be “Go With 
The Flow" Lane. 

To survive in Russia, that is 
whatyou must do with the flow; 
accept what life brings. In the 
West, people have a fair degree of 
control over their fives. Russ i ans 
are more subject to arbitrary forces 
and cope by adopting an Asiatic fa- 
talism. 

Costya, being a “New Russian” 
businessman complete with mo- 
bile telephone, is able to provide 


me with a home that meets west- 
ern standards. Our landlady is 
Galina Alexandrovna, a pensioner 
who has moved out to her wood- 
en cottage in the countryside and 
gets by thanks to the rent we pay 
far her town flat When she comes 
far the money she always brings 
us jam or pickled cucumbers from 
her dacha. 

Costya and I enjoy the luxury of 
space. The two of us have three 
large converted rooms, plus a 
kitchen and bathroom with Finnish 


fittings. But our neighbours still live 
in “communal flats", three families 
crammed into nnp apartment, 
family with just a room, and shared 
cooking and washing facilities. \bu 
can imagine the range of pos s i b le 
passions in such confined condi- 
tions. 

The entranceway and stairs 
leading to the flats belong to nobody 
and are therefore filthy and stink 
of urine. Graffiti covers the walls. 
Outside our door is an accurately 
drawn penis with the words “Tbr- 


pedo of Ivan the Terrible". It sums 
everything about Russia: the 
cruelty, the fatalism, the humour 
It was probably drawn by kids 
from the “rough family" immedi- 
ately downstairs. 

That family’s matriarch is 
Tanya, a frowzy but good-hearted 
single-mother, who is always ready 
to lend or borrow a cup of sugar. 
She feeds her kids by renting out 
her rooms to Azeri guest workers, 
who sell fruit on the local market 
The Azeris dose their ears to the 


overtly racist slurs of other neigh- 
bours. work from morning till night, 
behave impeccably and are going 
up in the world. They have just 
bought a new car. Rut Tanya finds 
it difficult to control her own chil- 
dren. Her eldest son, Lyosha, has 
just come out of prison, where he 
served a short sentence far car 
theft. He is ayofa. 

Lyosha keeps me awake at 3am 

with his loud pop muse. But with 
him around, I know that nobody will 
dare lay a fln gw on my battered 
cherry Niva or Russian-made jeep, 
essential far trips into the muddy 
countryside. 

On Samotechny Lane, there is 
no equivalent of the Rovers Return. 
We all know that Russians drink, 
perhaps more heavily than any 
other nation in tbe world. But they 
do not do it in pubs, rather around 
the kitchen table, which is the 
focus of community life here. 

Recently an EngjSsh-riyle pub 
called the “John Bull" opened in 
Moscow. I tried it out The barman 
pulled me half a bitten served me 
a pile of crisps on a gold-edged 
dinner plate and charged me $10 - 
one tenth of the average Russian 
wage. 

“Let’s get out of here,” said the 
Russian friend who was with me. 
Cost is not the only consideration 
for Russians, who have avoided eat- 
ing and drinking in public since 
Soviet times, when you could never 


be quite sure whether or not the 
chap at the next table was a KGB 
informer. 

Home is where Russian life hap- 
pens, and in the backyard- and, 
to an increasing extent, in the new 
private comer shops. Next to my 
scummy local pond, delightfully 
named “Andropov’s Puddle" - 
whether after ex-Soviet leader Yiri 
Andropov I cannot say - there is a 
mini-mart with smiling service, if 
high prices. 

And behind the Children’s Park 
is apet shop where I have been a 
regular customer since my veter- 
an ginger cat, Minky went AWOL 
and the local kids brought me a 
series of stray Minky lookalikes. 
The owner is a mustachioed Geor- 
gian farmer space physicist called 
Timur Gagua. 

When I went in yesterday to 

spend more on cat meat than the 
average Russian housewife would 
spend on a family meal, I found 
'rimur almost dying into his droop- 
ing moustache. “The shop is clos- 
ing down next week because we 
can’t afford tbe rent hike.” 

And so, no sooner have I start- 
ed this Russian soap opera than it 
seems I am killing off one of the 
characters. But I have Timur’s 
telephone number. He is a very 
interesting man and I thinkhe may 
return as a visitor to Samotechny 
Lane. 

Helen Womack. 


Kohl’s rottweiler is called to heel 
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Otto Hausen the CDU Party spokesman, was limed for 
his aggression Photograph: Reuters 


IT WAS Otto “FhstHps" Hauser's 
fourth outing before the press 
yesterday and, contrary to ex- 
pectations, not the last The fir- 
ing squad that despatched his 
predecessor a mere for tnigh t 
ago had run out of either bul- 
lets or replacements. 

After a meeting of the top 
leadership of Chancellor KohTs 
Christian Democrats, the Ger- 
man government spokesman 
was reprieved. But not forgiv- 
en, no matter how humbly he 
grovelled yesterday- He 
promised to “concentrate” 
henceforth on his job as “gov- 
ernment spokesman”, instead 
of acting as the Chancellor’s 

halterin g ram in an in c reasingly 

dirty election campaign. 

' Mr Hausen a failed journal- 
ist with suave looks hailing not 
that far from Rottwefi, is also a 
Christian Democrat MR and 
has been having problems dis- 
tinguishing between the two 
ndes. Among the venues he was 
forced to visit on his knees 
yesterday was the Bonn press 
corps, whose members had al- 
ready tired of Mir Hauser’s 
one-sided party propaganda. 

- That might seem Eke a job 
well done, but Mr Hauser’s 
bosses at the Chancellery (fid 
not see it that way. Fbr during 
his short tenure in the new job, 
the spokesman had piled in- 
discretion upon indiscretion, 
unwittingly revealing his mas- 
tere’ darkest thoughts about the 
populace. 

- It is customary at the time of 
elections to remind voters of the 
debts they owe their leaders, es- 
pecially if tbe government of the 


By IMRE KARACS 
in Bonn 


day happens to be on the skids. 
But to spell out the link between 
voting records and the stations 
at which the gravy train might 
rail is unusual in a democracy. 

Mr Hauser was new to this 
game and unaware of the un- 
written rules. He had been 
hired for his aggression, and fid 
not want to let his bosses down. 

The Christian Democrats 
are deeply offended that their 
party lead by the “Chancellor 
of German unity”, is even less 
popular in the east than the al- 
most- communis t Party of De- 
mocratic Socialism. Mr Hausen 
naturally, has an opinion on 
that “Wfehelp reconstruction in 
the east and then they vote for 
the left" he fumed last week, 
drawing parallels in passing be- 
tween tiie PDS and the Nazis. 

Ossi ingratitude, he sug- 
gested, was in danger of “over- 
taxing the solidarity of West 
Germans". Solidarity is ex- 
pressed in the “solidarity sur- 
charge" on German income 
tax, which pays for all the roads, 
rail links and new recreation 
centres for the unemployed 
being built in the east Ques- 
tioning such commitment has 
so far been taboo. 

And remains so, as the hap- 
less spokesman soon discov- 
ered. Almost nobody failed to 
protest against his analysis. 
The PDS and Jewish groups 
were mortally insulted by the 
Nazi analogy. The Free De- 
mocrats, Mr Kohl’s junior - 
and often juvenile - coalition 




ERITREAN faces were estab- 
lishmg'controi of Zalam bessa 

y ester day despite Ethiopian 
daimsto bavexecaptured the 
key border town. 

Newspapers in the Ethiopian 

u .1 Ahaka ivwvirted 


holds 

town 


byManoah Esipisu 
in zalambessa . 


on Sunday that Ethiopian 
troops had recaptured the 
town, which fell to Eritrean 
forces last Tuesday. 

But journalists travelled 
mare thari 12 miles into Ethio- 
pian territory with Eritrean 

troops - yesterday parang 

through the heavfty fortified 
border town, which is 60 mites 
k — of the Eritrean capital. 


Asm ara . . 

Bodies of Ethiopians kdiea 



eD Tlenei^jbourtDg“™^J 

ranam cm a war footing- 

are slim that a peace 
initiative will 
Africa’snnmial^®?® 11 
Organisation of African 
(S), being held to Burkina 

Pasothfeweefc . 

The pan-African 
fort** may have been bam 

for the orga^tt® ms 


. the first armed clash an the bor- 
der on 6 May 

At the weekend, QAD foreign 
minis ters called for a cessation 
of hostilities and backed a TJS 
and Rwandan mediation ini- 
tiative. • 

The plan calls far. Eritrean 
forces to withdraw to their pre- 
6 May positions and for a de- 
militarised border 

So fan fears that Ethiopia’s 
stronger air force would re^ 
smne strikes on Eritoea’s <ap- 
ital have proved unfounded. 

The raids last Friday and Sat- 
urday sparked a massive rescue 
oneration by western govern- 
ment, Russia and the United 
Nations. Nearty2,000 foragers 
were evacuated by f**™* 

Asmara over the weekend. 

The governments of 
Ethlogia and Eritrea both 

anargedfrqm guerrilla more- 

together 

a marathon rebellion to. over- 

throw Ethiopia’s 

They succeeded in. getting 

asg gass 

in 1991 andtwoyeare 
later theEritreans^anrard- 
eg their independence from 

Et ^ ews * ate SdS 

ed the entire seaboard of the 

former Ethi opia. 


EU freezes 
Serb assets 


EUROPEAN foreign ministers 
yesterday warned President 
Slobodan Milosevic of Yugo- 
slavia they were ready to in- 
tervene to stop the “ethnic 
deanring” of Albanians in Ser- 
bia’s Kosovo province. 

Ministers agreed to freeze 
Serbian assets and ban new Eu- 
ropean investment there, and 
signalled support for militaiy 
action if necessary. 

In a statement, minis ters 
saitb “The European Union re- 
mains ready to press ahead 
with other measures against 
Belgrade if tbe authorities 
there fafltohatttitefr excessive 
use of force.” 

They encouraged interna- 
tional security organisations 
4o consider all options" in- 
cluding force. , 

“Modern Europe will not 
tolerate tiie full might of any 
power being used against civil- 
ian centres of population,” Mr 
Cook said after the Luxem- 
bourg meeting. 

A Fbreign Office spokesman 
said: '‘Nobody was saying we 
have to decide today to go to 
. war but everyone agreed, that 
when yuu are dealing with Slo- 
bodan Milosevic you can ex- 
dnde noTption.” 

; Germany the Netherlands 
.and. tiie British EU presidency 
tedcaDsftrahanffineapptiadi 
and a fth ough that w as balanced 
hya softerhne from the French, 


By Katherine Butler 

in Luxembourg ; 

the statement that emerged 
was tougher than expected. 

Mr Milosevic was con- 
demned for “a campaign of vi- 
olence going far beyond what 
couM legitimately be described 
as a targeted anti-terrorist op- 
eration”. There was “a new 
level of aggression on the part 
of tiie Serb security forces”, lie 
-Serb leader was urged to with- 
draw its “special” police units 
from Kosovo immediately. 

Klaus Kinkel, foreign minis- 
ter of Germany which fears an 
influx of refugees, predicted 
great resistance in tiie UN Se- 
curity Council to militaiy in- 
tervention and said it might be 
more realistic to push instead 
for a beefed-up observer mis- 
sion in Kosovo. 

Tn V fashing too, BiH Pin to p’s 

National Security Adviser 
Sandy Berger said the issue of 
notary intervention was not at 

. tills stage under discussion. 

hi Kosovo, foreign diplomats 
caught their first glimpses of 
the devastation inflicted on 
separatist strongholds, after 

being escorted to tiie west of tbe 

province by the Seri) authori- 
ties. “What we've seen is aDsor 

row; all grief- villages burned 
and destroyed, all the people 
had left,” said the Dutch am - 
bassadoi; Jan Sizoo. 
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partners called for Mr Hauser’s 
sacking. The opposition tried 
vainly to keep up with tbe 
odium Mr Hauser’s party col- 
leagues were pouring on him. 

The gnashing of teeth in 
Christian Democrat offices in 
the east could be heard in 
Bonn. “Voting behaviour in the 
east and west should have no 
impact on the continua tion of 
this work,” thundered Kurt 
Biedenkopf, the influential 
CDU Prime Minister of Saxony. 
“Any other road would endan- 
ger the success of German uni- 
fication.” Not to mention the 
success of the CDU, he nearly 
said. 

Wolfgang Kubicki, an exec- 
utive member of the Free De- 
mocrats, admitted that much 
when he said tbe infamous re- 
marks would strengthen the 



PDS in tbe east at the expense 
of tiie conservative coalition. “If 
Mr Hauser has a jot of self-re- 
spect he will resign,” Mr Ku- 
bicki said, “ff not. Kohl must fire 
him. ” 

Still Mr Hauser kept busy He 
lobbed grenades into the Social 
Democrats’ w»mp spreading 
communist innuendo about 
Gerfaad Schrtdet; the SPD*s 
chancellnr - candid a te . He even 
fo und time to cause offence 
among the foreign press corps. 

Upon being asked to say a 
few words in English to the 
English service of Deutsche 
Welle, the German equivalent 
of the BBC Wbrid Service, Mr 
Hauser came up with the fol- 
lowing well-considered state- 
ment: “I speak English very 
well, but I am the German gov- 
ernment spokesman and he 


speaks in German ... Go get 
yoursetf a translator I don't see 
why I should answer questions 
in any other language.” 

In his defence, Mr Hauser 
said he was too busy at the time, 
and yesterday he called 
Deutsche Welle offering to be 
interviewed - in English He 
also tried to excuse some of his 
wildest remarks by arguing 
that they had been made whilst 
wearing a party hat 

Not everyone in the party is 
prepared to swallow that line, 
however “1 am not in favour of 
an MP being allowed to speak 
more nonsense than a govern- 
ment spokesman,” was how 
Wolfgang Sch&uble appraised 
Mr Hauser’s work. 

But Mr Hauser must be re- 
tained, because to lose two 
spokesmen in a row so dose to 


September's elections would be 
seen as carelessness. Mean- 
while, through no effort of his 
own, the campaign he was to 
galvanise has fallen further 
into disarray. 

As tbe Christian Democrats 
w ere faying to limit the damage 
yesterday, the dykes were 
bursting elsewhere. In an in- 
terview released ahead of pub- 
lication, Guido Westerwelle, 
General Secretary of the Free 
Democrats, volunteered to be 
the first to pronounce the po- 
litical death of Helmut Kohl. 
“The post-Kohl era has already 
begun,” he told Stem magazine. 
adding that his party mi gh t 
switch rides and join a Social 
Democrat-led cabinet after the 
elections. Poor Mr Hauser 
must now toy to spin that into 
a “Vote Kohl” message. 




If you want a radio show that 
doesn't send you back to sleep in the 
morning, wake up to the new talk radio 
breakfast 

Every weekday Kirsty Young and 
Bifl Overton bring you up to date with 
what’s goiig on m the world - through 
an entertaining mix of news, discussions 
and humour. 

So tune in between 6:30am and 
9:00am y for a much more substantial 
breakfast 


The new 



breakfast 


THERE’S A GOOD ARGUMENT FOR LISTENING 
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BRIEFING 

Report warns of economic weaknesses 

A YEAR ago the economists of the Bank for International 
Settlements saw some of the potential tensions m East Asia 
that lead to the collapses there. „ .. . 

Now they warn of continuing tensions as the dollar annus 

. 11 . . rr- .uAimt Aofymt mminfc A Kumoean 




Central Bank struggling to oaianoe me amerem 
needs of core and hinge Europe; and an Asian crisis that is 
stflJferfrom resolved. Hamish McRae examines the new 
BIS report, page 21. 

Unigate still wants 
parts of Hillsdown 

UNIGATE. THE fresh foods 
and dairy group which 
dramatically abandoned! a 
El.ebn bid for Hillsdown 
Holdings last month, said 
yesterday that it remained 
interested in acquiring parts 
of Hillsdown but was unlikely 

, — to launch another bid. “We 

can't see the circumstances under which we would go back 
for the whole of HUlsdown," said Sir Ross Buckland, 
Unigate's chief executive. 

Investment Column 23. 

British Land attacks tax changes 

INNER CITY redevelopment is being held back because of the 
government" s ‘insidious" and “unpredictable” tax system, sad 
a key developer; British Land, yesterday. 

The company reported a 39 per cent increase in pre-tax prof- 
its to £ 127.2m, but said tax changes had limited its increased 
net asset value to 592p instead of 628p. 

Investment Column 23. 
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Banks given Asia warning 


FINANCIAL MARKETS and policy- 
makers are in danger of complacen- 
cy in the aftermath of the Asian 
financial crisis, according to a hard- 
hitting new analysis frorn the Bank for 
International Settlements (BIS). 

In its annual report on the past 
year's events in tiie global capital mar- 
kets, the central bankers' central 
bank gives a sharp caution that the 
blame for the turmoil cannot be placed 
on the afflicted Asian countries alone. 
Banks and investors had lent incau- 
tiously in a herd-like fashion, and are 
still doing so, it says. 

The report, published the day the 
dollar surged to a new seven-year high 
above ¥140, also warns of emerging im- 
balances in the world economy due to 
the strength of the US currency. 


BY DlANT COYLE 
Economics Editor 


The report’s figures show that Asia 
suffered -ti massive reversal of capital 
flows, wi‘t;h a $62bn inflow in the first 
half of I9i)7 turning into a $100bn out- 
flow in th’6 second half. But total bank 
lendin g add other activity hi the in- 
ternational capital markets soared 
Gross baulk leading totalled SlJttrn, up 
from $551 !bn in 1996. 

The BI;S concludes: “The fi n anc i al 
services i ndustry has dearly entered 
a period o-if sharply increased compe- 
tition and :;ome banks may have been 
tempted b:> engage in unusually risky 
business.’ ' Banks bad “generally ig- 
nored" sij'jns of mounting risks in 
Asia. Altho ugh it accepts the need for 


thorough financial reform and in- 
creased transparency in the affected 
countries, the report questions 
whether the current patchwork of 
national regulatory structures is ad- 
equate to supervise an industry in- 
creasingly consolidated across 
borders. 

The reaction to future crises must 
indude a better response from tendes 
themselves, with the private sector 
needing “to take some responsibility 
for the ongoing provision of credit to 
customers to whom they had previ- 
ously lent all too freely. ” 

If it turned out that individual 
banks had underestimated the risks 
because they were unaware df the total 
scale of lending in Asia, “this would in 
itself provide an argument for some 


farm of public policy intervention,” the 
BIS said. But it pointed out that its own 
annual report 32 months ago had 
drawn attention to over-investment in 
the region. 

The one group of investors exon- 
erated of any responsibility for the cri- 
sis are hedge-fond managers like 
George Soros. They had cut back 
their exposure long before it began, 
whereas banks continued le n di ng up 
to the last minute, the report con- 
dudes. 

In its general assessment of the 
state of the world economy the BIS re- 
mains optimistic about growth in the 
US and UK but cautious about toe out- 
look for the euro-member countries 
and Japan. 

The biggest risk fir the US is posed 


by the overvalued dollar - the report 
dtes studies showing it could be as 
much as 40-50 per cent overvalued 
against the yen. 

A yawning US trade deficit could 
trigger either a sharp drop in the 
currency at some stage,, which in 
farm could trigger inflation, prompt 
higher interest rates and burst the 
share price bubble. Alternatively, it 
could give rise to protectionist mea- 
sures. 

The report said the transition to the 
euro had gone remarkably smoothly 
but dangers remained in the pressure 
that expensive social security systems 
would {dace on government finances. 
“Fiscal balances could deteriorate 
sharply in coming decades," it warns. 

Outlook, page 19 


Wells Fargo and Norwest 
announce £21bn merger 


TWO MORE US banks have announced 
plans to tie the knot, the fourth multi- 
billion-pound deal in the industry 
since April 

Wells Fargo, based in San Fran- 
cisco, and Norwest Corporation, of 
Minneapolis, are to join forces in a 
$35bn (£2lbn> merger. The new bank, 
to be called Wells Fargo & Company, 
will be the US's seventh largest in 
terms of asset size and fourth largest 
in terms of market capitalisation. 

News of the deal sent US stocks 
soaring in early trade. WfeUs Fbrgo was 
up $4L25 at $367.50. while Norwest was 
trading down $2.12^2 at $37.56^. 

Richard M Kovacevich, chairman 
and chief executive of Norwest and 
president and chief executive desig- 
nate of the new company; said the 
merger would unite high-performing 
companies with complementary busi- 
nesses, products, markets, technology 
and customers. 

As with the recent tie-ups between 
NationsBank/BankAmerica and Banc 
One/First Chicago, the rationale for the 
deal was primarily cost-cutting, 
according to most analysts; The two 
banks hope to save at least 5650m in 
costs a year by the third year after the 
merger. 


By lea Paterson 


Recen t US banking 
deals 

April 7: Travelers Group and 
Citicorp a nnounce $70bn 
merger 

April 14: E! ankAmerica and 
Nations &onk say they are to 
join force::; in S60bn deal. 

Banc One and First Chicago 
NBD anno unce $30 bn link-up. 
April 22: B > ank of New York 
launches #25 bn bid for Mellon 
Bank. Bid is withdrawn one 
month latittr after Mellon 
rebuffs Ba nk of New York’s 
approach. ■ 

June 8: Weills Fargo and 
Norwest announce $35bn deal. 


The two brinks yesterday tried to 
play down feai -s of job cuts, saying any 
lay-offs would be “minimal''. 

Analysts arilded that Norwest, seen 
as one of the industry's stars, could re- 
vitalise Wells Fhrgo, which has been 
beset by diffiei tlties in recent years fol- 
lowing its $1L. 3bn acquisition of First 


Interstate, the Los Angeles-based 
bank. 

One analyst commented: “Norwest 
will try and rejuvenate a franchise 
which has been pretty beaten up." 

The deal will be seen as vet anoth- 
er success story for flarren Buffett, the 
legendary billionaire investor, and a 
long-term shareholder in Wells Ftirgo. 

Mr Buffett's most recent annual let- 
ter to shareholders in his Berkshire 
Hathaway investment vehicle re- 
vealed that the US investment guru 
held a 7 3 percent stake in Wells Fargo 
at the end of 1997. slightly down from 
the 8 per centstake he held at the end 
of 1996. 

Ironically, Mr Buffett recently 
warned of the dangers of the consol- 
idation wave currently sweeping 
through the US hanking industry. Mr 
Buffett told shareholders at his com- 
pany's recent annual general meeting; 
“I think when you get all through with 
this, you'll find that some of them are 
real hits and some of them are misses. 
They're very big and those aren’t 
easy to do." 

The Wells Eargo/Norwest merger 
- dubbed a “merger of equals* by the 
two banks - is the fourth in the US 
banking industry since April, when 


Travelers Group kicked off the latest 
round of merger feverwith a ?70bn tie- 
up with Citicorp. 

The Wells Fargo deal will create a 
banking powerhouse with 90,000 em- 
ployees. 20 million customers and 
SI 91 bn assets under management It 
will have the largest bank-owned in- 
surance agenqy. be the US's leading 
commercial real estate lender and 
rank first in mortgage originations and 
servicing. 

Paul Hazen, currently chairman 
and chief executive of Wells Fhrga will 
become chairman of the new bank. 

Nancy Bush, a bank analyst at 
Ryan Beck & Co, said: “If s a great 
deaL Everyone in the middle of the 
country and west has to sit up and take 
notice." 

Some analysts, though, were scep- 
tical about the prospects for the group 
in the short- to medium-term, citing 
the problems experienced by Wells 
Fargo when it successfully completed 
a siobn hostile bid for First Inter- 
state. a rival Californian bank. 

The Wells Fargo/First Interstate tie- 
up. initially hailed as an out-and-out 
success, soon ran into difficulties 
when integrating the two networks hit 
profitability and service levels. 


New Mini 
to be sold 
in US for 
first time 

by Michael Harrison 


THE MINT is set to go on sale in Amer- 
ica for the first time when it appears 
in its new incarnation at the turn of the 
millennium. The latest version of the 
world’s best selling small car is like- 
ly to be sold in the US through BMW’s 
dealer network. 

However, the greatest demand for 
the new Mini is likely to come from 
Japan - already the biggest market in 
the world for the car. 

BMW which acquired the famous 
marque when it bought Rover in 1994, 
yesterday announced plans to dis- 
tribute and sell the- new Mini sepa- 
rately through a hand-picked network 
of dealers. In the UK alone, more than 
£l(Xta will be invested m the Mini deal- 
er network, drawn from existing Rover 
Cars dealerships. Sales of the car in 
the rest of the world, with the excep- 
tion of Japan, will be handled through 
BMW dealerships. 

Production is due to begin in 2000 
and will reach 100,000 ayear - ax times 
current output The new Mini will cost 
at Least £12,000 compared with £9,500 
for the current version and £426 for the 
original version designed by Sir Alex 
Issigonis in 1959. 

The £4Q0m investment in the new 
Mini will safeguard 2,500 jobs at 


Hag LONDON 

Shares moved ahead strongly over a 
wide front Footsie, for the first time 
since mid-April, topped 6,000 points, 
up 90.5 to 64)37.8. Second and third line 
shares also (fid welL Iriufing, however; 
was not heavy. New York's ebullient 
Friday performance and its continu- 
ing strength yesterday was mainly re- 
sponsible for London’s display Ranfca 
led the charge, as investors antici- 
pated more take over action on this 
side of the Atlantic following the lat- 
est US bank merger. Royal Bank of 
Scotland jumped 62p to l.I27p. 

See market report, page 23. 



Gas-fired 
electricity 
stations 
under threat * 

By Michael Harrison 


The new Mini ticking unveiled at the Frankfort Motor Show last September 


Reuter 


Rover’s Longbridg^ plant in- Birm- 
ingham. Production iq if the current Mini 
is running at 17,000 ja year -of which 
half are exported ten Japan. 

The new Mini wails unveiled briefly 


at the Frankfurt Motor Show last 
September; since wben it has gone 
back under wraps. The original car 
began life as a doodle by Sir Alex on 
a cigarette packet and was one of the 


first front-wheel drive cars. The new 
Mini will have to same compact di- 
mensions but much more advanced 
technology, particularly in the area of 
safety. 


More than a dozen gas-fired power 
stations are facing the axe as part of 
the Government’s plans to secure 
the future of the coal industry The total 
Is thought to include a number of sta- 
tions which have already been given 
planning consent 

Applications have been submitted 
to the Department of Tirade and In- 
dustry to build a further 21 gas-fired 
stations with a total generating ca- 
pacity of nearly 8,000 megawatts - . 

enough to replace 22 million tonnes of V 
coal or the output of eight to ten pits. 

However; in addition to these out- 
standing applications, there are a fur- 
ther nine gas-fired stations with a 
combined output of 5,700 megawatts 
that already have section 36 planning 
consent Six of these projects are out 
to tender 

The Government’s coal rescue 
plan, which is expected to be un- 
veiled this week, will dither extend the 
existing moratorium on gas-fired sta- 
tions or make consents extremely 
difficult to obtain. This means that 
mapy of the projects are unEkelv to see 
the light of day, with serious knock-on 
effects for job creation. 

One of the biggest casualties of the 
coal deal is likely to be BP’s Baglan 
Bay project in South Wales - a £500ra 
scheme to build an 1,100 megawatt 
gas-fired station in an area of high un- - 

employment Up to 3.000 jobs are 
resting on the project 

Other large stations awaiting ap- tf- 
proval include two plants at Rhosgoch 
and Fleetwood which the C-anatxx 
Energy consortium has applied to 
build and an 1,125 megawatt station at 
Enderby proposed by Scottish Power. 

There are about 14,000 megawatts 
of gas-fired plant in operation and a fur- 
ther 4,300 megawatts under con- 
struction. 

Electricity industry executives be- 
lieve that some stations which are in 
the very early stages of construction, 
such as National Power's 1,500 
megawatt Staythorpe plant, could be 
vulnerable 

The Government's measures to 
safeguard coal are likefy to save about 
2,000 to 3,000 jobs in the short-term. 

But the power station developers 
argue that many more jobs in the up- 
stream gas industry and construction 
could disappear as a result. 

The industry regulator and the 
Commons Trade and Industry Select 
Committee have both come down 
against continuing the moratorium on 
gas-fired stations. The select com- 
mittee is expected to repeat those crit- 
icisms in a report being published 
today which will take a sideswipe at the 
hurried nature of the Government's 
current energy review. 

The report is likely to reiterate that 
there is no case for blocking the build- 
ing of further gas-stations and little ev- 
idence that security of supply is an 
issue. 

However; the MPs are likely to re- 
peat their warning in April that there 
is a case for maintaining the coal in- 
dustry at a given size, although they 

are unlikely to specify a figure. 

Outlook, page 39 
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TOKYO 


' Around the Wo rld’s m arkets 

II PARIS 


s 


Tokyo stocks ended slightly lower as 
the dollar broke -above the ¥140 
level and the approa ching settlement 
of futures and opllojns contracts on 
Friday scared marry away from the 
market. The Nikke i average of 225 
selected issues dotted at 15^94.71, 
down 28.72 points, w hfle the broader- 
based Toyko Stock I *rice Index of all 
first-section listed issues finished 
3.58 points lower at 1198-36. Traders 
said the lack of actr iity was related 
to the yen flailing to a new seven- 
year low. 


m FRANKFURT 


Germany’s DAX Xetra Index rose to 
a record high with investors optimistic 
that the Bundesbank will refrain from 

raising interest rates this week and as 
the US market continued to climb. 
Manoesma/m, the German machinery 
and telecommunications company, led 
gamers after a 10-for-l stock split on 
Friday and before its planned share 
sale for 24 June to finance its European 
expansion in telecommunications. 
Germany's benchmark DAX Xetra 
Index of 30 companies rose 62.29 
points, or 1.09 per cent, to a high 
of 5787.04. 


French stocks rose on op timis m 
profits will soar as companies grow 
through overseas expansion. That 
oBfeet a decline by Elf Aquitaine SA 
after oil prices felL The benchmark 
CAC 40 Index gained 19.53 points, or 
0.5 percent, to 4204.58. its 37th 
record close this year. Computer 
services company Cap Gemini SA 
gamed 49 francs to 912. the biggest 
nse on the CAC Index. The shares 
have gained 89 percent this year 
amid hopes that demand for its 
services will be boosted by the Eu- 
ropean single currency 


MEW YORK 


New York stocks moved higher as 
news of another multibillion mercer 
deal in the bank sector helped toe 
Sff bet *? uil l on Fnday's strong rally, 
when the Dow Jones surged 167 

points to close above 9000 for the firet 

time since May. 

Worries about the direction of in- 

!?2Ka rate ? P^ ssure d bonds ahead 
of Wednesday & coneressinnai 


uraerve vnairman 
Aimi Greenspan. But bonds contro- 
VV5: ceive support from the 
Sey? n d ° llar and its advance against 
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So much for the free market 
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ratorar’s hanHron reputation as the 
party of business and the Govern- 
ment that favours robust 
compeuuon. 

Before anyone gets too sancti- 
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OTment imposed a nuclear levy on 
every electricity bill to mate sure the 
country could never again be held 
to ransom by the miners. Until the 
coal crisis burst in just before Christ- 
mas, the present administration 
was happy to keep toe dash for gas 
going at fuD pelt 
Now m i ni ste r s have given in to 
the argument that a gua ran teed 


Outlook 

section, of the market should be 
kept aside for coal. Issues such as 
whether it is price-competitive and 
the environmental impact of burn- 
ing more coal come a poor second 
to the overriding objective of pre- 
serving the pits. Thus the generators 
will have their arms twisted to buy 
more coal from RBJ Mining, with the 
threat that a break-up of their cosy 
monopoly may otherwise be on the 
horizon. The trade off is that a halt 
on further gas-fired power stations 
means no new competition in toe 
generating market 
Tins is a poor excuse for an en- 
ergy policy - as toe Labour domi- 
nated Commons Tirade and Industry 
Select Committee is about to ob- 
serve. Wbrse, it is a missed oppor- 
tunity tor Labour to demonstrate 
that it means what it says when it 
talks about open markets. 


Responsibility 
in markets 

THE BANK for International Settle- 
ments in Basle is about as grey and 
sober an institution as they come, run 
lybankereforhankers. Its annual re- 
port, packed with figures and charts, 
is not a document for the sensation- 
seeking- But for all the austere and 
measured language, this year’s edi- 
tion pads a strong punch. Its bottom 
line: the Asian crisis is for from ovm; 
and Hie riotous financial markets that 
gave birth to it have not been 
changed by the experience either 
1 There are two ways of looking at 
what happened in the Ear East 
One is to regard it as essentially a 
crisis of capitalism, proof positive 
that capitalism with its tendency to- 
wards the extremes of boom and 
bust is fundamentally flawed Nor 
are those who see it this way con- 
fined to old-fashioned left-wingers - 
eager to see capitalism at last sow- 
ing the seeds of its own destruction. 
Jeffrey Sachs at Harvard University 
could hardly be described as left- 
leaning yet he argues powerful* that 
toe stresses the markets have im- 
posed on countries like Indonesia 
and Malaysia would have tested 
apy economy, the UK included, to the 
point of destruction 

However; for staunch defenders 
of the free-market faith there is an- 


other way of fookifig at it. Asia's prob- 
lem can be diagnosed as a narrow 
crisis of crony capitalism, rather 
than a broader setback. After years 
of being taid that the eastern version 
of capitalism was superior to the 
classic western one, this is certain- 
ly a rather pleasing way of looking 
at the whole thing. Blatant political 
corruption and the very weak fi- 
nancial systems of the countries con- 
cerned have given this view 
powerful ammunition. 

The BIS report is a timely re- 
minder that such black-and-white in- 
terpretations are rarely valid. 
Andrew Crockett, a former Rank of 
England apparatchik and now gen- 
eral manager of toe BIS, paints a 
much greyer but probably rather 
truer version of events. Neither in- 
terpretation is wholly correct, the 
BIS argues. 

Yes, some parts of Asia’s bank- 
ing system and capital markets 
have turned out to be utterly inad- 
equate. Their political and econom- 
ic institutions have also proved 
unequal to the task of coping with the 
full force of financial markets. On the 
other hand, toe herd-like tendency 
of banks and investors, their ability 
to ignore dear warning signals and 
take excessive risks, amounts to a 
dear structural weakness within the 
free market system. 

New crisis-prevention measures 
have focused on getting the Asians to 


buck up their act, with improved 
IranqjarHHyandrdbnned banking 
systems, and on beefing up reaction 
and response from the Internation- 
al Monetary flmd. But the implication 
of yesterday’s report is that toe big 
private sector players who make up 
the markets have to play their part 
too. It is next to impossible to force 

resp onsibili ty on finanrial mar kets, 

but they had better start doing it of 
their own volition if they want to sur- 
vive. Otherwise toe next crisis could 
indeed be one of capitalism. 

Truth of the 
Goldman float 

IF, AS SEEMS highly likely, the part- 
ners of Goldman Sachs opt for a 

-rfnrfr marfep l'. ftfltfttinn nf their 

Investment bank at a meeting to de- 
cide die issue next Friday it will have 
nothing to do with wanting to enrich 
themselves. That, at least is what 
they say, and since all of them al- 
ready earn more money than they 
can possibly know what to do with, 
there may be something in what they 
say- So what is the reason? Well, they 
insist, it is to do with our old friend, 
capital efficiency. 

One of the problems with a part- 
nership is that there is a constant 
leakage of capital out of the business 
as older partners retire and realise 
the fruits of their labour Withawast- 


un . ~w . w ■ ’ 

ness has to run overtime. It is faced 
with the task not just of servicing the 
capital, but of ea rnin g sufficient to 
replace it as well 
* Tbis,ttsdaimed,putsapartaer- 
ship at a significant competitive 
disadvantage to incorporated in- 
vestment banks as well as making it 
vir tually impossible to acquire busi- 
nesses irfaiy size. Goldman Sachs is 
at present the best at most of what it 
does, but there is a red fear foal ut 

less it incorporates it wifl begin to lag. 

There m$ybe sametoingin these 
arguments but they are eerily rem- 
iniscent of the sort of thing said by 
the converting bunding societies as 
they hurtled down the path to flota- 
tion. One of the justifications used 
by the building societies for con- 
version is that it would give them 
greater access to capital 

Since flotation, they have all been 
repaying their capital by the lorry 
load; as it transpired, they already 
had more capital than they could 
sensibly use. So let’s be honest 
about this, shall we guys? Conver- 
sion of a partnership or mutually 
owned organisation into a publicly 
listed company is about the present 
generation of owners cashing in 
their chips at the expense of future 
generations. We can all desperate- 
ly search fin- a higher purpose, but 
toe reality is a more down to earth 
and self-interested one. 
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Internet shopping: Virtual retailing is expected to grow into a £900m business in two years’ time 

Smith’s 
turns to 
on-line 


A 





WH SMITHS announcement yesteis 
day that it is paying £9.4m for The In- 
nteroet Bookshop, a three-year-old 
TOhline bookseflei; is just the latest ex- 
ample of major retailers starting to 
fake this new medium seriously. 

|| A coupl e of weeks ago The Gap an- 
nounced that it was to start selling 
its preppy causal dothes on an In- 
ternet web site for the first time. That 

followed a decision by Sainsbury’s to 
unrtend its home delivery service — 
with an Internet ordering option — 
■to 30 stores. 

But books, along with CDs, are 
seen as one of the key sectors which 
could see rapid growth on-line. For 

custamerawirolmow what they want, 
buying books and music over toe In- 
ternet can be cheaper and more 
convenient, as well as providing ac- 
cess to a far greater range than even 

toe largest conventional stores can 
ever offer: 

Fbr pacaynpte toe Internet Boofc- 
“shop’s web site, which tr ades un der 
the name bookshop.co.uk, offers cus- 
tomers L4m titles and it can cut toe 
price of popular titles by up to 40 per 
cent 


BY NIGEL COPE 


tailing after computer products, trav- 
el and entertainment On-fine book 
sales are said to be running at on|y 
around £20m in the UK at the mo- 
ment but are doubling every year. 
“Books are one of the hottest items 
cm the web,” said Ross Beadle the In- 
ternet Bookshop’s marketing direc- 
tor 

There has certainly been a rush 
of activity in Internet bookselling in 
mnnthR- In April Amazo n.com. 

toe largest Internet bookseller; paid 
$55m for three Internet businesses 
including bookpages.co.uk, to give it 
access to the UK market. Last Oc- 
tober Dfflons and Hammkis, two UK 
cha ins, announced plans for a joint 
venture in on-line boo kselling . This 
followed a move by Waterstone’s to 
increase the number of books on its 
web site from 90,000 to over a million 
to compete with Amazon which 

claims to stodc over 2An titie& 

It is dear that the traditional book 

retailers such as Smith’s and Wa- 
terstones’s realise that the “virtual 
retailer’s” such as Amazon, offer a 



Book-buyers are increasingly browsing on-line, not in traditional stores such as Books etc, pictured Photograph ; Nicola Kurtz 


TOTAL ON-LINE 
SHOPPING REVENUES 


ine <sk2cu u£wl ^ — 

is currently relatively s m a ll but we 
expect it' to develop significantly 
over toe next few y ears,” said 
Rktoard Handover; WH S mith s du® 
is . a-— ctfn,oWTT Smith 


have tower costs because they do not 

have j^v pMiB ive store portfolios. 

So while going on-line themselves 
might risk cannibalising sales in 
their shops, the traditional retailers 



On-line sales by product 



FIGURES IN $M 





1997 

1998 

2001 

PC hardware & software 

$863 

$1£16 

$3766 

Ttevel 

$654 

$1£23 

$7443 

Entertainment 

$298 

$591 

$2j678 

Books & music 

$156 

$288 

$1084 

Gifts, flowers & greetings 

$149 

$264 

$802 

Clothing & footwear 

$92 

$157 

$514 

Other 

$232 

$389 

$1,100 

TOTAL: 

$2/144 

$4>828 

$17,387 

Source: Forrester Research Inc 




brand has good potential to trade 
competitively in this market partic- 
ularly as the customer base broad- 
ens. •' 

Industry figures back up his con- 
fidence. The UK on-line market was 

worth an|y £2M0m last year bjrt a P«^ 
dieted to grow to 
Bookstand music are the fourth most 
popular product type in on-line re- 


best form of protection. 

City analysts took this view yes- 
terday saying Smith’s move would 


months ago, Smith’s only had a tiny 
Internet presence through its WH 

Smith Retail web site. “They proba- 

biy felt a little exposed not being m 


that market so they’ve done the 
right thing getting back into it," said 
Iain McDonald at Charterhouse 
Tflney. 

Richard Perks at Verdict, the re- 
tail consultants, was equally sup- 
partive “Books are products that lead 

themselves to the internet you 

don’t actually need to see the prod- 
uct to know what it is you are buying. 


“The question is whether toe Inter- 
net can offer something that is sub- 
stantially better than existing book 
shops in terms of choice and price 
and that is developing on an almost 
daily basis.” 

He added that the expansion of the 
inte rnet hook retailing market would 

increase the prospect of an era-line 
price war that could spread to high 


street stores. Traditional operators 
like Smith’s and Waterstone’s are al- 
ready under threat from US com- 
petitors such as Borders, which 
acquired the Books etc c ha i n last 
yean 

While Smith’s deal might make 
strategic sense it is paying 265p per 
share for a business whose shares 
were t rading at B5p last Friday. It is 


also paying various option holders an 
additional £600,000. Hie company 
admits it does not expect to make 
"significant financial returns” from 
this area in toe short term. 

Boofcshop.co.uk recorded tosses erf 
£406,000 last year on sales of £2^m. 
It was set up in 1992 by Darryl Mat- 
tocks as an information technology 
consultancy before becoming boofe- 
shop.co. uk in 1994. The s ame y ear 
it rafeed £lm after joining OFEX, the 
market for unlisted companies. Of its 
£213,000 assets, £212,000 is cash. 

Mr Mattocks, who resigned from 
the board a couple of months ago to 
pursue other interests, still holds 
around a third of the shares and so 
will net £3m from the deal 

The existing executive manage- 
ment team wffl stay on to develop the 
h nftmesg - Tt plana In wmtin nft its prio- 
mg policy which sees the largest efis- 
counts offered to first time bqyers and 
targeted at the most popular titles. 
Discounts are then gradually re- 
duced on subsequent purchases, 
though toe company says this does 
not deter customers as more than 
half its sales are repeat business. 


TOC slump warning 


est figures confirmed that 

SspK on the bgb street 




BYDiANE COYLE 
Economics Editor 

into recession, toe service sector of 
the economy was slowing down. 

Yesterday’s figures made ptem 
(wine again toe absence of any kind 
ofinfiattaM^ pressure mrnanufeo- 
turing. “Core” Pri«scharged by 
SSarturers, exetafing the errat- 

iefood driz* and petroleum compo- 
nents, were toe same last month as 

a3 »55Sftfst timein3iyearstoat 
im L+ying inflation at the factory 
to zero.This isdue to 

^^^costofmatendv^ch^ 

Stfwagebills.Pricesrose05per 

S^butremainedK9.pB:cent 


lower than a year earlier 

If sales growth on the high street 
slows down, the good news on infla- 
tion could yet feed through to retail 
prices. In its May suiYey, toe British 
Retail Consortium reported stable 
sales growth. The value of sales 
rose 6.4 per cent in toe year to May, 
down from &8 per cent in April 
Lflte-forfike” sales growth dipped 
from 5.7 per cent to 3.7 per cent 
However; yesterday’s figures will 
beef little interest to the Banks Mon- 
etary Policy Committee compared to 
toe next official statisticson average 
earnings and toe jobs market, due 
next week. These will reveal how far 
the surge in measured wage growth 
was due to one-off bonuses, as the 
TUC alleges in today’s report 


SDX directors to get £20m 


Four directors of SDX, the telecom- 
munications equipment group, trill 
shar e more than £20m after agree- 
ing to a takeover bid by Lucent Ttech- 
nologies, the US giant that was 
recently spun off from AT&T 

The cadi tffec, which is pitched at 
325p a share, values SDX at £L24m - 
a massive increase in value since the 
company agreed a management buy- 
out from Northern Telecom, toe tele- 
com equipment company, for about 
£5m in 199L The tad is also double toe 
price at which SDX floated on toe 
stock exchange in 1996. 

Frank Bretoerton, the chief exec- 
utive, has a stake of about 9 per cent 
in toe company wirichyesterday’s bid 
values at £l0.79m. Marketing direc- 
tor Jeremy Cooke will receive £4.4m 


By Peter Thal Larsen 

while Robert Kennedy a former fi- 
nance director; will pocket £5.07m. 
Maurice Pinto, the non-executive 
chair man, gets £2.68m. 

Mr Cooke said that SDX had first 
started talking to Lucent in Aprilbe- 
fore announcing that it was in talks 
last month. He said that being part 
of a huge US company would give 
SDX toe nmsde to compete overseas. 

can put our products through 
their channels worldwide," he said, 
adding that Lucent’s huge research 
division and brandnname would be an 
added bonus. No jobs would be lost 
as part of the takeover; he said. 

Lucent, meanwhile, gets toe ben- 
efit of SDX*s telecom technology; 


which is aimed specifically at small 
and medium-sized businesses. Bill 
O’Shea, the president of Lucent’s 
bismfisscxraiimmicatkras systems^ 
vision, said: “SDX brings additional 
strength to Lucent in certain fey 
products and technologies.” 

The company has taken market 
share from giants such as British 
Telecom with its Index technology 
which allows companies to operate 
voicemail systems. 

The directors, who between them 
control more than 20 per cent of the 
share capital, have agreed to accept 
the offer: However; analysts said a 
hi^ierbid from a competing telecom 
company was still possible. The 
shares dosed down2pat326£p-sfiIl 
a premium to toe offer price. 
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Move 
on up. 

Already many people 
are enjoying the 
benefits of our Direct 
Access Savings Account 
No wonder when it 
offers, you: 

• Excellent tiered rates 
of interest 

• No minimum deposit 

• No notice required 

and no penalties 

• No limit on the 
number of withdrawals. 

To move on up, give 
us a call today or 
contact your 
financial adviser. 


0345 55 56 57 


phone uhb own uowMir-ntMar wum 
5*nm>»«*M < PM 

Terms sad CoiwHffcm Mdbblt 
on request- *G kxs pj. - tbe cue of 
jntwno paid yearly without deduction 
of tom? rate tax to eflgJNe oop- 
taxps^B. 11 k tales quoted apply to 
balances on tasesud Accounts. Rates 
may vmy. Standard Life Bank limited is 
a company registered m Scotland 
(number SCI 73685) Registered Office 
Stamdm life House 30 Lothian Pw«d , 
B dt ob m gli EHl 2DH. to yon protection, 
telephone osfls wifl be recorded to 
bdp us taprcre customer sente. 
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the INDEPENDENT 

^^££9. June iflqa 
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Forecasters fall foul 
of passing fashions 


to forecast ^ will happen 
tofee world economy is going to get th&i 

sgs’nsfsss.-as 

SB2ai , ssst«“**» 


Sa^sstsaaia 

ba^ and think. This may not be quite so use- 

a®SSSBSS33S 

is happening It IS a breath Of ft^shak 

In WrtflJuCTC nffkn » * 


the BIS focuses on the way things turned out dif- 


^^andinTdidnotZ^^™ 

gcted and the Jajwnese recovery failed to sus- 
tam rtsett In the rest of Europe, small countries 
tendedto grow swiftly while the Larger ones un- 
derperformed. inflation in the small countries 

was actually lower than in the big. 

To understand the future you have first to un- 
derstand the present, and one of the most use- 
nil things the BIS report does is to explain why 

things are not what they might have been. In 

particular it hints at the unsustainable nature 

of the U S an d UK expansions, where inflo Hiwi- 
aiy pressures have only been held down by rises 
.m the dollar and the pound, and where the cur- 
rent accounts have accordingly deteriorated. 

However; the BIS also points out an aspect 
of the US expansion which I had not fully 
grasp ed: the extent to which investment in in- 
formation technology might have increased the 
potential for growth. The chart on the lea is de- 
rived from some statistics the BIS dug out on 
IT investment, which last year took 20 per cent 
of total investment in the States. The informa- 
tion industry now accounts for 4 per cent of US 
output, against only 0.8 per cent in 1992. If you 
exclude the information industry, real GDP 
would have only grown at an average of 22 per 
cent over that period. As it was, real output rose 
by 2.9 per cent a year. In addition, the growth 
of the information industry helped hold down 
inflation; strip out information and inflation 
would have averaged 3 per cent over the peri- 
od. In fact, inflation was only 2.4 per cent If one 
wants a single example of American excep- 
tionalism, this is perhaps the best 

lb some extent it must also apply to the UK, 
where the information industry is also ex- 
panding very fast but it would be nice to see 
some figures to confirm this. 'Wtorryingly die BIS 
does note that continental European investment 
in general has been rather low, and accordingly 
the spare capacity there is less than might be 
expected. This is bad news for the continent’s 
unemployed, for it suggests that there might be 
hjg h residual unemployment even when the' 
economies are at full capadty. 



Hamish 

MCRAE 

One of the most useful 
things the BIS report does 
is to explain why things 
are not what they might 
have been 


An even bigger surprise than the divergent 
performance of the main developed countries 
last year was of course the abysmal perfor- 
mance of what had been the fastest-growing re- 
gion, East Asia. It would not have been a 
complete surprise to anyone who read the pre- 
vious year’s BIS report which did warn of the 
excessive investment that was taking place, and 
the price bubbles that were a-brewing in the 
property markets. The region was dearly vul- 
nerable to any sharp faU-off in demand, but what 
every one had failed to spot was the way in which 
the decline in demand would interact wifit a frag- 
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fle financial system and companies heavily bur- 
dened with debt 

What no-one reaDy saw was the way in which 
the short-term response to the financial crisis, 
sharp devaluations, would hit growth prospects 
and thereby put even more pressure on the re- 
gion’s banks and companies. The right-hand 
graph shows how estimates for the 1998 growth 
of the crisis-hit four (Indonesia, South Korea, 
Malaysia and Thailand) were cut during the sec- 
ond Half of 1997, as their currencies simulta- 
neously collapsed. 

Normally you might expect a devaluation to 
boost growth by encouraging exports and lead- 
ing to import substitution. In this case, because 
one country’s exports were another country in 
the region’s imports, the devaluations had the 
effect of depressing the whole region. 

What happens next? The BIS believes that 
asset prices have not been inflated by the glob- 
al fond management industry to any substan- 
tial extent, but there is an implicit warning here 
that the present high asset prices are not sus- 
tainable. The BIS is not predicting a stockmarket 
crash la ter this year, but if there is one. it would 
be able to say that such an outcome was con- 
sistent with what it wrote. 

The most interesting part of the report is, as 
usual the final few pages of commentary at the 
end. It starts by pointing out the dangers of fash- 
ion. It is fashionable at the moment to take a 
generally positive view of the future, despite the 
trauma of Asia. It suggests that there is a dan- 
ger of over-optimism at the moment Just as the 
Asian economies were admired for their high 
savings and high investment no-one focused 
on the fact that a lot of this investment was going 
into unprofitable projects. With that warning, 
it looks at the potential weak spots in the world 
economy now. 

One is the imbalances among developed 
countries and, in particular, the rising current 
account deficit of the US. It sketches a scenario 
(not, it notes, a forecast) where US growth slows, 
confidence ebbs and foreign funds are suddenly 
withdrawn from the dollar. 

Two, banking systems throughout East Asia 
and Japan need to be rebuilt The weakest banks 
wfll have to be dosed and the rest recapitalised. 

Third, there are imbalances within the rest 
of the developed world The new European Cen- 
tral Bank wifl find it difficult to set a single in- 
terest rate for the entire region, given the 
different cyclical position of the large and 
small economies; and the US and UK will have 
to tackle tightening labour markets, worsening 
trade balances and rising inflation. 

Finally, the BIS asks: can we learn to cope 
with crises better? It concludes that crises will 
undoubtedly continue - we cannot hope to pre- 
vent them-so we will just have to learn to man- 
age them as well as possible, but "it is simply 
not prudent to assume that everything will turn 
out for the best*. 
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UK fund 
managers 
switch to 
bonds 

By Lea Paterson 


Singapore’s financial sector will be opened up to competition 


Singapore banks 
face shake-up 


SINGAPORE’S DEPUTY prime min- 
ister has announced sweeping 
reforms to his country’s banking 
system, in moves intended to 
increase transparency and liquidity 
and to foster competition in the 
sector. 

Lee Hsien Loong, who also heads 
the Monetary Authority of Singapore 
(MAS), told an Association of Banks 
in Singapore (ABS) dinner that bank 
disclosure requirements were to be 
raised to international standards. 

He said Singapore's Committee 
of Ranking Disclosure would soon 
publish recommendations on 
changes to banks' disclosure and 
provisioning practices. 

Mr Lee said: “The Committee has 
recommended that local hanks stop 

the Current practice Of maintaining 


hidden reserves. It recommends 
they disclose the market value of 
their investments, which have 
largely been valued at book cost and 
hence contributed to their hidden 
reserves.” 

The deputy prime minister said 
the banking, securities and insurance 
markets would progressively be 
opened up to foreign competition over 
the next five years. "Competition is 
already lopping at our doorstep. It is 
better to embrace liberalisation at our 
own pace than face the prospect of 
one day being swept away by the 
fidodwaters of competition.” 

He added that more competition 
would enhance Singapore’s devel- 
opment as an international financial 
centre, and in turn should create 
more business for everyone. 


Bid for Lonhro Africa 
looks increasingly likely 


By terry Macauster 

GEORGE SOROS-BACKED Blakeney 
Management yesterday confirmed 
its interest in Lonhro and Lonhro 
Africa, heightening speculation that 
a bid for the Lonhro Africa could 
soon emerge. 

The sub-Saharan trading opera- 
tion which demerged a month ago 
from Lonhro is a £127tn company 
which on Thursday will report a 
steep fall in first-half profitability. 

Blakeney, founded eight years 
ago, is said to be an active manag- 
er of Soros funds and has become 
interested in the potential of Africa. 

Blakeney lest year took a 26 per 
cent stake in African Lakes, anoth- 
er African trading company in which 
Soros's Quantum Emerging Growth 
fond is said to have a holding. 


In a statement to the stock ex- 
change, Blakeney said: “We have 
looked at the publidy available doc- 
uments relating to Lonhro and 
Lonhro Africa. We continue to assess 
Lonhro and Lonhro Africa's invest- 
ment merits." 

Lonhro Africa has an extensive 
portfolio, covering hotels, cotton, 
and motor distribution outlets in 14 
countries. It owns 11 hotels and sa- 
fari lodges in Kenya, Ghana and 
Mauritius. 

Lonhro Africa was demerged 
from the parent group in a move to 
focus Lonhro on its minin g activities. 

The group had sales of £554m in 
the year to September and pro- 
duced profits of £42 3m. Thursday's 
results could show that profits have 
Men by half in the latest six-month 
period. 


FEARS OF global economic slow- 
down have prompted heavy buying 
of bonds by UK fund managers, 
according to a survey published 
yesterday. 

The latest Merrill Lynch/Gallup 
study also reveals that fond man- 
agers were as surprised as anyone 
in the City when the Bank of Eng- 
land raised interest rates last week. 
Seventy per cent of UK fund man- 
agers surveyed before last week’s 
decision said they believed the next 
move in rates would be down. 

Trevor Greetham, a global strate- 
gist at Merrill lynch, said the bank’s 
decision “caught everyone on the 
hop”. Mr Greetham said he dis- 
agreed with the view that the rate 
rise could jeopardise the econo- 
my’s chance of achieving a “soft 
landing" - that is, achieving a sus- 
tainable growth rate without going 
through painful recession. 

Mr Greetham said: “The Bank of 
England raised rates as a pre- 
emptive measure against inflation. 
You are more likely to see a soft Land- 
ing now. Hard landings only tend to 
occur when you already have infla- 
tion in the system." 

The survey showed that UK fund 
managers had become “aggressive 
buyers” of overseas bonds, with 
buyers outnumbering sellers by 28 
per cent, the second-highest rate 
since the survey began in 1990. Gilts 
were also popular with the money 
managers, with buyers outnumber- 
ing sellers by 21 per cenL 

Managers typically favour bonds 
over stocks when there are concerns 
about world economic slowdown, Mr 
Greetham said. “Recent turmoil in 
the emerging markets could be a 
sign of a slowing global economy. 
Bonds should outperform stocks 
for the next few m onths. " 

Although UK fund managers 
have little interest in domestic 
equities, they are still bullish about 
Continental equities, with buyers 
outnumbering sellers by 16 per cent 
Mr Greetham said: “An upturn in Eu- 
ropean domestic demand and post- 
EMU restructuring should boost 
European corporate earnings.” 

Bonds are also proving popular 
with American fund managers, ac- 
cording to Merrill Lynch/Gallup. 
There are growing concerns in the 
US about the impact erf the Asian cri- 
sis on corporate earnings. 
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He’s expert at increasing productivity in 
next to no time. 




Bill Barcas' track record speaks for 
itself: five months at one company - 
output up 25%. two months ai 
another - labour efficiency up 
25%. two months as MD 
another - throughput rate 

Unlike a manage^ 16111 consultant, he works on the inside, 
see that they worit ' 


He's just one of a number of highly qualified people 
available from BNB Interim Management. People with the skill 
and expertise to enable change and recovery, expansion and the 
implementation of new systems. 

People who can come into your company felly briefed; who 
won't ask for a car, pension or other benefits; and have no interest 
in office politics or promotion. They just get the job done. 

If you'd like to know how to find the right person, in next 
to no time, call 0645 748286 or fax 0171 629 4808 and we’ll pflt 
you in the picture. 
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international 

rid TERIM management , 

bnb co uk'mwrimmanagirment EmaikimerimmanagemOT 


THERE'S NO SUCH 
THING AS A FOREIGN COUNTRY 

Wherever your business takes you, we've already been there. 
We're part of EULER - a global credit insurer with operations on 
five continents. Using in-depth local knowledge, we can assess the 
trade risks for your business in any part of the world, then insure 
you against non-payment. Call 01454 204104 and talk to 
EULER Trade Indemnity. The partner for 
trading in a risky world. 
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* - — rt^-^usmuiceswere 
m fine form, with the mid cap 
hrttmg a new peak. 

will concen- 
ts on its European ambitions 
M*W expect it to flesh out the talk 
with details of a strategic alliance, 
with either a Continental or even 
American group. 

The market has been hoping for 
a BT in itiative since its American 
adventure came to griefwhen it was 
outbid for MCL Henderson Crosth- 

1 waite believes BT has ^buriedtrea- 

L sure” tucked away and the shares 

8 could hit 730p. 

Bie composition of Ebotsie was 
also the sufcject of debate as the mar- 


ket deliberated the likely changes 
which will be decided tomorrow by 
the FTSE steering 

It could be quite a shake-up with 

three newcomers barging into the 
exclusive 100 strong club. Stage- 
coach, the bus and train group up 
335p to i,4625p, looks a candidate; 
so does WPP, the advertising group 
which once teetered on the brink of 
disaster It held at 423p. 

Daily Mail & General Trust is 
another possibility. Its “A” shares 
rose 30p to 3,1 05p although the 
voting shares slipped I5p to 3,095p. 

Next, up I3p to 575p, and Wolse- 


ley, off 7ip at 405J5p, are in dang er. 
Health group Nycomed Amer- 
sham, the other threatened with rel- 
egation, put on a spirited display in 
a late bid to survive. 

The ordinaiy shares rose 69p to 
2,059p and the non-voters led the 
Fbotsie leader board with a 13 Op 
jump to 2,03 Op. The group, in- 
dulging in a capital reconstruction 
which mil give votes to all shares, 
was helped by bullish comments 
from SG Securities. Other invest- 
ment houses, such as Merrill lynch 
and Panmure Gordon, have made 
positive noises lately. 

There was atone time a danger 
that Nycomed's big Norwegian 
shareholding would jeopardise its 
Fbotsie role but that danger has now 

been averted. 

Diageo, the spirits giant, was in 
form, reflecting an investment pre- 
sentation at its Miami Burger King 
headquarters. The Grand Metro- 
politan/Guinness group rose 305p 
to 756p. Merrill lynch suggests 
Diageo, rumoured to be interested 
in buying the Bols Dutch liqueur 
group, should hit 8l0p a share. 

Financials were back on form, re- 
sponding to the latest US mega 
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banking merger; the 534bn affair be- 
tween Wells Fargo and Norwest 
Corporation. Royal Bank of Scot- 
land jumped 62p to i,L27p as some 
pondered, once a gain, a deal with 
Halifax, up 31p to 888p. 

The boardroom changes at Bar- 
clays were good enough for a 7lp 
gain to l,747p. The theory is the bank- 
ing group is preparing for corporate 
action and Norwich Union, up 


11.75p to 46&5p, could find itself on 
the receiving end of an unwanted ted 

HSBC managed an 8p gain to 
l,606p. The shares foiled to throw 
off the impact of profit downgrad- 
ing as Schrodere and PG took the 
axe to their estimates. 

Regional breweries drew 
strength from the sudden takeover 
ferment, with Mortand H5p higher 
at 470p and Joseph Holt impro vi ng 
35pto2^50p. 

Young & Co’s Brewery, the 
family-run Wandsworth group, re- 
sponded to moves by financial 

ffiYMip f? iTmrw>RS Pfrat tn shafro up itc 

old fashioned capital structure. 
The “A" shares rose SOp to 675p and 
the non-voters 15p to 5675p. 

Vaux, the Sunderland brewer 
and hotelier which has received a 
bid approach, finned 95p to 35&5p. 
Ushers of Trowbridge, another to 
admit take over interest, shaded to 

126p. 

Pflkington, the glass maker; fell 
2p to I305p after Dresdner KLein- 
wort Benson produced sell advice. 

Rank, the leisure group, was 
little changed at $6ip ahead of an 
investment dinner at London's 
Savoy Hotel, hasted by Henderson 


Crosthwaite. Cadbury Schweppes, 

still s pwr^ganaly *^. lL5p 

to993p. 

Alba, the television and video 

group, improved 21p to 21 6pL HSBC, 

Mowing a 29 per cent profits ad- 
vance, said bqy forecasting profits 
of Pi 4,2m this year ■ 

BTG, the oM British Technology 
Group, rosea further22p to 7775p. 
Investment presentations are doe 
to start next week for the flotation 
of its Tbrofcrak gearbox group. 

CaSuna fell 4J25p to 272Sp. Re- 
ports of problems over its Hardwall 
system did toe damage. The shares 
have jumped on hopes of insgor con- 
tracts for the computer security 

system. 

Carlisle rose 2p to 18p in brisk 
trading as investors anticipated 
the little property group was the 
vehicle for toe return of Michael 
Ashcroft, a major 1980s player 
Trust Motor advanced 135p to 
207p as Reg ‘S&rfiy was linked to the 
group where a management buy- 
out has failed. 

Minmet, on hopes of a Devon 
gold strike after last weeks '‘en- 
couraging” progress report, ral- 
lied 1.75p to 10.75p. 


Security & General Media, a 
printer, slumped 22p to 275p. 
A trading report spying losses 
were higher than expected did 
the damage. The straggling 
loss maker was revamped last 
year after Philip Davies, who 
runs the Warm Welcome 
hotels and pubs group, and 
John Gulliver, an American 
lawyer; moved in. 

Landronnd, a promotions 
grasp, jumped 3lp to 225p, a 
peak. Last week it reported 
interim profits up 250 per cent 
to £405,000. Audrey Carroll at 
stockbroker WH Ireland 
expects £825,000 for the year 
and LUm next The group is 
thought to be on the verge of 
clinching a highly ambitious 
promotions deal. 

WH Smith’s surprise £9 .4 m bid 
for internet bookseller 
Booksbop.Co. sent the Ofex 
shares soaring 165p to 250p. 
Another Ofex company, IMS 
Communications, an internet 
music retailer related to 
Bookshop, gained 17p to 825p. 
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XJnigate milking 
earnings growth 


■AFTEKPULLINGautcrfits£L6hnbid 
for Hillsdown Holdings, Unigate is 
suddenly under pressure. With 
£23 lm in the bank, the dairy and 
fresh foods group has the firepow- 
er to make a major purtfoase. But 
sha re hokierawouldliketoseeadeal 

■M sooner rather than lateq or else have 

' - that cash returned to them. 

Unjgate fa mare inclined to hit the 
acquisition trail but its cautious 
reputation seems to rule out an eaity 
deaL The other problem is that 
there are few obvious targets. Uni- 
gate fa thought to have looked at 
Geest a while ago but the fresh food 
group’s shares have since doubled. 
Haztewood Foods had its attractions 
too but it fa also now looking ex- 
pensive. Unigate remains interest- 
ed in parts of Hafadown, of course, 
but given that it backed out of the 
deaIbecauseofH21sdown’s current ;. 
trading stafemeht^ovestore should 
not hold their breath. 

The uncertainty has cast a cloud 
over Unigate’s shares, which peaked 

at 73lp earlier his year Neverthe- 
less, toe company fa enjoying strong 
p^mings growth. Profits before ex- 
ceptional grew by nearly 12 per cent 
to £l39m in the year to March, with 

higher contribution from every 
business. Fresh foods did well in 
spite erf a fall in UK pig prices at the 
group’s Malton business as con- 
sumers shifted back to beef from 
pox*,. Chilled products also per- 
formed wen, helped by Teletubby yo- 
ghurts which have sold 14m pots 
since their Efebruary launch. 

A dairy deal is always a possibil- 
ity though Unigate feels an Ex- 
press Dairies style de-merger will 
not add to shareholder value. So 
perhaps a special dividend is toe 
mosttikely. On current year fore- 
casts of 0.58m, the shares - up 6p 

to 6645p yesterday- trade on afor- 

ward rating of 13. Worth holding 

* British Land 
looking cheap 

WHILE THE rest of the stock mar- 
ket enjoys uninterrupted optimism, 
toe poor oWproperty sectarcan anjF 
stand on the sidefines ana waten. 

British Land is one of the best-man- 

. aged property groups. 
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UNIGATE: AT A GLANCE 


Market value: £1 .6bn. share price: 664.5p (+6p) 
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shares slipped 45p to 6655p. 

- Propert y values rose by a prmms- 
ing 12.8 percent in thel2 months to 
31 March, compared to 5.9 per cent 
last time Net assets per share grew 
from 478p to 592p, also an all-time 
high. Total properties, including 
B^shTjmd*s joint ventures are now 
worth £S.8bn with annualised gross 
rents of £35 3m. . J 

The key to British Land’s opera- 
tional success has been a series of 
well-timed joint ventures. The com- 
pany started with Scottish & New- 
castle and moved heavily into 
supermarkets with Tesco. British 
Land’s chairman, John Ritblat, 
dearly has other joint ventures in 
mind. But m fine wfth his tight^iHied 
poh'ty no-one wifl be given an inMing 
until a firm deal fa done. 

One of the most interesting could 
be a tie-up with Rafitrack The com- 
panies are looking at developing the 
last section of Broadgate together 
Analysts have pencilled in a net asset 
value of 592p for this year which 
makes toe company lock cheap at its 
present price. Buy. 

Mixed fortunes 
in electronics 

COMPARED TO Premier Farndl, 
EHectrocomponents has had a quiet 


pre-tax profits at £l27m, up 39 per 

cent could not shift the share price 

from an Ifrmonto kiwi Yesterday, the 


distributor issued several profit 
warningsand waved good-bye to its 
diief executive. Efectrocomponents 
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has quietly gone about its business. 
The two companies’ contrasting 
fortunes has been reflected in their 
relative share prices: Premier Fhr- 
nell shares have lost a fifth of t h eir 
value in the past year while Elec- 

trocomponenteroseby42percent 

Nevertheless, the business is not 
without its problems. In toe UK, 
where Electrocomponents still 
makes three quartos of its sales, 
comparable turnover last year was 
up 5 per cent. Even though r p ar gm;; 
widened, profit growth only just 
made it into double figures. This 
from a company that m the past reg- 
ularly posted earnings growth of 20 
per cent or more. • 

Electrocomponents’ response 
has been to beef up its operations in 
continental Europe and, more re- 
cently Japan. On the continent, in- 
vestment is paying off even though 
the strong pound dented the value 
of profits in starling terms. But ex- 
panding m Japan wipe £30m off 

Etectrocomponents’ profits over the 
next five years. 

This investment, and toe cash 
Electrocomponents fa pouring into 
its web site to allow customers to 
order electronical^ make longterm 
sense but at toe expense of medium- 
term g r o wt h . Merrill Lynch, toe 
stockbroker, forecasts profits of 
£l28m in 1999 and reckons it will be 
three years before the company re- 
turns to double-digit earnings 
growth. On a forward PE ratio of 28 
the shares, up 6.5p to 569.5p yes- 
terday, are high enough. 
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IN BRIEF 

Bonffield paid £1m 

SIR PETER BONFTELD, the chief 
executive of British Telecom, last 
year joined the ranks of UK 
executives paid more than £lm. 
BTs annual report shows that he 
received total pay of £1,101,000, 

including £408,000 in annual and 
deferred bonuses - a 46 per cent 
increase on 1996. Sir Peter fa also 
sitting on shares potentially worth 
£1.56m under BTs long-term 
performance plan. The pay of the 
chairman. Sir Tam Vallance, rose 
from £702,000 to £862,000. 

Salvesen profits cut 

CHRISTIAN SALVESEN, the 
international haulier based in 
Scotland which specialises in 
frozen food, reported pre-tax 
profits for toe year to May of 
£26 -4rn, down from £29 An last 
time. The company cut its final 
dividend to 3.40p from 5.35p after 
profits from food services fell due 
to a poor vegetable harvest 

Granada store move 

GRANADA FOOD Services, a 
s ubsidiar y of toe Granada 
catering group, has been selected 
as the joint venture partner by 
Littlewoods to manage and 
operate the retail chain’s 90 in- 
store public restaurants and take- 
away facilities. The joint venture 
fa worth £375m over the seven- 
year contract period. 

Carton-maker sale 

WADDINGTON YESTERDAY put 
its struggling carton-making 
business up for sale after a 
disappointing set of results. The 
company hopes to raise around 
£70m, Waddmgtotfs chief 
executive, Martin Buckley, said. 
News of the sale sent its shares 
28p higher to 293p, valuing the 
company at just over £300m. 


Godfrey scores at 
trusts association 


THE LEADERSHIP crisis at toe 
Association of Investment Triist 
Companies (AITO has been re- 
solved with the appointment of 
Daniel Godfrey, a 36-year-old Arse- 
nal fanatic from Fleming Investment 
TV ngfr Managpnwrt, fls the AITfTs d>- 
rector general. 

This follows the shock departure 
of Michael Hart after just two 
months in the director general’s hot 
seat Mr Hart, a former boss of For- 
eign & C olonial investment trusts, 
resigned after F&C dashed with 
shareholders over corporate gov- 
ernance at one of its trusts, the 
Brazilian Smaller Companies In- 
vestment IkusL 

Mr Godfrey has his work cut out 
at the AITU which one City critic de- 
scribed yesterday as rin need of a 
shake-up”. The AITC has an old- 
fashioned board which fa seen as an 
obstacle to modernisation. Ear more 
investors’ money has been flowing 
into unit trusts than investment 
trusts recently not surprising per- 
haps given the ever-widening dis- 
counts to net asset value seen in the 
share price of many leading invest- 
ment trusts. 

The good news is that Mr Godfrey 
fa keen to bring the AITC up to date: 
“I want to create an environment 
where investment trusts can create 
exceptional returns, and where 
shareholders can enjoy those re- 
turns,” says the Flemings man. 

Mr Godfrey’s arrival means that 
David Harris, the trusty deputy at 
the AITC who held the fort^ while toe 
head-hunters did their work, didn’t 
get the top job. 

Meanwhile at Flemings, young 
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Godfrey has been replaced by Simon 
Crinage, product development di- 
rector for investment trusts. Patrick 
Gifford, chairman of Fl eming In- 
vestment Thist Management, com- 
mented: “Whilst we are very sorry 
to see Daniel go, it had gradually be- 
come apparent that he was going to 
run out of headroom in his current 
role with us.” Let’s hope there are 
plenty of high ceilings at the AITCTs 
City offices in CbfoweH Street 

UNIGATE. THE daizy group, has set 
up an exercise bike in the lobby of 
its west London head office. Sir 
Ross Buddand, Unigate's smooth 
Australian chief executive, fa taking 
part in a simulated Lands End to 
John (TGroats sponsored cyde ride, 
in which employees pedal away for 
the equivalent of toe length of the 
British Isles. 

Given that the exercise bike pro- 
vided for this task is in such a pub- 


lic area, Sir Ross has chosen to don 
his Lycra shorts and do his bit “at 
some ungodly hour”, according to a 
colleague, so that underlings don't 
see him sweating profusely. 

At least he’s digging deep to help 
toe cause. The company hopes to 
raise £5,000 for the Save the Children 
Ftmd, and the benevolent Sir Ross 
has pledged to double whatever fa 
raised, from his own fat wallet 

A DENTIST who “developed a phobia 
of dentistry” and retired from his 
work was refused a payout by his in- 
surance company prompting him to 
complain to the Personal Investment 
Authority’s ombudsman. 

The insurance company refused 
his claim saying that rit did not con- 
sider a phobia to be a recognised 

medical co mplain t". 

Perusing the annual report from 
the Personal Investment Authority 
fPIAJ. as one does, I noticed toe ref- 
erence to the dentist’s disputed 
claim on a Permanent Health In- 
surance (PHD policy. 

The dentist had taken the advice 
of two psychiatrists and his GR and 
had taken early retirement He was 
receiving a substantial NHS pension. 

The complainant underwent two 
independent psychiatric assess- 
ments, "both afwhich confirmed that 
be was totally unable to follow his oc- 
cupation as a dentist, and that he 
was a danger to himself and his pa- 
tients”. 

Happily for the dentist the om- 
budsman over-ruled the company, 
opening up a whole range of possi- 
bilities for work-related phobia 
claims. Aargh, there’s a desk... 
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SPORT 


Grand design 
turns circuits 
into sideshows 


NOTHING more effectively high- David Tremayne considers why Sunday’s 
dndijem events on the track in Montreal typified 
=" that eulivenei the *" at - exactly what is wrong with Formula One 


tempts necessary to get Sunday s 
Canadian Grand Prix under way 

On the first effort five cars were 
involved in an accident as Alexan- 
der- T out's Benetton roiled over 
Jean AJesi's Sauben in the second, 
Jarno TruDTs Prost hada coming to- 
gether with Alesi’s car. 

"The problem is that too many 
young drivers get greedy," Alesi 
said "'When you make a good start 
there comes a point when you have 
to be satisfied with the progress you 
have made, otherwise you cannot 
get round the corner. There is no 
point to try and pass everyone, it just 


finally squeezing ahead. 

Jacques VHleneuve, whose own 
effort to pass Gian carlo FisicheUa 
ended with an embarrassing trip 
across the gravel bed and the inti- 


wing, said: “Part of the problem is 
the attitude in grand prix racing. 
When I arrived here the only thing 
that people could tell me was that 


pit stop, togiveyourselfa chance of 
overtaking someone. 

“Often you can even see another 
driver thfakiiig about passing some- 
one, then in the middle of it he thinks: 
‘Oh, I shouldn’t be doing this’. IPs as 
if it's in his mind not to do it, so he 
never tries it If you end up banging 
wheels and crashing, the criticism 
that follows will outweigh the posi- 
tive reaction that should come from 
your having tried to pass someone. 
It's almost as if it’s better not to try" 
fbrmuia One is criticised for its 
lack of overtaking, particularly in 


shaped ground-effect undersides 
similar to ChaxnpCars. 

A higher minimum might and nv 

version to steel, rather than carbon. 


"There is more that you can do with 
the can and it does not suffer so much 
from the aerodynamic turbulence 


ChampCar series, the cars regularly 
run inches apart at more than 
20Qmpb, whereas Fl cars lose a 
szeaUe amount of downforce the mo- 
ment they get too dose to one an- 
other Patrick Head, the technical 
director of Williams, reports that 
their telemetry indicates an appreti- 
able redu cti on in down fo rce whaione 
car gets within SO metres of another 

“There are two issues here,' 7 Ron 
Dennis, the McLaren chief; sug- 
gests. "Close racing and overtaking. 
If you want dose racing you must 
have stable regulations which re- 
main unchanged for long periods." 

V32eneuve said: ‘ttstangas we re- 
main so dependenton downforce, the 
more diffiodt it is going to be to fol- 
low peof^e around comers. The cars 
are now so aervdynanncaOy efficient 
even on the straight, thatyou cannot 
slipstream any more." 

The underlying problem is that 
the designers are too eleven His- 
torically, any attempt to limit down- 
force, since the late Colin Chapman 
taught his rivals how to harness it 
effectively in the Seventies, has al- 
ways been circumvented by the in- 
genuity of the designers. 

The answer is thus for more 
complex than it might first seem. 
Until a satisfactory compromise is 
readied, races will tend to be pro- 
cessional, or else irresistible forces 
will continue to meet immovable 
forces to the detriment of the world's 
most highly developed race cars. 


doesn't work 

Such is the difficulty in overtak- - comparison with the American 
inginFl these days, howevec that ChampCar series in which prtstops 
the start and the pitstops represent playjust as significant a role, yet the 
the best opportunities. The rest is on-trackactionisoffenspectaculac 
often EoUow-my-leader. Ricardo Ros- The F1A, the sport’s governing 

set has scarcely set the road alight bod^isinvestigata^hcwtoirnpm« 
this season, yet a driver of Johnny the possibilities for overtaking in Fl, 
Herbert's calibre lacked the and one suggestion has been to 
straightline speed to pass his Tyrrell abandon the flat-bottomed cars used 
and struggled for several laps before since 1983, and to revert to those with 


dent that lost him his Williams' rear 


brakes have also been mooted. The 
reigning ChampCar champi on, Alex 
Zanardi. a forme- Fl driver; said: 


overtaking was impossible, and that that prevents other drivers following 
you shouldn't even bother to try. If you dosetyenough to try overtaking" 
you go into a race in that spirit, all On the oval tracks that comprise 

you thinkofiswhento make the next a si gnifican t part of the FedEx 



The charge into the first corner of the G31es Vlllenenve circuit saw Alexander Wurz (far right, top picture) forced wide as the 
rest of the pack dose up after swerving to avoid Mika Hakkinens McLaren. Wurz then made an excursion across the grass (mid- 
dle), re-entering the track vertically between Jean Alesi and Heinz-Harald Frentzen (bottom) Credit Empics/AUsport 



Coop Thavelcare is Britain's biggest independent travel agent. Perhaps that’s down to our unique ‘travellers right-to-know* 
policy, which ensures our customers get the full facts about every destination. It's typical of the values of honesty and 
openness that link the attire family of CWS businesses, from farms to funerals, food to finance. CWS is the world's largest 
consumer cooperative, owned and controlled by its members. For more on CWS. caH 0161 238 5115 or visit www.co-op.cauk 
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$ '' 7 |'__. m r ^ S rne< ^ s a double act determined to keep the Wimbledon champion and World No 1 ahead of the game 



game 


Ht - *• , ' - ■: ! 

m- ‘.H • : 


- ; mar’hna hingis; the 17 u*-,. ^ 

member a time when she was Mt 
. . ^“Stemus. “My-nother told me 

_ l iras two ^ ol4 but ^ “ 


and mother: perfect partners 


jS® 8 ®® 

‘ _ >Aridyou were already adouWes 
. ywjrcorrespondentven- 

; tureA Hbgis laughed. Her mother 
IMade MoUtoi; cor- 
“It was not a 






esse;#* 




- tournament'’ 

■•; . T ^ e , most a ° M ring mother and 

./daughter tennis team of the centu- 
-# 1 ? *s Preparing to launch another 
■^campaign at the All England Club 
.;i ifoBomngayear of triumph that was 

• . -sorudefyintemqjtedlastThursd^ 

on the red clay of the French Open 

. - .An inspired Monica Seles over- 

- . whelmed Hingis in the semi-finals, 


W!t >V-' j i.; 

^V.rit ’ ; 

« f- _ • l 


j .£-•••" J*;.**' • NO.v* 


a collection of the four Grand Slam 
:smgles titles and setting a com- 
, -pelling scene for the Wimbledon 

lawns a fortnight hence. Seles is Hke- 

iv to joined there by Steffi Graf, 
the champion on seven occasions. 
. who appears to have recovered 
from a series of injuries. 

/fi “Wimbledon every year is always 
.“something very special, because 

- it’s the most important tournament 
in the world,” Melanie said. “It’s al- 
ways atest If it wnrfos correctly in 
practice, everything will be fine." 

Melanie Molitor’s commansense 

- approach has confounded the per- 

- ception that casts t ennis parents as 

coaches from hdl who W(mld lock up 
Iheir teenage daughters rather than 
expose them to the dangers of the 
professional game. Hingis appears 
remarkably well-balanced consid- 
ering her ast onishing rise to feme 
and wealth from the background of 
a broken home. 

- . Born in Kosice, Slovakia, and 
(praised in Roznov, in the Czech Re- 
puhfic, before moving to Switzerland 
with her mother and stepfather at 
the age of seven, Hmgis speaks 
warmly of her mother’s guidance. 

. “She’s not only my mother and my 
coachbut she's also my friend, Hke 
an older sister I can talk to her about 
everything." 

Melanie, 41, and Martina ski to- 
gether and roflerblade together In 
common with many working rela- 
tionships, however; theirs has ex- . 
perienced stress and strain. “The 
most cfifficuttpart is iroton the ten- 
nis conrt,^MeJaBfesaki, “but life off 

fhfl tpjfafe wjiTW HFfer daughter hag 
even 'talked about having a change 
from playing tennis. “Martina has 
that feeling many times.” 

“Two or three yeare ago we had 
problem,” Hmgis said. ‘Tdkhftsay 
I #thatl wasrft going to play Ijustcfidrft 
play that welL Actually, when I think 
back, there’s nothing Fve wanted to 

since I was born but play tennis, 
r “i think every teenager goes 
through a stage of thinking, ‘Why 

- should I do this or that?' Nobody re- 
aDy wants to go to school, but you 
have to. So I suppose it's the same 
with me. I didn’t go to school any- 
more, so IJelt, “Well, why should I 
play tennis?’ I t hink everybody has 
a problem, whatever they do, but 
.when ■ ; you , re well known it just 



a baselines never came to the net 
She didn't have a great forehand, so 
sbe wanted me to have an all-round 
g a m e so that I didn’t fear anything 
out on the court, that I couid just play 

everything, and come in and prob- 
ably play a little bit like Navratilo- 
va." 


Hingis: ‘She's not only my mother and my coach but she’s also my friend, like an older sister. I can talk to her about everything* 


Credit: Slide Sport 


comes up a little bit quicker: In a nor- 
mal family it happens also, but I 
would say nobody knows about it 
With me, the whole world knew. 

“As soon as I started working an 
myself and practised a little bit 
more X had success right there, so 


sett That'S verygoodfor me, because 
without her Icouldrft be where lam." 

For Melanie, as well as for her 
daughter; flexibility is imperative. 
“Martina is the No l player in the 
world today This proves that she has 
her ideas, too. So even I, as the moth- 


I wouldbe pretty stupid if X didn’t * er and the poach, have to adaptalit- 
contmuetodfythe same thing .*’ lie bit Ih the beginning I was 


MetanteconnBuesto coafc“When 
I miss a ball, every bad shot she is 
always is there. She knows when X 
do something wrong. Well, by now, 
I know it also. She’s, the one who 
keeps telling me, and that’s good, 
that's the coach’s job. You always 
have disagreements, also in the 
fiunily, but most of the the time, well, 
I’m No 1 in the world, so there is 
nothing we have to change- 

“Mum always wants to be perfect 
I am sometimes the laid back type, 
notalways on time. Whenever I have 
a Eitie problem, and especially when 
I get to the semis or finals, she kind 
of takes it a little bit easier; because 
I get a little bit tired at the end. And 
she’s always the person who push- 
es me into doing some work on my- 


child, and nn w 
as an adult, that’s the difference. I 
have accepted her as a player today. 
I treat her like a player on the 
court hut sometimes it is quite dif- 
ficult to make a difference between 
the coach and the mother" 
Competition from her peers helps 
to galvanise Hingis. Her chief rivals 
among the rising generation, the 
Williams sisters, Venus and Serena, 
the Russian Anna Kburnikova, and 
the Croat Mirjana Lurie, endeavour 
to outshine each other in everyway. 
As Hingis emphasised, “If you have 
alookatAnna,or\fenus,crMnjana, 
they are all different and they are all 
very feminine. They all want to look 
pretty on the court as well as being 
good players.'’ 


The cover story of a recent issue 
of GQ ma gazin e provided Hingis 
with a surprisingly raunchy image. 
““The Champ is a Vamp!’ I liked the 
titles and X liked the pictures, too. I 
was there all day. When they put on 
the make up they spent 45 minutes 
just on one eye." 

And the champ has developed a 
relationship with Senor Julian Alon- 
so. “Ah. Senor!” Hingis gave a little 
laugh. From early in the year, pho- 
tographers have been snapping her 
out together with the 20-year-old 
Spanish player; whose results have 
tended to decline. Does foe attention 
bother her? “Well, if s not realty that 
He’s a good friend, and I think more 
or less if s just between me and him. 
We’re in the beginning, so I don’t re- 
ally know how it’s going to work it 
Everybody has to go through that 
stage one day.” 

Melanie divorced her second hus- 
band, Andreas Zogg, a Swiss com- 
puter salesman, almost two years 
ago (Martina’s father; Karol Hingis, 
46, still fives in Slovakia]. Mother and 
daughter have Swiss homes in Trub- 


bach and Regensdorf, a 10-minute 
drive from Zurich airport, and one 
in the Czech Republic, where Mar- 
tina has glowing memories of her 
earty years. 

“I just loved it I didn’t want to 
have anything else cither than what 
I had there. We had a small apart- 
ment, which I liked, and we were al- 
ways out at the courts playing 
tennis. We had fun. 

“When I was three years old I 
could play like 300 times over the net 
already. And then at four there was 
my first tournament fin Roznov]. I 
lost 12-0. 1 don’t remember that any 

more, though I know that somet h i n g 
happened. I could count I knew al- 
ways where I had to stand and 
where I bad to be, where I had to 
serve, what to do. That girl was so 
mean, she didn't want to give me one 
game. Every game was dose. I was 
30-all and made a mistake probably. 
The age group was up to nine. She 
was eight or nine. 

“I started playing those tourna- 
ments more and more, and when I 
was six or seven I started beating 


everybody up to nine. I just had a 
great life out there. There were al- 
ways like 40 kids on the grounds. It 
was like a whole big family playing 
together; kids and men and women, 
like one big community. It was one 
of the three big tennis camps in the 
country, the one for juniors. They 
were all of the best kids in the 
Czech Republic.” 

Did she recall the moment she 
first held a racket? “No, because I 
was so small. I suppose it was like 
a toy I just grew up on the courts. I 
was always there. Other kids play in 
front of the house, I would go to the 
courts with my mum all the time, and 
when she practised I was always 
there. When I came back home 
after five or six hours standing on 
the tennis court, I would grab the 
racket and I would play on the door 
or on the wall in the apartment I was 
crazy.” 

Was mother a good player? “Well, 
she was in the top 20 in the Czech 
Republic, so she was pretty good. 
She had a great life with tennis, until 
I was born.” She smiled. “She was 


coincidence. “Well, I don’t have the 
mentality to play like Navratilova, 
like being always at the net I don’t 
think in today’s tennis you can do it 
anymore, because the women are 
not fast enough or just can't cover 
the court that wefi. It’s just that be- 
fore everything was slower” 

Along with tennis, and an occa- 
sional football kick-abou t, she de- 
veloped a passion for horse riding. 
“The first time I sat on a horse I was 
four years okL They just put me on 
so that they could take a picture. I 
could ride a pony. The horse was just 
too big for me. When I was ll we 
went on holiday to Italy and there 
was nothing to do but ride horses be- 
cause it was already September 
and the sea was arid and it was rain- 
ing." 

Did she remember her mother 
working about the house? “My 
’grandmother and grandfather were 
still alive, so sometimes we would go 
there and have lunch. When I was 
six or seven, before we moved to 
Switzerland, we stayed with my 
grandmother for a yean She just did 
everything for me. My grandfather 
would work so that I could play ten- 
nis." 

How difficult had it been to acjjust 
to life in Switzerland? “Nobody Skes 
to go to a different country where you 
don't know what to expect I couldn’t 
speak German at alL Fbr three 
months I {fidrft go to school, because 
I had to learn at least a little bit first 
Then they had the school holidays, 
so for almost half a year I was not 
at school. Rut I went to the second 
grade right after They at first want- 
ed to put me in the first class, but I 
said, ‘Noway’. 

“In the beginning I would go 
back home and my mother would 
ask me what I had done at school 
‘I don’t know,’ I would say. I wasrft 
very happy to go to school, because 
I couldn’t speak the language and 
didn't know what they were saying. 
But after three months I understood 
everything, and half a year later no- 
body could tell that I wasn't Swiss.” 

Her English continues to im- 
prove. “A couple of years ago, when 
I played just a couple of tourna- 
ments, I would go home and work: 
with a private teacher; two hours a 
day The rest of the year I would pick 
it up at the tournaments. English is 
the language of tennis.” 

Did Melanie feel that she had 
made considerable personal sacri- 
fices for the sake of her daughter’s 
career? “It was always a very in- 
teresting part of my life working with 
Martina and playing with Martina, 
and I never felt I made a sacrifice 
of my life." 

At this point Melanie chided 
Mario Widmei; her companion and 
interpreter “OK," Mario said 
“Melanie is angry because I was not 
translating everything. She said she 
□ever met somebody like me, so 
maybe that’s why she never felt she 
made a sacrifice.” 


Lomu looms for suffering England 




TENNIS 


STEFFI GRAF, hoping to make 
her grass-court comeback at 
the DFS Classic at the Edg- 
baston Priory Club this week, 
was reduced to practising in- 

dooramBirmin^iam yesterday 

because of persistent rain. 

The- 28-year-old German, 
who has appeared in only two 
tournaments since having-knee 

surgery in June last year; is not 

due to play until tomorrow 
when she will meet Wang Shi- 

Ting, : of Taiwan, or a qualifier 

still to be known. . 

Graf has not Played * 
Britain since winning vranbie- 
- don in 1896 and since her knee 
i Pqgeration Has also suffered 


injuries. She is, however; hop- 
ing to be fit enough 
Birmingham, at Eas^urn 


after alL Becker toW report^ 

that his decision to enter J r * 
All-England Championships 

depended on h0 %* e lLiie 
played at this week’s ^ 
r J ■ I. Friday. I Will 


RUG BY UNION 


BY CHRIS HEWETT 
in Rotorua 

IT GETS worse. England 
swapped the molten frying pan 
of Brisbane for the un tameable 
fire of All Black country yes- 
terday’ and were immediately 
greeted with the news that 
three of New Zealand’s most 
precious rugby treasures - 
Robin Brooke, Michael Jones 

and dear old Jonah Lomu - had 

recovered from their various 
pjiwis and strains and were 
available for the first Test in 

Dunedin on Saturday week 
predictably, Clive Wbodward 
resisted the temptation to 


irimwauiuimw*" — — — 

party at the team hotel m Ro- 
torua- A _ , 

As if they had not suflereo 
enough, the tourists also p- 

co ^ n teredwaDtowaDt^esnsion 


coverage of the All Black trial 
match at North Harbour’s 
spectacular new stadium in Al- 
bany. Lomu (fid not put in an ap- 
pearance - he is under 
consideration for New Zealand 
A duty in Hamilton this week- 
aid - but the performances of 
four of his rival wings were of 
such stupendous quality that it 
will scarcely matter if the big 
man spontaneously combusts 
in the buDd-up to the Cari^Hook 
confrontation. Jeff Wilson 
scored two tries for the “prob- 
ables”, as did Tana Umaga, 
while Glen Osborne and the 
mind-boggling Joeli Vidiri 
looked business-like in the ex- 
treme. 

“Fd say we have more 
strength in depth on the wing 
than anywhere else; we might 
pick any two of six Test-quali- 
ty performers and not suffer a 
fell-aft” said John Hart, the AH 
Black coach, who emphasised 


that Lomu’s recent injury prob- 
lems were in no way linked to 
his long-running kidney condi- 
tion, which had been effective- 
ly neutralised. “I think we can 
say that England will see some- 
thing of Jonah,” he added mis- 
chievously. 

If the thought of Lomu Re- 
visited is almost too much to 
bear fora callow England out- 


byvisions ofWaDafry tries, Hart 
was at pains to pay the visitors 
a degree of respect. “They’ll be 
a better side in Dunedin than 
they were in Brisbane," he pre- 
dicted. “The issue for them in 
the Wallaby Test was the pace 
of the game. These players 
came from a chib environment 
and had to make an immediate 
step up against an Australian 
side that performed ominous- 
ly well It was a tough lesson, 
but theyffi get to grips with it 
“I'm sure well geta contest 


at Carisbrook, although I have 
to say that we’re disappointed 
that so many l ea din g En glish 
names are not here; in the 
light of the way they played be- 
fore Christmas, not least 
against us, there was huge 
public expectation in advance 
of this trip. But there are ex- 
tenuating circumstances. 
WaVe just had a trial without 17 
iqjured players. Modem rugby 
is a hard, hard game.” 

Hart would have no truck 
with the mocking tone preva- 
lent across the Tasman Sea, 
whore foe motormemth branch 
of tiie Australian Rugby Union 
was still operating at full deci- 
bel level yesterday. “There’s a 
challenge out there for the All 
Blacks: can they crack the 
ton?" said John O’Neill the 
ARU chief executive, who 
added that theW&Habifcs might 
go elsewhere fin their cente- 
nary opposition next summer 


“Are we going to have another 
Test like the one on Saturday? 
No way. There are other op- 
tions: France, perhaps, or 
Italy.” 

All of which left Hart cold. 
“It’s uncalled for in my view ” 
he said. “I was surprised by 
much of the outburst from Aus- 
tralia when the England squad 
was first named and I still take 
the view that it is not for us to 
pass judgement on the prob- 
lems of other countries. We 
have problems of our own to 
solve.” 

And what problems. Should 
it be Wilson and Lomu on the 
wings, or Wilson and Osborne 
perhaps? Just at the moment 
Wbodward would happily swap 
any of his migraine-sized 
headaches fin* 10 of those cur- 
rently afflicting his All Black 
counterpart. One coach’s 
quandary can sometimes be an- 
other coach’s idea of heaven. 


Jenkins reaps the rewards of staying at Pontypridd 


the WALES outside-half Nefl 
Jenkins has turned down a re- 
ported £150,000-a-year offer 
? c-.t'h *nd has re-signed for 


announce wfaetheripgy ^ 

btedon-SBorDoC^^ 

Cedric Mine, last ye»rt 


se-ss-s: 

tkm as play was curtajra yes 


frtxn Bath ana nas 

thTwelsb National League 
Premier Division side, Fon- 

t ^ 4 dedsion(rfthe 57-times 


dub to thrash out a five-year 
deal that is likely to bring him 
in more than flm. 

The amount could rise^ when 
he re-negotiates his Welsh 
Ihighy Union contract nextyear 
andhe seems certain to become, 
one of the highest-paid rugby 
union players in the worid. 

England’s Five Nations cap- 


1 have reached a sensible 
arrangement with the Wasps 
rugby director Nigel Melville, 
which aims to give me no more 
than 35 games from start to fin- 
ish. This compares with 80- 
phis matches I plqyed since the 
start of the 1996-97 season." 

Effectively, this means Dal- 
lagiio missing selected League 


two losses and a formidable 
game today at Hoffe Park 
against Griqualand West on 
their South African tour: 

The Irish trainer Warren 
Gatland said a better perfor- 
mance can be expected from 
his players against the form 
provincial side in South Africa. 

Scotland face a strong Aus- 
tralian Barbarians side at Pen- 


the tour selectors their last 
chance to check on possible 
ca n didates before picking the 
final Test side. Among those in 
contention for places are the 
flanker Adam Roxburgh and 
the full-back Derrick Lea 

”*aegBas» 



terday by the wettest d 

tournament’s history- 



SPORT ON TV TODAY 


C4 12.3 0-1.3 0pm: Light Lunch. John Inverdale obsessives 
can catch him having the tables turned by Mel Giedrcyc and 
Sue Fokins. 

BBC2 2-2.4 5pm, BBC 1 2.40-&30pro, BBC2 &30-64pm: Ten- 
nis. live coverage from Queen’s Club of the Stella Artois 
Championships. 

BBC2 7.3<t-&0piii: Home Ground: Boxing Babes. World 
champion Jane Couch finds that legal victories haven’t 
changed the attitudes of the boxing establishment as she 
struggles for recognition. 

BBC2 8. 0-9. 0pm: Cricket. Benson and Hedges highlights. 
C5 9.0-lL20pm: Cobb. Tommy Lee Jones plays the deeply 
unpleasant baseball hero. 

C4 KKO-lA55pm: Euroballs 98. Eurotrash catches World 
Cup fever Stan Cdlymore joins Antoine de Caunes while the 
pneumatic Lolo Ferrari takes on Ramon Vega and Martin 
Peters at blow footbalL There’s also a commentating nun in 
there somewhere. 

BBC1 10.30-lL35pm: Worid Cup Previ ew . It does what it 
says, courtesy of Des Lynam. 

JTV 10.40-H.10pm; Fantasy Worid Cup. Alleged comedi- 
ans Skinner and Baddiel make the first of their every- 
otherday amtiibutians. Statin’s still there, as, sa% is Singing 
Jeff Astie. Let’s hope the show’s improved since its last out- 
ing, two years ago. Repeated in the early hours, at different 
times according to region. 

ITV Il.l0pm-12.l5am; Worid Cup 98 - Prelude to the Fi- 
nals. Jim Rosenthal and Bob Wilson do their best to hide 
the feet that neither of them is Super Des. 

C5 i2.55-4.40am: Live and Dangerous. Aussie rules, mo- 
torsport and at 3.45 Asian football. 

Satellite Highlights 

Sky Sports 1 ll.0am-2.30pm, 3.0-7.0pm, highlights 
lO^Opm-l^Oam; Sky Sports 3 ll.Qam- 2 . 0 pm, 4.0-7.0pnu 
Cricket Benson and Hedges semi-final cricket action. 

Sky Sports 3 2440pm, highlights 9.0-lO.Opm: Rugjby union 
tour match - Griqualand Vfest v Ireland. 

Enrosport 7.45-l0.0pm: Coverage of the Worid Clip open- 
ing parade - strictly for completists. 

Chris Mourn 
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Dance lame 
after Derby 


GRESK DANCE, aoisppoirr:- 
ing ute a a lea i l rg fancy 
for Ss turefey 's Daxy, aiferad 
an injury A xin g t±e race it 
ererg&i yesrreroay. 
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cance cane out of 
che EeAy isrD on fis lef t-hird 
Linb,' MLcteel SzxfR, his train- 
er, ctL "h. chotou gh exandna- 
K.-n is tel; a carried OJt ari a 
furttex statemenfwUl be issued 
this has ba=n c md ud fa d. • 
Ote edit, vto startHl at. 5-1, . 
had wen inpresai-.'ely at Ha#- 
nartet and 'fade trior to Epson. 

RICHARD EDMONDSON 
Nap: Indian Missile 
(Salisbury 4.1 5) 

NB: Golden Found - 
(Salisbury 2.45) 

Adrian Maguire, \*ose win- 
ning conetac*: Cron injury et 
Newtcn =iixit on Saturday was 
spoilt when 'he was susEstifeo 
fdr 10 Lssys fer causing intsi- 
tiosl ircerteirance, has cfccicfari 
to s&xal aga insc the Asrisiaa. 
Tb=re is cnly ae race treating 
in Bdtair. tea?/ af oar tie card 
schsAil-sd for Rater was afcan- 
dxei due to vesx 


' PLAYERS & 
OFFICIALS 


RACING’S FUTURES MARKET 


Alec Stewart, the England captain, rrflects on what might have teen af ter the first Test at Bdgbaston was abartJonea as a draw yasz&xlar/ 


Photograph: Peter Jay 
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CRICKET 


BY DEREK PP.IHOLE 
at Edgbastcri 

THE r«stiaihm of radn dec ras- 
teneo tte end for Michael 
Atherton in Barbados has 
blighted the first hare Test cti 
Pie: Scaait, his suxesscr as 
EiglanL captain. As in 
Bridge-tcMi. England cor. - 
trdll«2 this natidi for foe: bays, 
only to te -Sxtiei by -iwt- 
ccurs, vhidi y^terbuy nrs- 
v*artei a single ball frtrr, being 
bcwled. 

W im litrJs rxc^HCt of the 
rain retenting. tire natch ves 
•s/STDjdlly called off as a d raw 
at By thai tie outbeki 

had beoane so sedder. that 
tie chains agreed that further 
play vas mLiksly. 

ETwlani, as well as the 
faithful irfi? turned up and 
huddled under unfcrellas, de- 
served rare chan the sight of 
a waterlogged Erumbrella. 
iheir cricket, despite tha 
hreken finger sustained by 
Darren Ctegii, which denied 
them his services with the 
tell, has teen refr-eshingly 
told. Cnly a timid cn ths 
second day,, vinsn. the mi AH <5 
order alleged Paul Adams to 
fcowl 17 cvais for 16 r uns, pn:>- 
vi'isd .3 glimpse of tte csucicn 
c£ cli 

"I ttorjht that fer fair days 
ev^rithirg wc raaLly well," 
Scewarx said. ■The voy we tat - 
cal cn the first <isy, sat up the 
platitarm for a 'Xcd tefcal, 
thxch losing (Itugh was -a big 
irfhjenoa. * 

Nofcody who has watched 
EJ^lani ever the past 10 years 
cajld have teen prepare! for 


ATHLETICS 

More rickets for the Kuala Lumpur 
Commonwealth Games may have to 
be sold within Malaysia because of 
the poor response overseas. So far 
only 31.000 tickets had been sold 
locally and 29.000 in ocher countries. 

AUSTRALIAN RULES 

ARU5tWkta2!.TT (1371 RfcftirwiW 16.14 
(1 10): North Melbourne 19.12 (1261 CaUbw- 
wwxH3.I9(97). 

BADMINTON 

The English doubles players Simon 
Archer and Chris Hunt were yes- 
terday named No 2 in the latest 
world rankings. 

~ ~ BASEBALL ~~ 

NATIOWU. LEAGUE: San ErandsCO 6 St Uwis 


ere batting cnslate- cr. ch? 
feurth e^aiirg, vhen hateful - 
ness was shurjwd so 170 runs 
were added in 45 cmxs ir. al- 
ntGt coiplete disregard f-^r 
ssif. vhetrs- or rrt cr& weath- 
er f-grecast bed a bearing, it 
se-ens ct’.-iajs that Sta-art 
xes nrt vant to re regarded as 
cr^ of crickst's shiinkir^ 
•.toPets. 

IJc-rmally such pi ^-acticn. 
cn a tean basis is resai '^d for 
lest causes, cr for tie se- 
ries has be® lest, es it -was 
•sgairst .-.istralia at The 0 ,e 1 
lest August. This tine tte res- 
33^ to crnxe.cs apars to to 
uneirbiguajs fron cte start: 
Ehglarn dearly fancy ther- 
selves, e.en af tsr losing their 
pr^nier strike fccvler. 

Gogh’s absence was a cru- 
cial fectcar ard h= will be -xit 


5cr at least three w=e*s, vhi-tri 
Jteons ha will miss the next 
Test at Lead's. With th? fest 
Ixwler fit and firing, England 
almost certainly would have 
bex: further don tit road to 
vviming' this first Cbrrhill 
Tea. 

They might ev*3i have even 
mads SJuth Africa follow- at 
something ran inic Cork and 
Angus Fraser 1 , with nin? wick- 
ets between than chreatenai 
tut didn't achieve, ptofcahly 
■i2& to tie extra wrddoad. iian- 
kslly. a missed starpii^ bi- 
Stewart: off ttebert 'Trof t on 
Saturday also himdered Ehg- 
Lard's Ixces of treking Snath 
A6ica bat again. 

Along with Atterton 's veil 
aaf cad century. '22k 's return 
to Ehgland colours, af ter an 
•absence of 16 ninths, was 


probably th? hi^hpoint of ar: 
ulciflacely frustrating five 

•CEVS: 

le.dm pjc his injury arc do- 
mestic problsts behind hr:.. 
•Dirk did mare than a tessairie 
imitaticn of the player vro 
burst so impressively ar. to 
th? scene a^inst tte Wast In- 
dies in • 1995. The vicious 
ajtswim is rrt quite 'cork, cut 
neithsr are tie histrionics-, a 
tradeoff ncervall live vdth fer 
the pxesent. 

Freed of his millstone, 
dough he denies the esptsinry 
was ever a burden, Achertoife 
return to firm was perrers less 
ms-pseted chan Ceric's. He is 
^ ca: all a sgsiile, albait Soir-- 
torn nm. rot -girsi to taking 
easy cptixis. Averaging just 
21 since his last Test century 
in Christrixath 16 tenths ago. 


Athar ten las test dsterrir.ad 
to claw his '.&/ zee.' vz fzrr 
with the bet. 

In his perverse 1 ..x 1 , .-rhsr- 
tm thtived cr. the cresrxas cf 
sapcaircv-, £ isst =tz: 

rati-=r than a vBijrst ;ff his 
shdul'derSi tre cf the tat 1- 
taincy has rede rSr -aver. 
rare aware cf the need tc 
prove his bat ting wcrch, sxt- 
cnirg his skilfully axsti-jcted 
century, as ;«I2 as his saxnd- 
innings ■ran&o, anply ccn- 
firtned. 

GestErcr.:ed 'ey helpful ar.- 
ditiers, Sx.-Jr. Africa's bad^rs 
■rfare dis a^ccinzirg. Tre si>;- 
nere cf tre cdtdu particularly cr. 
the first *4^, derandsd acaj- 
rar/ that sicply .-asr.'t ±rr.- 
ccxning. 

Perhaps tiie ir.tar.natixEl 
grind of tre last is begin- 


Hussain relishes Essex role as underdogs 


NASSER HUSSAIN linked ip 
with the rest of his ESaac fiaxt 
mates yesceiday happy bo be 
put iri the ixwaal pcsiticn of 
ureterig fer terry's Eanscn 
and Hedges Cup sani- final 
against YcakXiire. 

The acting Essex captain, 
Icadirg tie sidfe in th? 3fce=noe 
Pail Prichard, is accustxned 
to his sics bsim rated as 
facurios after a njrt&r of 
ajccQssful i"?ars in the cr>- 
KKstic axpsciti.3TS. 

Eaot Hussain telie - /es 
NatVtet Trophy holders Efese:-: 
will eiter the Hsadirgley £xx-i- 
bbtfi with the majority of pun- 
dits tipping Ycrkdrire. 

"They are a very strtrg 
and as an eppesira captain 


:>.Oet«K 4 K4rwaii«e T; Chicago dbs 
] 3 1 Cft WMi« So* 7. Houston 7 Kansas Qcy 
1: San Diego 1 7 Texas 8: Arizona 12 Oakland 
•r. Us Angeles 7 Seattle 4; Anaheim & Col- 
orado S: Boston 5 NY Mets 0. 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 
EASTERN DIVISION 
W 


I'm -v*?ry surprised thay hav^it 
gat co rare firels in recaic 
y®rs, ' Hesain raid. 

Hit life all feur attains 
plotting his sara -final strategy, 
rtissain las be^i fra<»d to as- 
35ss tie rain factor ard is late- 
ly to ban tie hiotv jinte fchkdi 
are usually the rearm in nest 
•dressing rears tilting rein in- 
tartfCtiais. 

“an panticulai side has ted 
a let of eserience cf semi -finals 
and gjarter. 1 -finals ■jxx the past 
fart years but at this stage ay- 
one can bat aryxe and it's re- 
ally tew you are cn the day 
•spatially with a bit cf rain 
aiturd. " he stressed. 

To prepare themselves, 
Esse* have already begun pilan- 


ning thtir st ra tegy fix a pcesi - 
ble bowl- cut - the carped - 
tiai's metdnd fix decidirg a 
reoilt af ter a w^i-ai: - if bah 
today and taror row's resxve 
day are tainri off. 

Yorkshire wslcare back 
AusCtaliiXi bafxirg star Car ren 
Lehmann who missed tbie 
championship and Sionday 
League games against Leices- 
tershire with a back preblen . 

Yorkshire skipper David 
Eyas said: “We have reached 
seni-finals in recent ysars aid 
lest and new we have to shew 
that we have cte maital taj^r- 
ness to go are better.* 

Dsfending chanpicns Surrey 
go into ch? ether sari-firal 
with Leicestershire snapth- 


eea by the return of their Shg- 
larri 'hast pl^rs. 

Alec Stesart and Iferk 
Butcher will be back as 
aim to continue Surrey ’s m- 
bsaten rm in the E&i so far 
this season - wimirg all tieir 
•grc«4> ganes before easily 
overcoming truch-faratied L-an- 
cashire in tie qamar-fLmL 

Bat cap-tain .^dam to Uic-ake 
has warred ac&insc the '^rpsrs 
of caiplaoxxy. "We jiusDi'ttB 
over 'tonfidtit. If that s&s in 
you -^3n gez lazy aivi trake 
mistakes.* 

The tie will be gtivren added 
arias fcy tte face ttet Leices- 
tershiie will be lad ty Chris 
Lavis, vfro left Srrrey at cte 
eri of last saasen. 


rcrc zz tsi-3 is till cr. .--L=r. 
Bctit fast ro Lrers are tt- 

2ti- ie plaxitiLe as re rad ar. ir.- 
iertix. ir. me Lorre zc~ 
rat ire =r_i Itllt-it s do tile 
tier ris -iTcrtisile 

Trelr lar-: :: tirr. y. tios 
rstti*. re- irmi re oe re rerreir. 
arc Soitit Atitirs -.-.ill al rest re 
frerec re pi *•/ rest. ir. tire 
three-re.- re tre. against Sis- 
&=>:, tesiretirsr tr. Frirey. This 
is staxrtrellyrct ’.-ret ire -.is- 
irers ted ir tarter =t tire start 
tf tie tore, rs 1-itial ~Lar. race 
re rest ixtti. cpxtir coders be- 

'&.erticlesc, if rre of -tteir 
rarsrrrtiis vas -..ell refer car, 
tire iarsc tereret;.- as well as 
tire dsetit cf their cstreng ci^r 
vse v.eli. tc tire for?, ifeedirg 
it: tc i.eif tire folio-.'- at ard 
ir. -rest- trazle az. 

Baser- .-rreis. rairly thrjucr a 
fighting 95 frtr. Jarr.- ripoes, 
fared their vary to reiati:^ 

• safer.-. 

Prretidir? Gate csr. return 
for tire third Test - by which 
cue tins furore of Sxtball's 
W -xid Cjp> steroid have died 
<xvr. - tils series tcuLd be as 
■cl'to? and hard fotet as weary- \ 
•xe, including the Ehglaid cep>- 
tBig is p^Iirtrg. 

* With two sidss Icridip co 
play ocrpetiti’.e -xi-disc, * Stew- 
art said, “dre series is sat >x> 
well, tfccefiilly the sun will 
shine and Etelard core -ojt on 
top." 

CORN HAL INSURANCE FIRST TEST 
(M ptafi 
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OBffPAUaa&Ofe) 

20-f 

»l 

2X1 

291 

29 r 


SdM »gpi iliB|4riJBrn»i9sPfr ZH 


7W 


>4-1 


>6-1 


20-1 


WtoHqrffiKxmon&rtlb) 


20-1 


20-1 


S-l 


20-1 


20-1 


BKtamy a quvra fte adds, plaon. l . L 3. 4 (ftjyjl Asool Friday 1 9 Jm^ 


RACING RESULTS 


PONTEFRACT 
2.45: (5f 2yo maiden auction stakes) 

1. FIRST MUSICAL -DMenush 114 Cm 

2. Dtepd Safa Dale Gibson 33-1 

3. Pecucfabn C Lwatber 8-1 


Also ran: 1 3-2 Red Amazon. 7*1 Gypsy 
Music (6cb). 8-1 Callinvtiatyouwant 
(5ch|. 9-1 Sugar Cube That (Afftf. 1 2-1 
Indedaon. 33- 1 Haughty Lady. 

9 ran. 5. V*. 1 nk. 1 Vi. (Winner chest- 
nut filly by first Trump out of Musical Sol- 
ly. named by M Brittain at Newmarket for 
the Bob Abson BJK Partnership), tae: 
£1 .90: £1.10. £4.30. £2.40. DR £30.50. 
CSR: £50.20. THo: £23.10 NR: Manoitter. 
3.1S: (lm 2f seUinc stakes) 

1. Bdla MftUi A ZteX Chantoek 7-2 

2-Ofey ftuspea D Memagh 33-1 

3. Serfs Qttt — Data Gibson 2-1 Pn 


1462 IMA Atherton 103. Mi 
er 77; A A DonaW 4-951 and 1 70 for 8: 


SPORTING DIGEST 



KmhOC). 
WESTERN DIVISION 

_ 37 

34 


—26 


.. : foromo 3 PNbdd- 
plka 1. -Cleveland 6 Ondmari r:Msnta9Bal- 
rimonrO: NY ytutht-es * Florida CMkmsod 


TODAY'5 FIXTURES 


Seattle . 

Oakland. 

NXnONAL LEAGUE 
EASTERN DIVISION 
Atlanta 


44 


Horida 


24 


RUGBY UNION 
TOUR MATCHES; Australian Barbarians v 
Scotland n 0.30am BSTj (at Penrith), Gri- 
qualand West (SA) v Ireland (2.15) fotMm- 
berky). 


CRICKET 

BBUSON AND HEDGES CUR Seml-Rnala 

e adn 1 1 . 0 ); LelcestenNiev Surrey lot 
ester), -farkatire u Essex far Heodtngfe y l . 
COST CUTTBR CUP Saud4taal (om day, 
] 1 .0).- Hampshire v NcrtiumptonsMre (at 
Harrogate) 

SECOND XI CHAMPIONSHIP (fine datf 
of tour. 1 tail: Derbysfllrev Gloucester fot 
ChesterileleO : Middlesex v Essex (at South- 
gate (X). 

AON 1MPHT (OM daft 1 14JJ Wner Ccwv 
des v Leicestershire fat Banbury CQ. 


OTHER SPORTS 

TB0BSoStetUArmlsO»mfdcndyplOueerfs 
Chib. London): 0f5 CJasac (Edgbaston). 


CNnRAL DIVISION 
Houston. 



M VI5ION 

San naactsco __39 
San Dlen 
U»A»d 
Colorado 


L 

Pet 

OB 

13 

772 


25 

.583 1ft-/, 

31 

,50015’A 

33 

.468 17Y, 

35 

.426 

20 

24 

.607 

_ 

33 

.450 

97. 

36 

400 12V. 

35 

.337 12'/. 

3 a 

367 1 47, 

34 

.607 


26 

567 

2’/, 

35 

435 107, 

34 

.433 1 07, 

13 

.638 


24 

.579 

8 

31 

.475 

(4 

37 

.393 

19 

<4 

.279 

26 

24 

.607 


24 

.607 

_ 

31 

.500 

67, 

30 

.492 

7 

32 

475 

8 

35 

444 

IO 

24 

.619 


25 

.603 

1 

31 

.500 

7V, 

37 

.413 

13 

43 

.317 

19 


Re 


— (Ft) 1JO: 9 

BASKETBALL (Pen) 1:33 


CRICKET 

The Warwickshire opener Andy 
Motes. 37. will be out of action for 
another month as he needs a fur- 
ther operation on his Achilles ten- 
don injury. 

Admission at Chester-te-Street will 
be (Tee after 4pm on Thursday and 
Friday for Durham's County Chaw- 
pronshrp match against Northamp- 
tonshrre. 

POSTOII I lERCUP Sw l Ana l ( Hami « e| : 
Snottand 60 for 3 v kuemKianai XL MawiAta*- 
boned : Sc otla n d won by tan of a coin. 
AON TROPHY (one day): tHamalfc Oer- 
bifshite w RykRibe. March abandoned [raftij. 
MaldRonu: Sussex 281 For 6 IR K Rao 73. 
ORA Campbell S3): Kent 29 tor 0. Maccn 
abandoned (ram). Wc clgo p CaMe Lan- 
casNre 38 for □ v NotdTwMrnsbk?. Match 
abandoned (raki). 

CYCLING 

Britain's Olympic bronze medallist 
Max 5ciandri won die first stage of 
the Crlterium du Dauphnte UbS < e In 
France yesterday. The German Jens 
Voigt took the overall leader’s jersey 

QUTERIUM DU QAUPHINE UBER& ftrst 
•Waxe (WU nx tu m ie oaOtae agwmr , 190 
hto): 1 MSdaadri (GB) Stir iSmln 04sec 2 
JVdgt (0*1 same flnie: 3 CCapeHe (A) + m*» 
29*ec 4 G Lombardi 04): 5 V DMaHan (Bus): 
« S Banhe IFr); 7 D Nazon (Fri. S G Vfcriieyeri 
(Bd); 9 C limcxr (Fr): 1 0 vtobouten (Neth) . 
au some dme Owwll sr ■dtp: i Voter 
Shr20mm«sec2Sdardri+2secaCBo«- 
man (GB) + 1 05: 4 C Moreau (A) same dmc 
SLJaiabert IFil 1-28. BD BaranounW (Pot) 
same dme: T P Jorfcer r 


J Ireland 9.5: 4 Seeatrimd 72: S Gf&M Britahi 
1 5: 6 Netherlands 20. GB aeons: Virtual W- 
Uge TMOStep (M WWokeri 4.12. Abbenaj 
Dream (D Lampard) 0.0: ften»»e (J fisher | 
0.4; VtuBl va®eirsOff(> (G aungtoni D.1 1. 
{Lisbon. Poe): i Beteum 4 fo ufts; 2 France 
12: 3 Nethertmda: Swlneriantt- toriy at) 20; 
6 Spain 24: 7 Great Britain 20 75 GB scores: 
GbeOe Dl (H Skrttm) A 17; Blonora Candg (C 

Flfctfmianifi 

iSpcs: 2 Germany 1 7.5; 3 Italy; fiance both 
17M3 GB 5- 

FOOTBALL 

John Stockweil resigned yesterday 
after three years as chairman of Hal- 
ifax Town to spend more time run- 
ning his textile company. 

First Division champions Nottingham 
Forest have granted a testimonial to 
long -serving defender Steve Chettie. 
The Football League recorded the 
best attendances for 38 years last 
season with 8.3m attending Na- 
tionwide First DMsion games. Sun- 
derland ted the way with an increase 
of 60.5% on the 1996-97 season, 
with an average attendance of 
33.492. Manchester City were third 
despite bring relegated. 


NJatabert 


(NeOil 1 aft ac CapeBe 
|ftl 131: lORScrenstn 


■ys fhampions die Chicago 

— sozed command of the National 
Basketball Association Finals by in- 
flicting one of the most devastating 
defeats In the sport's history upon 
the Utah Jazz. The Bulls won 96-54. 
the most one-sided score in NBA fi- 
nals history. The Jazz scored the 
fewest points in any NBA game. 
NBA Rotes: Chicago Buns 96 Utah Jazz 54 
(Chicago lead best af seven series 2-1). 


EQUESTRIANISM 

The Great Britain team is languish- 
ing in 13ch place after the Lucerne 
and Lisbon contests in the Samsung 
Nations Cup Series. Only the top sev- 
en countries will qualify tor the fi- 
nal at Donaueschingen In Germany 


In September. 

SAMSUNG 


NATIONS CUP SERIES! 

(LUCBTOC, Stfit); 1 fiance 8.25 faults (Bat 
tvnpaff): 2 Sweden 8.25 (t4 * (amp-off): 


SUNDArSbHnsResUU! (La-An^rtHri. 
fif: Ls-four-du-Mn O CotoroWa I 1feprina38). 

~~~~ GOLF ~— 

Serve Ballesteros and Sandy Lyle have 
confirmed they will be in tne field 
for the Standard Life Loch Lomond 
tournament next month. 

LPGA -lbcr (St Louis. Mlssourf}: Le*d- 
tag Ante ■ cates (US aafaas standi: in 
AStxensiam iSwej 6 ? 73 68: o Andrews 

72 66 70. 211 S Hallock 7*. 68 69214L 
Kane (Can} 71 76 67; P Hurst 75 70 69 
215 J GNtagher-Smlth 7t 72 72. 218 M 
Sprnccr.Qnn 73 76 67: A fiimev 73 72 
71: C Kesri 72 72 72: S Lww^Ga, 70 74 

72: K We& 74 69 73: C McCurdy 71 72 

73: L West 71 71 74; C McMillan (GB) 68 

73 75. Sheeted others: 221 mVuv 
jGB) 73 76 73 22S P Wtlght |GB) 73 7 2 


MOTORCYCLING 
eu OF MAN 111 UmptamdgtK ran (2 laps. 
75.5Cfadn): 1 i Dunlap (Honda) 46mw 
Sl.Ssec (9o.61mph); 2 B Jackson (Yamaha! 
47.34:7:3 3 McGufaness (Honda) 47:48:6:4 

1 Courtney Honda 48:08:0: 5 i Griffiths Hon- 
da 48 33:4; 6 Glee Yamaha 48:40 *. 400ec 
thw 1 P WBSams Honda S0irVns27.9sec 

2 N Ptery Yamaha 51:05:6. 

RALLYING 

AOlOFOUSIIAUy fpriyU. Crl Seoaod fae 

1 0 AinoMfri Tayas 2hr 52n*f 52.3sec2 
CMdfae (tffi) Sttou2:HJ7.l; 3J KaNJanen 
(fin) fix'd 3:53.05.6: 4 C Sjlru (S« 2nota 
L53 082: S R Bums (OS Mtsubfad 23 3 S3; 
« P Llai d (ft) Subaru 2:53.3 7 1 F Lota (Self 
Tbyoca 2:54.39.3. 

RUGBY LEAGUE 

AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL PTtCMKNSMP: 

Manly 12 Canberra 24. 

RUGBY UNION 

Wfakefiekl's former Yorkshire and 
North divisional player Stephen 
Town end has been named director 
of rugby at the club he has served 
on the field and more recently as a 
coach tor the past 20 years. 

SAILING 

togel fAjsto, partnered by Andy Hind- 
ley. in his Open 60 was beaten Into 
fifth place by Marie Gatehouse's ri- 
val Open 60. in yesterday's opening 
230-mile leg of the Two-Handed 
Round Britain and Ireland Race. 

raw EUROPEAN CHAMPIONSHIPS (Ml> 
■ w ren , falifawn tata 1 : 1 1 Per- 
cy IGBI Ipt. 20 Zydrt (Pol) SsM I Baker (M2) 
3: OtScr OTi 9 R StenMee 9. 1 1 R Mdunj. 
but IO; Ml Let 46: SS A OupSn SS: 99 R 
Watd58;6SjDeLeeu*f66;75TGaniw 76 

SOUASH 

England's Cassie Jackman defeated 
the world champion Sarah Fitz- 
Gerald of Australia in the final of the 
Mercedes Open In Seattle, it was 
Jackman's first victory in a major fi- 
nal in four attempts over Rtz-Ger- 
ald. 


South Africa 343 (J N Rhodes 95. D J 
CuHinan 78. J H Kallis 61 . L Klusener 57: 
D G Cork 5-93. ARC Fraser 4-103). 

Match dram. 


MERCEDES OPEN (SesOte. US) FbuL C 
Jackman (Engl br S fitz-Cerakt (Atni 7-9 9-5 
W»t. 


TENNIS 
STELLA ARTOIS GRASS COURT CKAM- 
PfOKSHtPS (Oumd-i Oob. Lomlon): 
fii v c - t o on d: M PMEppous 
J Burn to (So) 2-2: S Sms 
tee (GB) M 4-3; B BbckijM I 
(Argl 6-2 1-1; 5 Draper (Aus) I 
butt (Ausj 5-2: O ton SJiepp fag en (Netfil 
leads 5 Gros|ean (ft) 4-3. Motcftes resume 


Also tatu 4- 1 Saseedo (4eh). 9-2 Sam- 
spet (6tt). 20-1 Mashkorah. RensmxSuni. 
25-1 Susy Wells (Schl. 33-1 Siouxanna. 

9 ran. 10. 3.1 6. 5. (Winner boy fitly 
by Persian Bold out of Verandah, trained 
fcy N Graham at Newmarket hx E K Cleve- 
land). 

Tote: £4.80: E1.20.E6.40.EMO.DF: 
£104.70. CSF: £102.19. Trio: 144.70. The 
winner was bought in for 5.000 guineas 
3.45: 1 1m handicap) 

1. KATIE KOMAIT X Norton 25-1 

2. AI Reef _Dean McXeowa 3-7 fav 

3. Tapatdi 5 ftntiacooro 40-1 

Also mu 7-2 Barresdo (4 th). 5-t Fal- 
lah. 6-1 Tie Break. 7-1 Rosa Roy ale. 10-1 
Winston (Sell). 12-1 Foxes tail (6eh) 

3 ran. 1 3. 4. 1. IV.. (Winner bov ffi- 

ty by Komaite out of Gty To City, trained 
by Mrs G Rees ar Preston for the Red Rose 
Partnership), fete: £18.00; £3 JO. £1.40. 
£6.50. OF: £30 40. CSF: £83.97. Tricast: 
£2.773.27. Trio: £382.40: £134.67 car- 
ried forward to Salisbury 3.15 today. 
4. 15: (6 f handicw) 

1. RETURN OF AMIN P 

2. Julies Jewel 

3. Gaelic Storm 

Also ram 5- 7 ft felts Bowlers Boy (6th), 

iltOW 1 5th). 6-1 Folse 10-1 


, 11-2 

•C Lo witter J4-7 
J Carroll 14-1 


Robin Goodfei ... , .... _ 

Malceamla. f2-i B^jpiatt. 16-f Cago Oi 
Varano (4th). Treasure Touch. 20-1 Indi- 
an Spark. 25-1 That Man Agaai 33-1 Hawa 


' WEBBR AfP OPEN ptalto. Oer) 
mbkC: R Krajfcek (Neth) btVSpadea 
(US» 5-7 6-2 6-2: M Larsson (Swel bt T 
Wuster (Aul^ 6-3 6-2; r UMarvsxn (Swe| bt 


A) Nawmaat. 

r»J>- V*. 1 . '/*. hd. 3. [Winner criesf- 
nutcokbySateeourof Ghassonoh. trained 
gr 1 Bethell at Middleham tor Sheikh Amin 
£?% vy 2^ ,b *“ E7 - ,0; C2.aO. £2 30. 
S« 0 -,2 F V M5 ^ 1 - C ? F: E69 15. Tricasr. 
£652.16. Tno: £745.20. 

4.45: (6f J^ cmo tfke stakes) 


1-iaAWI^OJNRSfaUemli.ioilw 
?• F1»«r_-J Mtener 5-1 

3. Evateve St^> 1 Carroll 33-1 


bt F Ctaw (5p^ 6-3 4-6 frft 
E Ahwea (Spfbt f Mellseni (dr) 7-5 6-3: 0 
Gres (Cert bt F VKcnte (SpJ 6-3 6-4. 



Sg-l Res. ti Okay 50-7 Mr 
Of Esteem (5ch), ultra Calm. 

10 ran. Hd. shhd. 8. bd. 2’/:. (Winner buy 
c °* ! tyPo** fbton out of Mnaafa. 

wiiw by J Noseda at Newmarket tor Mrs 

RlP") Tbwa E2.0O: £1.20. El. 50. 
£4.80. OF: £4.50 CSF: £5.58. Trio: £29.80^ 
5.15: (lm 2 ! jpprennee J 

1. NOIRIE » 1 



gelding by Warning out of CallipoH. 
tr^ned by M Brittain ar Newmarket for 
Oeb, J W«*tel R*e: £ 1 7 . 90 : D. 9 Q. 

md°t: £ ^o? tT ™ *** £,W ' 36 

$£ES£22St£2 ?* 53 


NOTTINGHAM 

2. Entropy K Hus 


^ Rta erh — 

Abo me 3 - 1 Gold Crystal, 9- 1 Honey Bee, 
IO- 1 Zm«e 14th). 1 4-1 fianMin-D (Stfai 
25- 7 its Our Secret. 33-1 BwRma 


4-5 to* 

Hughes t-t 

Fortune! 0-1 


1*4). My Man Friday: 

li'r^a 300 *■ £10 - 30 - iS 


VTHE IN DEPEN 

RACING SERV 

0891 2fil 

dent 

ICES 

+ 

jJVE CQinn tw rARIFg 

SAUSBUKV f^T 

iRgltfs] 

981 

REDCAR 972 

All COURSES R£$jj 

_0891 261 9 

982 

OS I 

70 


t=- 


3.00: (5f handicapl 

1. MUNGO WRK J Fortune 8-1 

2. Ocher J» McCabe 13-2 

X Clan Oder T Oafan 9-1 

Also nue 11-2 fav Filers Lad (8U1). 6- J 
Cadeaux Cher. 7-1 Da awe. 3-1 Kira (4th). 
10-1 Hyde Fbrk. (jwigwtk Lad. 12-1 Bram- 
ble Bear (5th). 2 CM Happy Days Again. 
High Carry. 25-1 Beau Venture. 

13 rao. IV*. hd. 2. V». (Wnner boy 
gelding by Selkirk out of River Drove. 
trained by Mrs J Ramsden at Thirsk for 
MreH M Carr), hte £7. 30: £2. SO. £2 SO, 
£3.30. DF: £18.50 CSF: £55.93 Tricast: 
£340.77. Trio: £101 60. 

3^ 0: pro states) 

1. GREEN CARD — Pat Eddery 11-4 

2. Meat A Mi n u te J. Dettori 6-1 

3. Golden Dice K Fallon 5-4 Fa* 

Abo ran: 5-1 Cyber World (4th). 1 1-1 
Second Wind (5th). 55- f The Graduate 
(6th). 

6 ran. Hd. 3'/,. f, 3. 16. {Winner brown 
coir by Green Doncer out of DunkeHm. 
trained by 5 Woods at Newmarket for P 
K L Olu;. Dates £4.00; Ei.70. £3.20. DF- 
£1 1 .00 CSF: £17.25. 

4.00: (1m 3yo fillies handicap} 

1. MUSnOLE DREAIH _ Pm Eddery 12-1 

l- S**» T Quinn 12-1 

3. Moon Gorge lw Ryan 3-1 

Also ran: 2-1 fav Myzomela. 8-1 Margon- 
10-1 Misalliance (5th). Naskhi (4th). 1 1-T 
Htr The Spot (Sch). Respond. 12-1 
Shalyah, 16-1 Moonstone. 33-1 Glider. 
12 ran. 1 . 1 */«. 1 . hd. V,. { Winner boy ffl. 
ly by Don’t Forget Me out of Jamaican 
Punch, trained by R Charlton at Beck- 
hempran for Waflc Said). Thun £16 80 
£3.40. £3.70. £1.70. DF: £59.40. CSF : 
£154.31 . Trlcasc £513 46. THo: £187^o’ 
NR: Cornflower HekJs. 

4 JO: (l m 6f handicapl 

1. SADCBTS BLAZE _L Dettori 3-1 f» 

T Spa Lane—, . .. .Jj Lapp(n 9-2 

3. ^a» Smoothie ji Hu^ JJ 

My Um -S Sanders 16-1 

Also ran: 7-1 Gee Bee Boy. 9-1 Snowiv 
tri<^e. 10-1 CHbumei News. Maftun 
(6th). PHxadfliy: Shining Dancer. 17.1 
a«brol. 12-1 Umetlght. Shakiyr. Urgent 
Swlfr. Ybung Da/esman (5th). 16-l^S 
fed. Tango King. 20-1 Include Me Out 

SStiU 1 *;, 6 - V, ‘ 1V *- Winner bay 
gelding by Alrao out of Christine n -rv- 
Damed by P Hams at Berkhamsted For 
Newly United). Tote: £4.00- £1 &o 
£1.70 £2.4°. £2.70. DF: E^OO «£ 
00.86. Tricast: £11 6.1 3. trio. £5^ SO 

J- &OWM-H "■Tiliniui 4.1 

scnoonle —Darren MoFtott 14.1 
to* S- 1 Hunt HW. B-l Darino Pfcwc 
,2 '’ Chairmans cS^' 
Meilleur (4th). Rival Bid (6dt) Sanded 
4-1 Qasdc Colours (S^Tg^^ 
Java Shnne. Jukebo* lira. 29-1&K 
Thoughtful Kate, top Of The Gre^^ 

'f raa - Hd. 6. 3'/,. hd. 1, ryy)o wr -L, . 

™t fifty ivMu^ Son out 

tine, trained by R Basdman 

for P a B^L)Tw^aoaT^lf 

|2. 10. £5.30. OF: £1130 C&cH 

hto: £69.80. NR: Danka. ' ^ 6,7 29 

SJSKS5 1.30 Qnadpot: Q 8 .60. 
»T®ce 6. £262.57. Place 5 £173 0I J 









A calmer 

Fallon 



confirms 

arrival 



$ TIie champion Flat jockey talks to 
Sue Montgomery about his more 
relaxed attitude now that the 
pressure to prove him self is off* 


WITH THE Flat racing season 
coining up to its half-way mar fr 
at next week's Royal Ascot it is 
already dear that the reigning 
champion jockey Kieren Faflan, 
wiD, barring cataclysmic in- 
jury, be crowned for the second 

time in November. But there 
are stQi some puzzling aspects 
to the scenario. 

P Why, for instance, did a fair 
proportion of the sport’s pun- 
dits refused to acknowledge 
last year that the maw leading 
the title race was actually the 
best exponent erf his craft? And 
why did it take Fallon, with his 
highfy developed win to win and 
extraordinary empathy with 
the equine spedes, so long to 
reach the pinnacle? At the age 
of 33, he is no boy wonder; as 
were the likes of Dettori, Can- 
then, Eddery and Piggott be- 
fore him. 

The answers are probahty in- 
extricably linked and lie with- 
in the nature of the man 

*7 himself Irish-born like so mazy 
talented horsemen, he plied 
his trade for most of his career 
on the northern circuit, a 
bread-and-butter round of busi- 
ness not exactly despised but a 
world amy from the wealth and 
fashion of Suffolk and Berk- 
shire. 

And in those days he was, by 


his own admission, a bit wild. 
Which may be something of an 
understatement if you consid- 
er that, as well as piddng up the 
usual punishments for riding in- 
fringements that are part of a 
jockey's lot, he was, at various 
times, banned or fined for vio- 
lent conduct, verbal abuse, mis- 
leading the Jockey Club 
stewards and hitting a horse 
over the head. 

It was twoyears ago tfaatPhl- 
lon took his finger off the self- 
destruct button. It was a 
close-run thing, but the softly- 
spoken son of a Co. Clare taxi 
driver finally seems a man at 
peace with himself and at ease 
with the world. 

“I have Jimmy FitzGerald, 
who I joined as an apprentice 
from Ireland to thank,” he said. 
“He took me aside one day 
and pointed out that the only 
loser was going to be me and 
that I was the only one who 
could do anything about it My 
attitude and behaviour was 
costing me not onfy winners 
and money but also profes- 
sional credibility.” 

Underneath the volatility 
was an innate talent that could 
not be overlooked. Fbllon not 
only has the hunger and the. 
technique but the ability to 
transmit something extra to the 



animals underneath him, rail 
it a will to win if you like; it is 
certainly a will to run, even 
though the discomfort barrier 
He can make up horses’ minds 
for them. 

By the end of the 1996 sea- 
son Fhllon had put his career 
backon the rails to such an ex- 
tent that he finished third in the 
jockeys' table on 136 winners, 
avirtually un- 
heard-of total 
for one north- 
ern-based. He 
had started 
riding regu- 
larly for some 
of the big Newmarket yards and 
at the end of the year acquired 
the plum job as No 1 to Henry 
Cecil’s mighty stable. 

Plain sailing from there on 
in? Not at all, just more pres- 
sure, more stress. Eyebrows 
had popped through the ozone 
layer at the thought that Cecil 
had hired this graduate of Mal- 
ton and Thirsk. A bit of rough. 


what? But this time Fallon 
stayed smooth. 

It was a testimony to the 
trainer's judgement as well as 
his man’s new-found grace 
under fire that Fallon main - 
tain ed a title challenge throu gh 
what proved a roller coaster of 
a first season in the Jimnlight 
Hie jockey bagged his first two 
Classics - the 1,000 Guineas on 


Sleepytime and the Oaks on 
Reams Of Verse - but notori- 
ously lost the ride on another 
star filly. Bosra Sham, after a 
misjudged ride. And earlier 
this year came more adverse 
publicity when his integrity as 
a rider was called into question 
during a libel case. 

Again. Fallon kept his own 
counsel and rode the storm. “I 


can cope now," he said. “I have 
finalty learned to relax. And that 
means I can enjoy it all more. 
Although I won those big races 
last yean I think it would be a 
greater thrill if I won than 
now. The pressure did not allow 
me to enjoy the moments as 
much as 7 should have done at 
the time. I just wanted to get on 
to the next day and prove more. 

“I was an 
outsider, a 
stranger in 
the south, 
and it would 
have been 
difficult, if 
not impossible, to have foiled. 
I just had to win that champi- 
onship. With the opportunities 
I had been given, nothing else 
would have done.” 

Fallon thrives on winning, 
sure. But sometimes that is al- 
most a bonus on top of the 
sheer pleasure he gets from the 
act of riding. With him, it is al- 
most a fusion of identities. 


“I just like being on a horse, 
he said, “whether it’s riding 
work, orjust riding in the coun- 
try. But when you're racing 
you get the ultimate feeling, the 
rhythm and flow of the race, 
getting deep into your horse, 
getting him to stretch, becom- 
ing one with him." 

One of Fallon's trademarks 
is that late, perfectly timed 
swoop so beloved of punters. “I 
love to ride them from the 
back, get them to switch off so 
thqy hardly know they’re rac- 
ing. Then I can stalk the field, 
cover everyone, make my 
move. When you have got the 
right horse under you, one than 
not only can do it but wants to 
do it, it is sheer pleasure. Like 
when I won at York last month 
on that lovely mare Bollin 
Joanne. 

“I like to throw them their 
heads, on the buckle aid of the 
rein. I ride the horse, you see, 
the whole horse, not just its 
head. Anyway, you useyour legs 


and your body to keep a horse 
balanced, not your hands. Some 
jockeys just push the reins and 
when you see that you know 
they could be getting so much 
more from that horse. Willie 
Carson is always criticising me 
for not getting hold of their 
heads, but to me that’s gaggmg 
them, stopping the forward 
movement He says Td look the 
part better if I did. But Td 
rather be in the winners’ en- 
closure.” 

Fallon, with wife Julie and 
young daughter Natalie, is 
putting down roots in New- 
market with the imminent pur- 
chase of a substantial property, 
and his smile- no less charm- 
ing than Dettori's - is becom- 
ing more frequent “I would 
not have filled into this job a few 
years ago, when I was in the 
wrong frame of mind But now 
I can make it work, and I'm en- 
joying it” The man is no longer 
driven by demons, just healthy 
ambition. 


Con man 
warned 
off for 
10 years 

by Greg wood 


THERE WAS a hint of Damon 
Runyan about a verdict hand- 
ed down by the Jockey Club 
yesterday, when a con-man 
who made a living by picking up 
other punters' vanning bets 
was warned off for 10 years. 

The speciality of Raymond 
Hill, who was convicted almost 
two years ago of obtaining 
money by criminal deception 
racecourses, was a fraud 
known as “blue betting”. Almost 
all on-course bookmakers issue 
pre-printed, numbered tickets 
as confirmation of a bet, but 
their numbering sequence does 
not stretch beyond three fig- 
ures. Thus, when ticket 999 is 
handed out, the next will be 001. 

Hill would collect discarded, 
losing tickets from the betting 
ring; and then listen in as book- 
makers struck bets with other 
punters, hoping that a winning 
bet would coinride with the 
number on an old ticket He 
would then be first in line when 
the bookie paid out, leaving 
the honest punter disappoint- 
ed when he presented his slip. 

Hfll was convicted at Deity 
Crown Court in 1996 of obtain- 
ing a pecuniary advantage by 
deception at Market Rasen. 
The case against him was 
heard in his absence fay the 
Jockey Club’s Disciplinary 
Committee last Thursday, when 
account was also taken of pre- 
vious convictions for similar of- 
fences, but details of its verdict 
were announced onty yesterday 

Hill was banned from all 
courses and any Jockey Club 
property for 10 years, and if he 
ever returns to a track, he will 
find his scam has been over- 
taken fay time. Within a few 
months, course bookmakers 
will be required to issue com- 
puterised betting slips which in- 
dude precise details of all bets 
placed. Some may mourn the 
passing of the colourful book- 
ies' tickets, but progress will at 
least make life difficult for trick- 
sters like Raymond Hill. 


‘Willie Carson is always criticising me for not 
getting hold of horses" heads, but to me that's 
gagging them, stopping the forward movement’ 
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SALISBURY 


HYPERION 

2.15 Moore Lass 4.15 Classic Manoeuvre (nb) 

2.45 Silver Lining ! 4.45 Irina’s Piet 

3.15 IVORY DAWN (nap) 5.15 Krista 

3.45 Farringdon HM 


GOING: Good [Good to Soft In places). 

STALLS: 1 m 2 f - inside: remainder - stands side. 

DRAW ADVANTAGE.* Low numbers best for 5r & 7f. 

• Right-hand course, mainly uphill and testing. 

• Course is 3m SW of City off A3Q9 4. Salisb ury station (London. Wticerioo-Breter 
line) 3m. Bus service to course. ADHOSSIOH: Members £13.50; TaitersaMs S3; 
Course Enclosure £4.50 (accompanied under- 16s free all enclosures). Car pufc: 
Pree 

•LEADING TRAINERS: Mis N llwde| 32 winners from 284 runners (success 
rate 11.3%). I Gooden 19-59 (32 -2%). M Johnston 16-131 (12J%). J Berry 
15-132(11.4%). 

•LEADING JOCKEYS: K Darieg 44 wrins from 238 rides (success rate 18.5%). 
J Carrot! 20-140 (14.3%). J Weamer 19-1 79 (76%;. J Fortune 14-174 ( 8 %). 
•mVOURTTES: 211 wins from 584 races (success rate 36.1%). 

BUNKERED HR5T TIME: Bttwmo (2.45). Rskay (3.45). Hadftb (vfsored. 4.15). 
(vlswed, 5.15}. . 


n . VI EDDIE REAVEY MAIDEN AUCTION STAKES (R (DW 
Z.15( i) «,000 2YO 6f ffllles Penalty Value £2,835 

BfTiBI 5 W&T (I McGnry) DBswnftST _TOMjn9 


si (1 McGarry] D Sswnti 8 7 

_ (KBRadi«Syn*a^WGM1limer87., 
(T7) (ftn of tens) P M*m 8 7 


BfTlfcJf 
CORAL 

0 JAZZMC p7j (*n « wsnsf r iw o 

o LAW mootams <15) [Da* Sytes) M BareJart 8 7 

04 noOBE IASS (24) (ftnm tedng) R Hnwm 8 7 

DW OMt (Mrs D i Hughes) B Wftg 8 3 ■ -- 

0 SISiraiWIBCE (26) (Vi For TT* Crack) Mrs N 83 

TXXLSH (1 W Bogle) W ftoggas 8 3_..__. 

IIMHD A DEE (Mbs Ann Janiis) A fcrvtt 8 0.-....—.™.—- - - 
GOOOBflOUGH «RL (D Goodenongh Amwahl E Wtaekr 8 0 

0 JAMAICAN LAN (8) (MreT P o A 

RUDTS ML IWWSam Adtms-tom Gleason) W Mdf B 0_ 

1 1 — .i in m* rmnnm nfl lUrs P M RatdUTel i 5 Moor 



RUDTS 6BB. (Wttan Actoms-tom Gleason) w w* — “ w ‘ 

635 SU r9 0NS PQMAW(50)( ^ L PMto K«fWJSMoore60 «Hemy2 

BET71M6: 9-2 Bhrar Sww*. ***** i^s*»7"1 R»*f, 04* Ofwv. aopsoe's Oomatm, 

5BKW “JS SJ jSEcom*) «-n (6) « - 

form guide 

Qy mtddle-cfistance sine Deploy *** 

nets. Stable fuveniJesslaw “ 

On'*' find Pits on sharp side 

being hampered a furlong out when 

- seventh of eghtj awl'lSS from halfway when 8(h of 10 

,« gccei- *, ^ 

start to be fourth of seuenP>® 3 Midlireeief^^o^ yard. Bhety to progress again 
good to Rnn^Fi^ a ^Tand 9 f winner Heachyaids 

ence _ ^ Genereux. Worth a check In the beb- 

w ,n ™ 

to - .. n„. io = ""to “ to. 

Good«Doagb CIHs Mac s imp mtIv luvenDe wmmefs . 

. eral others but nwpMdiii i «t ilittfe 

SSSS IM* of rune (beaten 24 kmgths) to Cheyenne 

Girt: 

as stable is on a roll «vi has alrwoy grade and prov^ one-paced 

good of speed ^ 8 fU 8 fier ? NeW ' 

yrpRTOCr WOOUC IASS stable, b likely » Imp™* 

' imungsters from the ^Han a promising 



toui m«u — .. itarwiO' a™ =■ — — 

before rarmlng ln ® 1 voc damaged her confidence. 
uided aw rough andwmWe has 

TIsl booK S 5 p rfpSS v* loe £2 ’ 83 ® H 

330000 SuiTTnO C Hagn, 9 7 __S thowoe 9 B 

= SsSSLfes 


«1«0 WS SfflMl O *# 1 to « S s 9 |3. _j 


na Ss£aB5S!«£i?r « 


-50500 

OOOOO 


.N Ward (7) 19 

DM (3) 11 V 

ADMy (3) 16 

FLjoth4 

JS wn i» 

RCodraoe 18 


-JlWdl 
iORefll 10 
..OHtadlS 


19g7rnoninEq»n«fi fl 8 t3ce 



FORM GUIDE 

horj'S Grab Hre ProBftc winner last term and In good form when four lengths 
fourth to Outline from bad draw at Goodwood last week. Best on fast surface 
Slher Lining: Absent second half of last season after wins in amateur events here 
and at L ei ce s ter hfewer a factor. 12th of 18 co Guesian at Bath (1m. firm) latest 
Young Demon: Little form for long while until 100-1 chance, always prominent, 
length second co Nkapen at Musselbwgh (1 m. dead) last dme. Could be flattered 
Relief Spinney: Dual aR-weatfMr winner early last year but has not shown much 
this term and looked unenthusiasdc when weakened quickly in Brighton daimer 
Prince Zandoe Decent four-and-a-hair-iength third to Ivory Dawn in Goodwood 
6 f handicap a year ago but stB a maiden and well beaten both starts this term. 
Onada Hub Wound up last season with 7f maiden win at Epsom but later sold 
far 2300 gns. Has shown fitde sparkle In three outing for new connections 
HikenenDR lMnner off 12D higher for Mrs Ramsden at Doncaster last term 
and off the mark for new connections In Brighton daimer in Apr*. Unlucky head 
second co inepressUe at EoHesrone (7ft last time and should be thereabouts apin. 
hart Deed: Best form on ali-weacher and scored twice at LingMd during Che 
wtntec Seven-week absence to overcome but interesting Jockey booking 
CmkBIIoc Best on all -weather and has something to find with Halmanenor on 
three and a half-length fourth to Irrepressible at Folkestone ( 6 f. good to firm] 
Never THok Twice: On a long losing sequence and gave nttle cause tar imme- 
diate hope when seventh of 1 5 to Foist In a Warwick daimer last dme 
fa noac Soft-ground winner of Saint-Cloud daimer when trained In France 
last season. First run in handicap here after fair sixth to Village Native at Sandoum 
tela Line: Yhrmowh winner (71) last term and good fifth In Newmarket bumper 
last month but well beaten in two latest starts and little cause for optimism 
BarosB* IbHey. Dual 10f winner hi 1996 but out of sorts last season and 
has shown little sign of revival In two outings this term 
Abcaal: Moody sort but on his best behaviour when length-and-a-half fourth 
to Nervous Rex at Leicester ( 6 f) ori return. Stays 7f and carmoc be ruled out 
«• Running well smee return from all-weather. Slow start proved cost- 
ly when running on fourth to Kass Alhawa (7f. good CO soft) at Beverley last 
time. Significant jockey booking and one co consider. 

Spbsbwtf: Showed little For David Barron last term and has done no better 
In two aD-weathcr outings for new connections this campaign 
Anbury Byen Winner of Windsor daimer 1 3 months ago but below par in 
Subsequent starts and has since changed stables. DirOculf co fancy 
Ifanborangh Lad: Bach specialist these days and creditable fourth to Ques- 
tan there (Im) on reappearance, but fully exposed from present weights mar*. 

Bay: Respectable fourth co Arbenig in daimer over course and dis- 
tance last month but disappointing latest. Possible improver 
MiAd FYaochtse: Ungfidd 1 0f afl-weather winner In November. Staying on fourth 
to Meilors over 1 m at Brighton last dme and could find this crip too sharp. 
VERDICT BATSMAN has had lltde kick In running In his two most recent starts 
bur is on e fair weights mark and looks the one to be on with bllnters for die 
first dme and the stronger handling of Pat Eddery Hab na iwmir Is not yet back 
to Ns best of last season but Is running wed and seems sure to be there a bouts 
along with the consistent Ivory’* Grab Hire. 


3.15 


49’S BLANDFORD HANDICAP (CLASS C) 
£10,000 added 6f Pena Inf Value £7,555 


I 

212/4- 

2 

602-02 

3 

3-3303 

4 

5012 

5 

068-30 

6 

OWOI 

7 

204104 

e 

I >0000 

9 

4035-1 

10 

00010 

11 

500-02 

12 

0-1114 

13 

08005 

14 

000060 

15 

00-505 

16 

54-600 

17 

62100- 


(JWMuraeB) R Hodges 129 
R Harmon 39 5 


5012 TANGO ( 8 ) (D) (Noodes 


(JOEY (USA) (171 (Q>) (MtsAG5rrs)PMi*pfi|r99 0 

wwipS) /D) p MBra>3ry)J MBratfcy 13 

THE FORCE [61 (D) [Mrs B Hogan) CCyar B B 10 (6<x) T 



TSprakeS 

..G Had 11 
rl 

• J* Patted (7) 14 


-IT 


BCTIlNa: 13-2 UstfaKtbe Dran, 7-1 Mndkg, 8-1 CMde* Pomd, Sb Joe« 'Owga, 11-1 

fWry Prtaea, Wawwgn . 12-1 Nvpla Hag, 14-1 Hard % Hfnro, hory Dawn, 16-1 Dcba 

SotM, Tbp Baaaoa, 25-1 others 

1997: Purple FBng 6 B 8 D HolSnd 6-1 (l Codzed) rkawn (8) 8 ran 

FORM GUIDE 

WaMlK Only second outing since April. 1996. Usefol performer at his best but 
nttle show on only start last term. Watching brief best today 
Distinctive Drawn: Five-time winner for Ken Nory last season and as good as 
ever for new handler when unkKfcy head second to 5upreme Angel at Kempton 
on latest start Course winner with obvious chance from only 2 lb higher mar* 
Hard Id Figure: Amazing veteran who puked off Bath hat-trick last term. Run- 
ning well but not yet up to hts best this term and has plenty on his plats 
Pago: Impressive winner of Pontefract 6 f maiden and creditable second m Czr- 
ribean Monarch at Wirwboi: PdSSDIe knprouer but high in the welghD 
‘Bap Bwir Drew a blank' Use term but signs Of revival when haif-ten gth t hird 
on Doncaster reappearance, ‘tough task with Inexperienced 71b daimer here 
Golden Pormd: Brighton Bf winner last term off 75. Could struggle after bemg 
raised 7® ra 79 for three-quarter length Leicester win over Oder last m ond i 
Sr Joey: Course winner on a long losing run but badi-tD-form founh to Supreme 
Angel ar Kempton ( 6 f) and 2fl> better with runner-q> Dbtincthe Dream now- unlucky 
third in this race last year and should go well 

Jawed: Woberhampton aD- weather selling winner in March but has shown noth- 
ing smee teaming to the turf. Best watched 

Resin The force: Three- time winner last term and fn die form of his life 
when three- length Folkestone winner last time. One to consider 
Pleading: Ucde to show either side of length Pontefract win from Unshaken 
in April. On 6 tb higher mark but goes particularly well on soft ground 
hlry Prices: Mid-season treble scorer last season and back to form with sec- 
ond to The Fugadve at UngReid ( 6 r) last dme. Rain would harm his prospects 
Mar eng o ; fany-season treble score/ and again ran wen off todays mark when 
close fourth to Bold Effort at Kempton. Unlikely to be faf away 
Porple FBag: Winner of this race In 1997 off today's mark- Signs 
to form when led to two furlongs out and finished flltn In Knobbleeneeze 
race at Newbury [7fl. Acts on any ground and likely to be a Wg Tactor 
. Delta SoWt last year’s runner-up. Best effort for new connections when 
sixth to Pnrsiana over 7f here last mondi but must have fast ground 
fray Dmite Best race for while when mth to OMne Miss-Par Bath last dme 
(5FJ. Three pounds below last winning mark here and extra furlong will suit 
Russian ITntaHon: Interesting riding booking but running well below his best 
Irish form and has plenty to find with Purple Fling on Newbury running 
Etta La m— r: Landed a competitive- Windsor handicap last July off 55 and is 
only 3Jb higher now but could And lack of recent run a handicap. 

VERDICT DISTINCTIVE DREAM appeared to taw maintained his P*®** 
with his Kempton effort and a two pound weights rise may not stop him. although 
he feces stiff opposition horn itte badr-to-form Purple Flog, whose Newbury 
display ItkScmm that a repeat of last year's success b not out of the question. 
Sir Joey, suited by this course. Is also fitefly to play a big part 


3.45 


1 

0*143- 

2 

61185 

3 

3-2141 

4 

032060 

5 

661600 

6 

00008 

7 

00500 

6 

65080 

9 

33606 / 

10 

51002- 

11 

30800 

12 

50368 

13 

45800 

14 

-16500 

15 

0133CV 

16 

/500-0 

17 

83000 


BOLLINGER CHAMPAGNE HANDICAP (AMATEURS) 
(E) £3,750 1m 4F Penalty Value £3,162 


(7) (D) (A P Griffin) Mes G Kekeway 6113 (5a) MrC 



(231) (D) (Dr A Kkriberi K Comerfoni 9 109 . 


1(3)14 
Dr A lumbar [7] 7 


WDf (4} (BSuibib) C Morgan 5 9 13 JDABradey (7) 16 

I RMGHT (K5) (M Ccnvacrt P l^uatl 9 9 1 1 JBr V LriaMD (5) 2 
IHCHt (125) foos P BWoq Adalbert*! k 9 10. JE-GRUrt (7) 13 

B1}(Df [lto/Uan)Ph£m A 9 10 MrBfionK (5) 6 B 

(141) [HJ Starmers) A Chamberlain 10 9 10 MrJOweop) 1 


'CRkSB 


-17 


Jbraan ueigtc: 5st !CQ>. 1»ur haaticr- “hreton Krcur 9a i*lt, IftroXos !« 81a XI 

fcjtinn Set nfc. nirtsl/ SpdiA kz UU. Osar toe ex Ulb. 

BETTBM: 9-2 let Agafn. 5-1 fbrrkfdeo HB, 6>1 Mop 7-1 RBCfc The Banw» 8-1 Cbn- 
gtaas Raight, 12 - 1 IU9, GBde Path. 14-1 others 
1997. No eomspondkig race 

FORM GUIDE 

Mny Raised 61b for Ayr win for Mark Johnston last backend. Successful over 
fii/rdles since for new connections and looks one for serious consideration 
fbrrlncdM WO: Wftnner of Windsor and Redcar bumpers last term. Respectable 
return over trip too sharp at Haydock and destined to be a factor here 
Het Agate: Confirmed Kempton return to form with easy Brighton win and looks 
sure to go wefl again from only four pound higher mark. 

KaBfc Best on the all-weather SO far jnd little show in dmllar event at New- 
market (1m). Steps up m trfo <|nd yet to prove he gets beyond ten furlongs 
Gflde net e Light of former days. 5parMed briefly an Southwell alt-weacher in 
February but it wlU be some surprise If can take a hand here 
Remeb Without a win since 1996. Sliding down the weights and Uctie obvious 
chance an most recent efforts 

fabulous Jfltoto: AD- weather winner In January 1997 but has been on the aide 
since. Little encouragement from latest Nottingham effort. 

ItertMfian Dancer: SOB a maiden. Switch or stable from Rod Millman brought 
httle sign of improvement at Windsor last time. 

Pride Of Kashmir: Useful performer over hurdles but nothing- like so good 
on the level for Peter Harris two seasons ago and still a maiden 
Rode Tba Barney: Switched stables from Mark Usher since landing a boys' 
race at Sandown m September. Inconsistent and lacks a recent run 
Country Thatch: Folkestone maiden winner on firm In August but little sign 
of return to form In two starts this term 

Courageous Ibrigdc Successful over hurdles during the winter but his Flar 
losing sequence stretches back to Brighton In July 1992. 

Tyrolean Dancer: Drew a blank for Sean Woods last season and has given fit- 
tie encouragement In two outings for new connections this term 
Htymtis-. Lost his form after landing all-weather bumper at Ungfield In Jan- 
uary Likely ro need the outing after three-month absence 
II Bambino: Placed In Cheltenham hunter chase in April for John Manners. 
Looks an unlikely candidate on first Flat outing for almost seven years 
SBgbtty Special: Placed in handicap hurdles at Stratford and Fhhenham dur- 
ing the winter but has shown little sign of obBIty on the Fiat. 

Oscar Rose: Out of sorts since third on Ungfield all-weather In January: No 
sign of Improvement in blinkers ar Brighton last month 
VERDICT YET AGAIN looked in cracking form at Brighton, where he was eased 
ro beat Be True by three and a half lengths and could run up a sequence hum 
this sore of mark. Wkh the Gosden yard beginning ro find its feet. Fbnrlngdoo 
Mil presents a big danger back over a more statable trip and in the sore of com- 
pany that appears to suit Nm. Pekay. placed over hurdles at Newton Abbot 1 1 
days ago. looks the pick of the remainder. 


4*15 


12120 - 

624-00 
0-6020 
1*64-0 
11622- 
44204 
222-30 
6 2-0332 

9 0013-0 


BRITVIC CLASSIFIED STAKES (CLASS D) £10,000 
Im 2F Penalty Value £7,003 

ANNHQI (277) (D) (Sultan Ahmad Shah) Mss G Kdtewy 596 S Sanders S 

GROOM’S GORDON (FR) (35) (Mrs H Foche) J [Xrtop 4 9 6 — . — . At Eddery 6 

NOflTtBM SUE (19) {John Humphreys) T MR 496 J> Harrison 5 

mV BUFFO (q (D) (Malo Lanhandi) 8 Meehan 496 H , fcbba!t9 

DOMMANT DUOK55 (911) (D) p*s Diana Fbttereon] J F8b 4 9 3 — K Raton* 

CUtSSK HAKOBWOE (1 7J (FW & *my SrenJ R ffemon 3 8 7..- .Jt tfcgfaes 1 

HADfTH 01) (Hanrian Al Makroan) P W**yn 3 8 7: A HRs IV 

MDUW KS9LE (6) (ft C C (Men) D Chappefl 3 8 7_ JMd2 

OKELET (34) (N Ssass) R Quest 3 8* — doubtful 3 


BETTlNGc 3-1 OwT Barton, 9-2 httan Msslo, 5-1 AnaWfa, 7-1 Dariaac Duchess. 
Omsk Minnutine, 8-1 Hafitfc, T(M Nortfeera Swk TStt Rtiffd, 12-1 (PlWi 9 
1997: Umberto * 9 6 C Rutter SO - 1 (V Stare) drawn (1) 7 ran 

FORM GUIDE 

Aaak-KiE Unruly on las final rui last season but had an excellent campatpi oth- 
erwise, winning for times. A front-runner who is probaWy best on fast ground. 
Groom's GorxkM Subdued displays from tilts six-year-okJ tftrs season (needed f^s 
Initial outing and efid noc appreciate Oiesuer's dght aims last time) can be eased. 
But the strike-rate of John Dunlop's runners has been modest of late. 

Northern Sob This four-year-old tas shown a Sting for top-of-Sie-^iwnd. Any 
further rain wotdd certainly count a^lnst his prospects. 

Hera Ftuffot a winner at Goodwood 12 months ago, so cheoreocSIy should act 
nefl on this downbnd course. 9tfi of ffi. ffif beta* Sranttai Jack at VWrxisor on 
his reappearance. 

Doorimnt Duchess: Very creditable runner-up Do Uffre at Goodwood (ImGf) on 
her final start last year. Trip and going Bely to be against das HBy today 
Od* HIM Bu re t Fourth or 12. 4 V> lengths behind Lepl Lunch in a Haydock 
maiden (Im 3f) bi May. That seasonal debut will have sharpened up this colt. 
HaAte Disappointed acUngfteW last fine when Stft of fa 8 ie^gtfsbefiirid atryse- 
Ute (Im If hap). Itet to show he retakfl the ab*ty riuwn as a Imo-yw-oU. 
bHBan Madia: Ran on Inside ftiat furlong. 2nd or 4. 2 7' lengths behind GoBevDIe 
at Warwick (lm3f stakes, good do aft). Interesting that Ms oft Is quickly turned 
out again. 

VERDICT John Refers tnomt tedbn Mnlia could be leefendy treated and must 
have a leading chance here after finfefthg second |usc s« days ago. Tire horse that 
beat him then. CollevtHe. Is well thought of. The vote, though, goes m naw 
MANOEUVRE who represents the Richard Hampn yard whidi is in superb form 
at present. ■ 


4.45 


EDDIE REAVEY MAIDEN AUCTION STAKES (F) (DIV 
II) £4,000 2YO fillies 6f Penalty Value £2,835 

nOIMS DREAR (A PGriffa) «ss Gk-a«My 8 7^. — Xfblan3 

GOLDBM SYRUP (Lcrfl Carnarvon) R Harmon E 7_. — ...Jt Hughes* 

MARTHA REBjy p fkDonndLH SfopcecB CtoV} Mrs B Wring B 7 ....S 

IB) (1 0| (Ganmv-JanfcJ S Dow 8 7 A Roberts 12 


6 

0 TONRS PET ( 8 ) (T Amhany) B Meehan 8 7_ -J\cEdden |8 

4 MUBELADf (II) (OristOpherShanMand) AJarw 8 3 B 

4*3*50 DOUy DIW DREAM (15) (Ft T Ivory) K kwy 8 3...^ JHartki Dmjer 1 1 

0 SONY BEAUBt (22) (Bon Racing Fbnnenhip) E Wheder 8 3 _S Canoo (7) 2 
2 LADY 1*101(23) [Mrs fonkli McCairhy) D Ffrendi Davis 8 3 - .J» P Dforphy (3| 1 
PURPLE DAWN (Ms Aflgeb Speyer) J 5 Moore 8 3 M Henry 7 


9 ARBOR EAUS (15) (Dr Ian R Sfienkln) H Hone 8 0 — P Doe (5) 5 

*3 PRDE OF LQM3UEB1 (11) (S Ffts Gary Prener) M Qum BO.. — PNcrtoo13 

023 9KST COmiANCE ( 6 ) (Mite Hyde} P Shakespeare 8 0 - -MCatHe 10 

- Ildedared- 

BETT1RG: 3-1 Lady Mack, 4-1 Sweet CampDance, 5-1 Robb's Dream. Pride Of Loadubh, 
7-1 Dlidue lad* 8-1 Gotten Syrup, 12-1 Tin's Put, 16-1 tttare 

1997: Liu's Pride 2 8 7 K Fallon 29-1 iltes G tteUeney) drawn II) 1 1 ran 

FORM GUIDE 

Rosa's fteeasK a January filly by Soviet Lad our of moderate racemare Woody's Colour;. 
Gottea SynqK a Mardi foal. 8 a DoIpWn Street filly out of 6 f winner Sprint For Gold. 
Martha R e ill y , an Apr* fuel. b> a RanibMK For Life hall-sbier to two winners. 

“•* Tact (a Formidable half-sister to sacral winners), was left behind from half-way 
whenever 11 lengths dan behind Doctor Spin in a Ungfield novice auction stakes |5Lp»d). 
Irina's Pet: (an Elhto fifiy out cf a weiVbred. but pocr maiden), showed little promise on 
her debut when seventh of 8 . beaten 12 lengths by Blue Melody ar Loeescer [5f. firm) 
Dtvhae Lady: (by Prince Sabo) bout da Jmtfuanner bur locked refute plenty of speed 
on her debut, collared two furlongs out and evenmaSy finishing fourth. 9f behind She-BMP 
In a decent maiden fines’ race at Bath over today s cbtance (good), bsl month. 

DoOf Day Drama: by far the most experienced runner In today's field, has shown atviiy 
and been placed ar this level without locking good enougi to win. Her lasr effort mbs when 
outpaced last of nine, beaten 81. behind easy winner Red lion over 51 at Ungfield (good) 
Ebony Be av er : a Petardla half-sister to several winners abroad, showed no promise on her 
debar when slowly avwy and tai Jed off bebmd Doctor Spin ar Wmtbor. (51. good to firm), 
lady Made sprang a surprise when 33-1 on her debut, squeezing through made the final 
furlong ro finish second, beaten 21 by Dark Albatross in a Kempton maiden iBfies' race over 
this dstance (good to firm! 

Purple H a wn : a February my by Tirol out of a Sadler's Weils mare Is a haif-s>st*r to win- 
ring maer Ruby Estate. 

AfborEaBK Started slowly when a 66-1 charee and 9di of lOtoHastyWonhmaSandown 
5f maiden event bst month. 

Pride Of Loadable Showed some promise when foikwing up a debut fourth at Southwell 
with a 27> lengths third to Tamara ki similar grade at Cat rerick horn a lamurabte draw. 
Sweat rmaidfinri Looked to have progressed when 3rd of 9. 5 lengths behind Sundae 
Gri on turf at Folkestone last time after freshing 2nd on Southwell Fbresand. 

VERDICT LADY MUCK would not have to Improve much on her first run to 
Dke Oils prize, and her draw a&inst the stands rails gives her every chance. The 
softer the going the more advantage the low numbers should have. Moca's Dream 
looks the newcomer to fear. 
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BOOKER CHEF’S MAIDEN STAKES (CLASS D) 
£5,000 added 3YD fillies Im Penalty value £3,844 


CAHDCSCBfT (Chesdey Park Stud) M5uxitfi 811.. 


J Reid 5 

■13 


HOMEYBDtD |D J Deer) W Muir B 1 1 


(225) [David Gfcson) PMaWnS 11. 


..Dan oven l 
— M Roberts 14 


(225) (C J R Trotter) H Candy E 1 1 . 


(17) (Hesmonds Stud) Lady Herries 8 1 1 ... 

BBBON (USA) (26) (JC Smith) DBsMonh S II 

{Major M G Wyatt) H Candy 8 1 1 


— PM Eddery 7 
.... RPWtanlS 

A Mon 11 

...ACM12V 
-N PoBard (7) 2 

.C Rutter 10 

—T Quin 9 


-fSdecbred- 

BETTIIIG: 2-1 IferiflL « Cmeteseest, Oberaa*s Mhaxal, 10-1 Bnxzy Bonb, Fnrese Dim 
12-1 Krista, 14-1 MrtfeeR Help, Star Sea, 16-1 others 

1997: Gift Token 3 8 II K Falan 20-1 (D Chappell} drawn (3) 13 ran 

FORM GUIDE 

Bony Bomb's: Stayed on at one pace to Art* 21 diW of 7 behind Sopran laireen 
at San Siro (soft), two weeks ago. 

rnWi«HiM - Machiavellian half-sister to useful Blushing Flame. 

Dedans Steps up In (Ssunce From 6 F after being wefi-beaten In both her maid- 
ens. most recently when beaten 201 behind tongo at Pen refract (good to firm). 
Forest Dreamt Showed some promise In her fine effort, staying on after a slow 
start to finish fifth. 51 behind Myuenela In a maiden at Windsor (good to firm). 
H ont g Mrtfc By Batshoof, a half-sister to winners on the fiat and over hurdles. 
Just Desserts: Only apperarance came last October, when i9tiiof22. 14 lengths 
behind Solo Spirit at Leicester over 6 f (good). 

Kariyh: Made favourite for both her 7f maidens to dace, most recently going 
down by 41 ro Berysim at- Goodwood J (good to firm). Caught tar-footed when 
the pace quickened that day. and looks sure to improve with the extra furlong. 
Krista: Pulled hard early on but still ran on at the fMfih when 37: lengths behind 
Zame at Kempton (Im. good to firm), in May 

Mothers Help: Did not help her cause by rearing ar die start in her only run, 
well behind Housekeeper on the Equl track at Ungfield (7f) last year. 

My Poppet: Wifi need to Improve considerably on her debut effort when im lan- 
ded at 50-1 and always behind at Salisbury (lm 2f. firm). 

Obemn’s Mistral: The most experienced runner In the field, (fid not apperar to 
refill a step up to Im If when a weakening eighth oF 10 behind Chrysolite at 
Ungfield in a 3yo handicap. 

Portent: Showed fitde sparkle on her debut when slowly away and always behind 
at Kempton (Im. good). 

Se at tl e Ribbon: Related to several useful animals but has ortiy modest form In 
ova maidens, most recently when 81 third to Sharera at Salisbury (Im if. fam). 
Sbafriekran Belmea filly out of 1 m 2f winner SI tp rail. 

Star Son: Reverts to a node after looking as if she would appreciate longer dis- 
tances when running on to finish third, 3'/J behind Ityawuz at Ungfield (Im 2f. 
good to firm). 

VERDICT Krfsa would appear » have bright prospects but it remains to be 
seen if she vritl settle. Purest Dream lost ground at the start on her debut and 
Ray Cochrane's mount could be a threat today Michael Stoute's newcomer can- 
DESCBfT may wefl be sharp enough to take this, howem. 
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Holders to reap new alliance of art and labour 


IT is not just their wonderful mas- 
tery of a football, the goals that are 
so sweet on the eye or the com- 
pelling beat of the Samba that draws 

me to Brazil as the likely World Cup 
winners. Watch them closety against 
Scotland tomorrow and take note 
how hard they work to win the ban 
back. 

Over the years so many Brazilian 

sides have set high standards in 
terms of flair and technique that it 
is an aspect of their game that has 
been overlooked. No other nation 
puts so much effort into regaining 
possession, they are physically 
strong and they don't lack aggres- 
sion either: 

That so many of the team now 
play club football in Europe only 
enhances their chances of retaining 
the crown in five week's time. They 



RAY 

WILKINS 


have become even more attuned to 
what is required to beat the Euro- 
pean sides and they ere brimming 
over with players of the highest 
quality. 

Ronaldo has done better than I 


anticipated in Serie A. He only 
needs a split second to score and if 
I bad to name a star of the tourna- 
ment in advance he would be the 
man Bui Brazil have so many other 
shining lights: Roberto Carlos and 
his explosive free-kicks on the left, 
Aldairat the back and Tkffarel who 
is a solid, experienced goalkeeper; 
a position where you might expect 
the Brazilians to be weak. Then 
there’s DenSson, a wonderful ball 
player who operates in an old-fash- 
ioned inside left position. 

Ybu cannot ignore Germany, who 
are an extreme^ experienced group 
and are tournament-honed. Thtoe no 
notice of talk that they are aver the 
hili - if you look around the top Eu- 
ropean dub sides there are many 
players over the age of 30, all at the 
top of their professions, all physically 


Scots will feel 


heat of blaze 


from Brazil 


MARK BOSNICH has to smile when 
he hears a Premiership crowd 
singing: “It's just like watching 
BraziL" Having played one of the 
games of his life against them and 
still let in six goals, he is painfully 
qualified to warn Scotland and all 
who have designs on the world 
champions' crown: Ronaldo in fiifl cry 
is like nothing you have ever seen. 

Aston Villa's coveted goalkeeper 
played for Australia against Brazil 
twice at the Confederations Cup in 
Saudi Arabia last December The 
first time, when Ronaldo was part- 
nered by Bebeto, be was relatively 
untroubled as Terry Venables' Soc- 
ceroos gained a 0-0 draw. 

Eight days later, with Romario 
alongside Ronaldo, the Brazilians 
turned on a ruthless, relentless ex- 
hibition of firepower to demolish Aus- 
tralia 6-0 in the final Both front men 
collected a hat-trick, leaving Bosnich 
fearful for Scotland's Jim Leighton in 
the Stade de France tomorrow. 

“I know a lot of the Scottish play- 
ers, as well as Alan Hodgkinson, who 
coached Jim and myself when we 
were at Old Traffbrd.” he says. “I've 
also got a lot of time for Craig Brown 
and the way he’s made them strong 
defensively. But being brutally hon- 
est I can’t see them stopping BraziL 

“If we can hold them, then in the- 
ory Scotland can too because they’re 
a better team than us. But they’ll 
have to play out of their skins be- 
cause we’re talking about the best 
of the best with five or six world- 
class talents, plus arguably the best 
player on the planet in Ronaldo." 

In the goalless game, explains 
Bosnich, \fenables countered Mario 
Zagallo's customary 4-1-2 with the 
3-5-2 formation favoured by Brown. 
The wing-backs were instructed to 
ensure that if one went forward, the 
other held bade Australia defended 
deep and in numbers, smothering at- 
tacks rather than allowing the ball 
to be played into space behind them. 

“We contained them quite com- 
fortably. It seemed hilarious to see 
them pumping hopeful balls into the 


Aston Villa's Mark Bosnich has a warning 
for Scotland after experiencing Zagallo’s 
formidable side in full flow. By Phil Shaw 


box with 10 minutes to go, and to 
hear them getting irate every time 
I took my time over a goal-kick. Af- 
terwards they didn’t shake hands or 
swap jerseys because they felt we’d 
been a bit awkward, which we are." 

When they reconvened in Riyadh 
four days before Christmas, Bosnich 
paid for his cheek. “Bey. did they get 
their own back." he recalls. “They 
gave us a hell of a lesson, as if to 
show they could do it when it mat- 
tered. I know they've had a couple 
of bad results in friendlies but in a 
competitive situation, it’s a different 
matter Fbr the first 20 minutes I’ve 
never been so tired in a match." 

Australia's cause was not helped 
by having a player sent off at 1-0, but 
what impressed Bosnich was the way 
Brazil kept up the siege. “At 3-0 their 
bench were signalling and shouting 
for them to take it easy, but they were 
going, ‘No’. They wanted to rub our 
noses in it and score 10 if possible. 

“I remember Ronaldo being 
clean through in the last minute and 
I thought: ‘Oh no, seven’. The only 
time Td let in six before was in the 
Olympic semi-final against Poland. 
Mercifully, he hit it against my legs." 

The irony is that Bosnich rates that 
display as among his best; better for 
instance, than his acclaimed defiance 
for Villa at Atietico Madrid in the Uefe 
Cup last March. It is just he encoun- 
tered finishing for which even Euro- 
pean competition is no preparation. 

“Whereas Romario was more 
clinical, Ronaldo was the better all- 
round player. There’s no greater or 
more awesome sight than him run- 
ning at you with the ball believe me. 
His upper body build reminds me of 
Dwight [Yorkel and he’s got the 
same low centre of gravity. What’s 
frightening is that he’s so young and 
will get eve a better" 


Zagallo stays confident 


THE Brazilian coach, Mario Zagal- 
lo, conceded yesterday that his 
team’s defence had “holes in cov- 
erage", but added that he thought it 
unlikely that any opponent will 
threaten it “No team will make the 
mistake of playing offensively with 
us," he said. Tm sure that all will 
play on the counterattack." 

Ronaldo, one of Zagallo’s main as- 
sets. was no less confident “I want 


to win the World Cup and I believe 
in this team," said the striker 

“In Brazil it is victory or exfle - 
there is nothing in between. We are 
all united in our aim to win here and 
the atmosphere in the group is ex- 
cellent," he added. 

“We can achieve our ambition of 
becoming the second South Amer- 
ican side to win in Europe (follow- 
ing Brazil in Sweden in 1958)." 


In the absence of Romario, who 
Bosnich describes as “an iced 
assassin" Brazil are likely to chose 
between Bebeto and Edzmwdo as 
Ronaldo’s fioiL Bosnich faced Bebe- 
to when he played for the Spanish 
club Deportivo La Coruna. He found 
him dangerous, though less so than 
Romario. The attacks, he suspects, 
will be just as mesmerising. 

“One of the front two goes short, 
the other comes in behind, and vice 
versa. Wherever they Ye going, the 
ball usually goes in the opposite 
direction. That’s part of the plan. If 
they start running away from goal 
nine times out of 10 the ball will be 
going back over the defenders' 
heads. If you come too close to 
them they’ll get past you with their 
pace off the mark. And if you stand 
off them they’ll take the ball to feet, 
turn and run at you." 

While Juninho's recovery from in- 
jury came too late for him to make 
the finals. Bosnich still expects the 
holders to cany more destructive ca- 
pacity than Scotland may be able to 
handle. “Denilson, wide on the left, 
is ud believable. He’s got a couple of 
incredible tricks. My mate Kevin 
Muscat, from Wolves, said he had 
two ‘step-overs’, which he does so 
fast they’re like a blur. You’re trying 
to work it out and he’s gone. 

“Dungawas man of the match in 
the final He sat right in front of the 
centre-backs and his distribution 
was staggering. He was picking out 
attackers with 50-yard passes and 
they didn’t have to adjust their feel 
Then there’s Roberto Carios with his 
swerving free-kicks." 

Bosnich. like Venables, was also 
struck by a camaraderie which be- 
lies speculation about Brazil being 
a divided squad. “They’re obviously 
mates as well as team-mates. In a 
funny way all turning up for the final 
with shaved heads showed their to- 
getherness." Pressed as to whether 
he expects them to be back at St 
Denis fbr another final he replies: 
“TheyYegotto be favourites, but it’s 
bard for South American teams to 
win the World Cup in Europe." 

The final advice from one who has 
been at the eye of a Brazilian storm: 
“Don't commit yourself,” Bosnich 
urges Scotland. “They don't like it 
when you wait and wait They love 
you to make the first move. As 
soon as you do, they’re off." 


fit Argentina are a mixture of 

young and old and, like Brazil, a lot 
of their players are now based in 
Europe. 

They also possess a consistent 
goalscorer in Gabriel Batistuta. In 
fact all the leading sides have some- 
one who finish off chances and 

that is one reason why I am down- 
grading Spain’s prospects. I know 
they put four past Northern Ireland 
the other night, but scoring goals 
was their big felling at Euro 96 and 
I fear the same problem might be- 
fell t hem th js time round. 

You would have to rate the 
Netherlands’ chances highly if they 
prove a cohesive unit, fbr worthy 
outsiders 1 would pick out 
Yugoslavia and Croatia al t ho ugh 
there are question marks about 
both regarding temperament 


If England can get off to a flyer 
we will be difficult to beat because 
we are so wen-organised defen- 
sively. Tb go through the qualifica- 
tion^ without canceffing a goal in the 
away games was a remarkable feat 
and that, allied to pur bulldog spir- 
it, should stand us in good stead. If 
we can reach the semi-finals it 
would be a wonderful World Cup for 
us because along the way it will 
have meant we have faced, and 
beaten, some very good sides. 

I don't think it really matters in 
which order the games come. In 
Spain in 1982 we were nervous of 
fodng the French in our first match 
but Bryan. Robson grabbed that 
goal almost from the kick-off. It 
proved the springboard to carry 
England forward. 

Against Tunisia it is important we 


imp ose our character on them from 
the start They win feel they have a 
chance but they will also feel infe- 
rior and if we get hold of the game 
and demoralise them they should not 
be able to hold England 

It slightly surprises me that 
Glenn Hoddle has not shown his frifi- 

strengtfa side m the warm-up games. 

but I believe he was trying to give 
every chance to those players over 
whom there remained a doubt 
I would expect him to start with 
David Beckham and Graeme Le 
Saux in the wing-back positions. 
There is an argument for using 
Beckham more centrally, but unless 
some decent crosses are put over for 

Alan Shearer one of England’s 
strengths will be nullified. 

It would not surprise me to see 
Paul Scholes fill the vacancy creat- 



Ronaldo in flight: “There’s no more awesome sight’ says Bosnich 


Photograph: Allsport 
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tfr/flign sieve 

Merson also possess the quality to 
play there. I'm a great admirer of 
Scholes - he’s a thinking footballer 
and at this level it becomes a game 
of chess with your opponent You 
have to out-suss your opposite Tram- 

ber and Scholes is very good at doing 

that 

Michael Owen will have a mqjor 
role to play in the squad, but Hod- 
dle will start with Shearer and 
Teddy Sheringfaam as his first- 
choice strikers. In the middle of de- 
fence it is any three from four Tony 

Adams and Gareffl Southgate are as- 
sured of their places, and with the 
World Cup about playing balls into 
strikers’ feet that should help Gary 
Neville win the vote for the third spot 
ahead of Sol Campbell 


Brown’s 


men to 
launch an 
offensive 


By KEN GAUNT 


GORDON DURIE yesterday con- 
firmed that Scotland’s main defen- 
sive tactic against Brazil will be to 
attack; “We have to attack Brazil in 
much the same way as they will try 
and do,” he said yesterday. 

“If we sit in and try and defend, 
then they have the players who can 
destroy you. We have to create 
chances and pose them problems in 
the process.” 

Durie and goalkeeper Jim 
Leighton are the only two survivors 
from the Italia 90 World Cup squad, 
and manager Craig Brown believes 
their experience will be vital against 
the holders at the Stade de France 
tomorrow. 

Scotland lost 1-0 to Brazil eight 
years ago, with Aberdeen goal- 
keeper Leighton in goal Durie, who 
was on the bench that day, is anx- 
ious to set the record straight and 
help the team to a famous victory. 

“Hopefully I will get the nod. and 
it will be 14 ) to Kevin GaUacher and 
myself not only to get the goals but 
also put the Brazil defenders under 
pressure. We were a bit unfortunate 
to lose to them in 1990 and we are 
well prepared this time around. 

“It is always a great experience 
playing the world champions, but 
feeing them in the Wbrid Cup is a bit 
specdaL Tb be honest the players 
haven't really spoken about Brazil 
that much, although that will prob- 
ably change from tomorrow on- 
wards." 

Scotland have been written off 
against Brazil by many people, and 
the players are anxious to prove the 
doubters wrong. 

Brown said: “The squad are hurt- 
ing a bit about what is being said 
about them. They have a great 
chance to display their character in 
this game as well as their technical 
ability. 

“Thfae it from me. we are not a mil- 
lion miles away from Brazil. Our 
players are experienced, and if you 
look at our squad we have a team of 
winners. They are used to pressure 
games and big crowds. My team will 
not be unnerved by Brazil 

“The players aim to seize the 
chance with both hands and show 
they can play at the top leveL" 

Brazil coach Mario Zagallo has 
been accused of bluffing after say- 
ing he did not know anything about 
the Scots. 

“I am taking his remarks with a 
pinch of salt,” said Brown. “It is just 
a smokescreen. He clearly knows 
everything about Scotland as you 
would expect from the manager of 
the world champions. 

“I know how tough this game will 
be, because I am convinced Brazil 
will be the outstanding team of the 
tournament. This team compares 
favourably with the 1994 winning side 
- they have so many good players to 
choose from.” 
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The referees. England’s representative in France tells Clive White how he will have to change his conciliatory approach 

Durkin is 


ready to 
toe Fifa’s 
tough line 


WHEN Paul Durkin talks only half- 
jokingty of bow England’s success 
could jeopardise his chances of ref- 
ereeing the World Cup final, he is 
under a slight misapprehension. 

It is not so much his native coun- 
trywjo stand in his way of realising 
his lifelong dream as the favourites 
Brazil, or to be more specific, a cer- 
tain old Brazilian and an alledged 
feud which dates back to a game be- 
tween Brazil and Sweden in the 1978 
finals. 

The score in the first round group 

Wgamestoodat 1-1 when, with the last 
kick of the match, Zico turned a cor- 
ner for Brazil into the net just as 
Clive “The Book” Thomas, the 
Porfocawl referee; blew for foil time. 
To the amazement of the Brazilians, 
not least among them the then Fife 
president Charles Joao Havelange. 
the fastidious Welshman disallowed 
the ‘•goal”. 

As a consequence of that draw 
Brazil ended up in the group they 
most wanted to avoid, that, of the 
hosts Argentina, and narrowly failed 
to make the final. Whereupon Have- 
lange is alleged to have vowed that 
no Englishman would ever referee 


•%ng as he was president - over- 
looking the fact that Thomas wasias 
Welsh as the Rhondda -since when, 
in 25 Wcrid Cup ties involving Brazil, 
no Englishman ever has. With Have- 
lange's tenure ending yesterday, it 
remains to be seen whether things 
will change. 

The youngest ever to officiate at 
a Wembley final - he ran the line in 
the FA Trophy at the age of 24 - 
Durkin, now 42, came to the fore dur- 
ing Euro 96 when his friend, Dennot 
Gallagher, pulled up with a . calf in- 
jury 25 minutes info foe France-Buk 
garia game. at St James’ Park. 
Players are notorious for trying it on 
with substitute referees, but Durkin 


Quickly stamped bis authority and 
earned a high mark from the match 
observer. 

With the injuries suffered by Gal- 
lagher keeping him out for a year, 
Durkin has emerged as England's 
No l, coming with “a late run up the 
rails” to overtake foe referee whom 
many assumed would be going to 
France, Graham Poll. In the season 
just ended Durkin refereed the FA 
Cup final, in which, thankfully he was 

virtually invisible, as well as two Eu- 
ropean Cup semi-finals, which is al- 
most unprecedented. But foe match 
that may have dincbed it for him, he 
believes, was a Champions’ League 
tie last year between Rosenborg and 
Real Madrid, played in near treach- 
erous conditions in Norway. Durkin 
scored nine and a half out of 10 from 
the Swedish observer who also hap- 
pened to be on Fifa’s referees’ com- 
mittee. 

All of which makes this referee- 
ing game sound rather competitive 
these days, and Durkin is unable to 
resist the temptation to talk about 
it in player-speak. “My main aim in 
France is to referee the one game 
I definitely get, to the best of my abil- 
ity, which I am quite confident of 
doing. After that, it’s a case of tak- 
ing one game at a time,” he said, 
suddenly realising what he had 
said. “And if I get another one I’ll be 
over the moon. If not ni be sick as 
a parrot” 

Some referees nowadays, per- 
haps due to these high-profile 
games, cannot resist playing to the 
gallery and Durkin, to his credit, 

reco gnis ed such a failing m his own 

demeanour earlier in the season and 
rectified it The life style of refer- 
eeing is very much “in your face" 
and Durkin admitted that he fell into . 
thfe trap (rf doing it all foe time. “I was 
perceived as this 5ft 6in officious fit- 
tie sod which I'm far from bong” he 



Mickey Mouse f centre) welcomes World Cap referees, including Paul Durkin (top centre), to Disneyland Paris yesterday Photograph: Shaun BotteriU/Attspart 


said. “I think what brought it home 
to me was the Petit incident in Oc- 
tober [when the Arsenal player 
shoved Durkin and was sent off]. He 
shouldn’t have put his hand on me 
but looking back I could have done 
certain thing s to prevent foe incident 
happenin g. ” 

Durkin's willingness to down- 
grade a red card which he had 
given Manchester United’s Gary 
Pallister to yellow on video evi- 
dence was. further example of his 
near style ennrifiatnr y tune. Similarly 
he was mare than happy to answer 
Glenn Hoddle's request to come 


down from his home in Dorchester, 
where he works as a fleet adminis- 
trator for a housing association, to 
spend a week at Bisham taking the 
players through the new Fife edicts, 
notably the tackle from behind. 

But Durkin knows he is going to 
have to be tough in France if he is 
to travel far in this competition. Fife, 
obligingly, have warned foe 34 ref- 
erees foatapywho do not toe foe line 
will be on foe first plane home. T 
know it sounds horrible, but if 
there's any doubt about whether it's 
a yel/ow ora red. Hi bin them, "said 
foe officious little so-and-so. 


Durkin, in fact, is nothing of foe 
sort, although he takes a hard line 
chi dissent That he has discovered, 
is foe major difference between 
continental games and Premiership 
ones. “Abroad I have the total re- 
spect of the players,” he said. ‘1 
think En glis h referees are highly 
thought of. But it’s always foe way, 
you're never appreciated as much 
in your own country. I don’t know 
whether it’s because we're not paid 
enough or what but they tend to 
look down their nose at you in this 
country/ 

Having grown up in a footballing 


femiJy- his father was a prtrfesskmal 
- and played the game at junior level 
as a winger, he can empathise with 
foe problems of players better than 
many referees. “I know what it's like 
to be kicked up in the air as well as 
kick someone else up in foe air” he 
said 

He once booked his own brother 

during his first season as a teenage 
referee. “He took this player out with 
a thigh-high challenge," he said T 
just called him over and asked him 
his name. He said- ‘You know my 
name’. So I asked him again even 
though I'd already written it down 


and warned him he'd be off next 
time. But he girt home before me and 
told mum, so when 1 got home 1 got 
a bollocking. But it did make me re- 
alise that 1 might be cut out for this 
game, I knew I could be impartial." 

As a player himself he was also 
once suspended He remembers it 
with great clarity and not a little 
shame. 

“I was fined £4 and suspended for 
14 days. It was for three bookings, 
one for a physical challenge," he 
said And foe other two? “Offering 
improper advice to the referee,” he 
replied sheepishly. 


.Ellis a knockout during the Battle of Berne 


4luy Hodgson. on a referee who stamped 
his authority as Brazil and Hungary went 
to war in a 1954 World Cup quarter-final 


ANYONE over 25 probably remem- 
bers Arthur Ellis. Straight man to 
Stuart Hall and Eddie Waring, he 
presided over It's A Knockout on 
television for 18 years, imposing rule 

on chaos. 

Which is akm to recalUng Welling- 
ton for his boots. They happened but 
were scarcely important compared 
to the Iron Duke’s destruction of 
Napoleon’s armies on the Iberian 
peninsula and at Waterloo. Ellis 
. teas one of football’s great referees. 
■ Now 83, it is not an exaggeration 
to say Ellis ’ C.Y. is foe sort few play- 
ers cfln better He refereed in three 
World Chips, including the 1950 final 
officiated in the first European Cup 





finals when they beat Sweden 7-z 
and also officiated in foe Olympic 
final two years later when Hungary's 
Mighty Magyars won the gold 
medal When he learned he would 
be in charge of foearWbrid Cup quar- 
terfinal of 1954 he was thrilled at foe 
prospect 

“I thought it was going to be foe 
greatest game I'd ever see,” he 
said at his Brighouse home. “I was 
on top of foe world." It was a wholly 
deluded anticipation. “Whether poli- 
tics and religion had something to 
do with it I don’t know, but they be- 
haved like animate. It was a dis- 
grace. ” 

Football was forgotten as vendet- „ . 

tas were carried on. Nflton Santos Arthur Ellis today and when he refereed Italy v Paraguay in 1950 Photograph (left): Barry Greenwood 


1952 FA Cup final and was m charge 

of more than 40 internationals. 

You do not become part of mo- 
ments like these unless you are a 
special kind of whistle blower but 
one match set him apart The Bat- 
tle of Berne it was later named and 
it was one of foe most unpleasant 
games in World Cup history. Ellis 
was a man c? nght in the middle oi 
a war zone- _ . 

He refereed Brazil id the I9w 


gary’s parliament exchanged 
punches and were sent off: at one 
Doint Djalrna Santos, spitting and 

- , ■ iiliiinmif ’TVllfain /*%»■_ 


ibor round foe pitch behind foe ref- 
eree's back; with four minutes left 
BHiis dismissed another Br azili a n . 
Humberto Tozzl who fell to his 
knees pleading not to go. 

The final whistle merely ended 
what discipline was left. Pinheiro 


was hit on the head by a bottle 
thrown from the Hungarian bench 
(allegedly by the injured Fterenc 
Puskas) and the fi ghting continued 
off foe pitch when foe Brazilians in- 
vaded their opponents' dressing- 
room. 

“It was a horrible match,” Ellis 
continued. “In today’s climate so 
many players would have been sent 
off the game would have been aban- 


doned My only thought was that I 
was determined to finish it” Did he 
knowaboiitthefightinthedressing- 
room? “I knew something was going 
on but I wasn't going to get involved 
Amazingly, football’s governing body 
did nothing, leaving discipline to the 
respective countries. “Fife turned a 
blind eye. Too many committee 
members were afraid of losing trips 
to nice places.” The retribution 


never came. “They were foe only 
players I ever sent off who were 
never punished” Ellis said 
If tfaatmatch left a bad taste, then 
Ellis’ first Wbrid Cup in Brazil four 
years earlier was one of wonder. He 
was linesman in the opening fixture, 
refereed two others and also ran the 
line in what in a tournament run on 
a league basis, was effectively foe 
final between the home country and 


Uruguay. The images are still 
strong. 

In foe first game, Brazil’s open- 
ing goal against Meatto prompted a 
pitch invasion, not from spectators 
but from reporters and radio com- 
mentators faying to get quotes. In tbe 
last a world record 204,000 specta- 
tors packed into foe massive new 
Maracana in the expectation of a 
Brazilian victory. 

Instead Uruguay won 2-1. “That 
crowd will never be beaten, they 
wouldn't allow it today. I remember 
Juan Schiaffino scoring for Uruguay 
He mishit it but it went in at foe near 
post and the reaction was amazing 
Titebiggestcrowdmfiwtballiiistoiy 
and you could have heard a pin 
drop." 

As for England’s notorious defeat 
by foe United States in foe same 
tournament, Ellis ’ reaction was foe 
sameaseverybo(tydse's,CHieafffs- 
beliel “I was refereeing Italy versus 

Paraguay in Sfio Paulo that day and 
it was the first time Td seen an elec- 
tronic scoreboard because at that 
time they used to chalk scores on a 
blackboard and walk it round the 
field. We thought that England had 
won 10-1 and they couldn’t put dou- 
ble figures on foe scoreboard.” 

Fbrced to retire in 1962 at the age 
of 47, the timing coincided with 
BBC exploring pantomime for 
prizes and It's A Knockout was 


born, something he still participates 
in on company days thanks to Stu- 
art Hall’s buying of foe props and 
costumes. It is foe only refereeing 
he does these days and for that he 
is grateful 

“Everything is regimented," said 
Ellis, who selects Uriah Rennie and 
Peter Jones as foe best of foe cur- 
rent officials. referee cant use his 
ability, he's told what to do and has 
to do it In ray time you stampedyour 
personality on a game. I wouldn't get 
away now with foe things I used to 
do” 

like the time he calmed down a 
ragtag Bob Paisky. remember him 
threatening to part an opponent's 
hair if he beat him once more,” he 
said, laughing deep and loud. “I of- 
fered him a comb.” 

It is uot just the feet that he saw 
Paisley, the greatest of English dub 
managers, as a player that places 
Ellis in a different age, it is the hu- 
mour: Can you imagine a modem ref- 
eree defostag a potentially explosive 
situation with a joke? The only thing 
today’s officials are armed with is an 
unsmiling d e meanour and a pock- 
etful of yellow and red cards. 

You wonder whether today’s au- 
tomated approach could handle 
games like the Battle of Berne. 
France 98 prays there will be no rep- 
etition but if there is you hope the 
referee will be as brave. 


A place for Gazza in pundits’ first eleven? 
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swings on a rope through foe win- 
dow of a World Cup studio and re- 
veals himseli we are left with the 
conundrum of why England's most 
celebrated footballer of foe 1990s is 
too much of an embarrassment to 
be taken upas a television pundit 
Some of the answers are too ob- 
vious to mention The real reason is 
that Gascoigne belongs to an out- 
moded culture both on and off foe 
field and would have had to under- 
go foe same sort of intense, New 
Labour makeover that nVs Barry 
Venison has endured in order to be- 
come presentable to a television au- 
dience. Short of changing his name 
to Jacques Derrida, Vtenison couldrft 
have upgraded himself more alter 
giving up his bleach-blond locks 
and carpet tile jackets. But bis re- 
construction probably epitomises 


what has happened to televised 
football now that foe market re- 
searchers and focus groups have 
had their say. 

It explains why ITV pinched Ruud 
GuM from the BBC tobe its lead an- 
alyst and why foe Beeb immediate- 
ly retaliated by signing up David 
Ginola-it wasn’t justa case of serv 
ing up the crumpet factor; but more 
that Gullit and Ginola are articulate 
spokesmen for British football's 
stylish new internationalism. For 
years, our television panels have rou- 
tinely rubbished foreign players in 
tournaments for sufih assorted 
crimes as diving, not being good in 
the ain not liking taddes, being too 
emotional and going off for stitches 
to head wounds. 

But Ron Atkinson, TTV’s most 
vivid "colour commentator”, will 


probably get a rocket in his earpiece 
from the producer if be continues to 
trawl the xenophobic joke books of 
his fellow scouser Stan Boardman. 
We are all Europeans now. 

Indeed, 1 suspect that ITV will 
move heavily into BBC territory dur- 
tag this tournament, parity duetothe 
mistakes learned, from foe disastrous 
studio set up at USA 94 -only Pres- 
ident Kennedy died mare horribly in 
Dallas than Matthew Lorenzo and 
Denis Law - but also because the 
man who masterminded the BBC’s 
years of superiority Brian Barwick, 


Alex Ferguson could be a real win- 
ner provided he isn't paired with 
Kevin Keegan. 

Cymes might point out that having 
ex-Chelsea manager Gullit and ex- 


son win make the studio more Eke a 
Job Centre than a football forum, but 
along with Bobby Robson and Terry 
Enables, both former England man- 
age^ mfo semi-final defeats to the 


to take the ITV audience too far up- 
market- they have signed retro-lads 
Skinner and Baddiel after all -Bar- 


row of high-profile managerial gx- 
perts to dispense their wisdom and 


present a formidable challenge if 
they can get the style right 
Style is unlikely to be a problem 
for the BBC, given that their an- 
chorman Des Lynam has come to re- 
define the very word. You suspect 
that Des could probably do the en- 
tire tournament without speaking 
simply raising an eyebrow or 
touting his moustache instead. Onty 


two things worry me about foe 
Beeb - first, that they are a bit top- 
heavy with players as their experts 
and, secondly, that Des himself has 
been giving hints of turning into a 
bit of a “media tart” with his the- 
matically related adverts - under- 
arm deodorant and garden fertiliser 
- and his appearance in a recent play 
Des has abtea<ty promised thi in 
keeping with football's upward pro- 
file, he will be brushing up his 
French in preparation. But what if 
he gets stock into the postis in 
Paris and goes completely native, 
smooching at the camera and leav- 
ing a Gauloise dangling in the cor- 
ner of his mouth? There is no 
obvious replacement for him.- i?riiess 
of course? Could there yet be a role 
for the man who got stuck into the 
pasties? 
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England’s leadership: The national coach’s indecision makes a mockery of optimism possible a few months ago 


Folly of 

Hoddle’s 

muddled 

thinking 


LAST autumn, when Manchester 
United demolished Juventus in the 
first leg of their Champ tins’ League 
tie at Old Trafiord, it seemed rea- 
sonable to believe not only that 
United could revisit the gloiy of their 
European past but that this b rash- 
ly gifted young team could provide 
for England the foundation of a 
serious World Cup challenge. 
Juventus were a dassy side, ex- 



- Del Piero, Zidane, Deschamps, Di 
t jv in Yet even with the distinct ad- 
vantage of an early goal, Marcello 
Lippi's tram could not live with 
United over the 90 minutes. Even a 
sceptic about the En g lish game, im- 
pervious to Sky’s Premiership hype, 
could not fail to be impressed. 

It seemed to me that night that a 
turning point had been reached. Ebr 
United, and En gland United pre- 
vailed by virtue of a classic E ngl i sh 
compound of slrifl, aggression and 
willpower; commonly known as guts. 
And most of the hones were English. 

David Beckham, Nicky Butt, Gary 
Neville, Teddy Sheringbam, Andy 
Cole, Paul Scholes: convinced of 
their own ahffity; arrogantly dis- 
missive of their opponents in the 
end; the ideal Mend of youth and ex- 
perience. This, one imagined, was 

how the legendary Busby Babes had 

been at their glorious best How for- 
tunate for Glenn Hoddle that so 
many of than were English. 

That thought recurred when 
United travelled to Stamford Bridge 
m January to play Chelsea in the EA. 
Cup. Like Juventus, Chelsea pos- 
sessed a galaxy of foreign stars: Zola, 
Di Matteo, Vialli, Leboeut Peirescu. 
like Juventus, the foreigners were 
blown away by a startling exhibition 
of controlled aggression. After tak- 
ing a 5-0 lead United toed: their foot 
off the pedal Something definitive 
had, however; been established 
about the difference between the 
new English footballer and his mer- 
cenary European counterpart 

When on reflection on those two 
United performances, the English 
identity and character of the assas- 
sins (Phil Neville, playing in midfield, 
scored the opening goal at The 
Bridge) and considered that Glenn 
Hoddle could supplement to the 
cause players such as Alan Shearer; 
David Seaman, Tony Adams, Robbie 
Fbwler; David Batty; Raul Ince and 
Ian Wight it did not require a leap 
of the imagination to see England 
mounting a real challenge at this 
summer's festival of football in 
France. 

Agains t the bac kgrou nd outlined 
above, Paul Gascoigne is an irrele- 
vance. Ageing, iryury-prone, a seri- 
ously unfit curiosity managing- just 
about -to get by in the Scottish Pre- 
mier League Gazza would hanfly 
have lasted 20 minutes in either of 
the aforementioned two games. He 
was yesterday Euro '96, and there, 
in truth, only briefly. Yet, astonish- 


EAMON 

DUNPHY 


ingly, Gazza the talisman has 
remained an En glis h obsession. 
England’s World Cup fate was 
dependent, in the eyes of many who 
should know better; on some meta- 
morphosis that would transform 
the slob into a World Cup athlete. 

The England coach appears to 
have believed in the Gazza myth as 
enthusiastically as anybody. Without 


dimens ion, it was claimed. Hoddle 
tacitly consented to this nonsense 
And nonsense it is. When Man- 
chester United thrashed Juventus, 
and even more severely Chelsea, 
was there any discernible absence 
of creativity? Answer that question 
correctiy._and you begin to under- 
stand the folly of so much that 
passes fin* critical analysis of the 
Eng lish game; so much of which 
appears to permeate the thinking 
also, sadly, of Glenn Hoddle. 

Flagellation is universally known 
as the English vice; in football- 
related matters this vice is taken to 
extremes. Understood and har- 
nessed, the natural English virtues 
deployed by Manchester United 
against Juventus and Chelsea are 
priceless. Power; aggression, the 
wit of Beckham and Scholes allied 
to the relentless preying of Cole and 
Butt, Sheringham’s elusive preci- 
sion, the unshakeable composure of 
the Neville brothers - such qualities 
are, when blended, unique to the 
English. 

Discovering its true identity and 
celebrating it is a task that has 
proved beyond F.nglish football men. 
Significantly, it was Sir AK Ramsey 
who last accomplished the refer 
tivrity simple task of casting the Eng- 
lish footballer in his proper role. With 
apologies to none, especially bis 
domestic critics, Ramsey won the 
World Cup. 

Ramsey was a practical football 
man, to whom Alex Fterguson, the 
United manager, bears more than 
passing resemblance, who would 
have loved, and nurtured, the attitude 
of United’s brash young men. Ram- 
sey would have spotted what Hoddle 
appears to have missed: the virtue 
of Englishness ^and the pointless- 
ness <rf persisting with Gazza. 

But then Ramsey was a man. 
Hoddle is merely a prefect tolerant, 
reasonable; presentable, ruling 



Prefect tense: ‘Hoddle the coach recalls Hoddle the player: a man convinced of bis own virtue but sadly vulnerable to robust reality 1 
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nothing in -or out -not even the pos- 
sibility that a faith healer can make 
a difference. Which is, basically a 
load of bollocks. 

Hoddte the player was an enigma. 

Hoddle the coach is sinxQariy obtuse, 
never more so than in remit weeks 
when 2us indecision has made a 
mockery of the optimism about 
England's chances that was possi- 
ble a few months ago. 

Hoddle dearly believed in Gazza; 
in that he may not be alone. But 


surety only he can believe that Eng- 
land can travel to France with one 
left-sided player; two full-backs, 
without Nicky Butt and Phil Neville, 
and hope to survive international 
football's ultimate test Asked at the 
Gazza press conference who might 
cover at left-bar* should Graeme Le 
Saux be injured (or more likely sus- 
pended), Hoddle mumbled some- 
thing about Darren Anderton filling 
in at left-wing back. That was truly 
sensational news. Phil Neville was 


back in Manchester by then— and 
England's World Cup destiny dear- 
ly outlined. 

England have played two really 
serious matches since Hoddle took 
charge: Italy home and away in 
World Cup qualifiers. The loss at 
Warnhky was redeemed by tiie draw 
in Rome, achieved, it must be said, 
a gpins t ft nprvQnsfly impotent Italian 
s^. What awaits in France is a chal- 
lenge of a (fifferent order; Fhr Glenn 
Hoddle, the moment of truth has ar- 


rived. It is his convictions, whatev- 
er they are, that are about to be put 
to the test Defeat, especially if it is 
abject, will doubtless raise a tabloid 
storm directed mainly one suspects, 
at the players. FbUy compounded by 
folly. For this bur* should properly 
stop with Hoddle, The Tinkerer 
Hankering after players he does 
not possess in order to execute a sys- 
tem - 3-5-2 - that is wrong for the 
men at his disposal. Preferring An- 
derton to Phil Neville or Nigel Win- 


terbum, opting for shadow in place 
of substance. 

So recently experimenting with 
Steve McManaman at right-wing 
back and, more bizarrely, Jamie 
Redknapp as sweeper; Hoddle the 
coach reminds one of nothing so 
much as Hoddle the player: a man 
convinced of his own virtue but 
sadly vulnerable to robust reality. In 
France, as once at Anfield, there will 
be no protection for the prefect In 
football hard men rule. 
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France alarmed by 
Zidane ankle injury 


day training session in Fin- 
land yesterday with doubts 
concerning the fitness of their 
playmaker Zinedine Zidane. 

Since a tiring 1-0 win over 
Finland last Friday Zidane has 
been struggling with an in- 
jured ankle. Although he is ex- 
pected to return to t raining 
today the French team doctor; 
Jean-Marcel Fterret, said: “It is 
preoccupying because there is 
always that fear that be will not 
be able to play the first match.” 

If Zidane does not recover 
his {dace against South Africa 
in Marseilles on Friday will 
most likely be taken by Robert 
Pires, the Metz midfielder. 

Germany suffered injury and 
illness worries involving two 
players yesterday less than 24 
hours after arriving in France. 
The wing-back Christian Ziege 
was unable to train because of 
a fever along with the defensive 
midfielder Thomas Helmer, 
who has a thigh problem. 

The Germans' opening 
match is six days away - they 
face the United States in Paris 
on 15 June - but the problems 
gave coach Berti Vogts a 
sobering reminder of his in* 






when he struggled to field a 
team for the final and had to 
ask special permission to fly in 
another player. 

With the average age of the 
Goman squad nearly 30 - one 
of the oldest in the finals -\togts 
knows that veteran players can 
take longer to recover from in- 
juries. Helmer fe 33. 

“It’s a real shame for 
Helmer because he has been 
mentally in good form and feel- 
ing positive,’' Vogts said. “I 
hope he is going to get back 
soon. I hope he will be able to 
do some light tr aining On 
Ziege, we will leave it to the 
doctors to decide when he can 
return.'' 

Italy who open against Chile 
in Bordeaux on Thursday de- 
ferred a decision chi whether to 
toe defender Moreno Tbr- 

ricelli home after the team 
doctor said his injured right foot 
may heal quickly. 

“He is suffering from a deep 
bone bruise which causes him 

severepain,’’ Dr Andrea Eferretli 

said. “However ft should heal 
quickly and the player should re- 
sume training soon. The next 
two days will be derisive.” 


uui says ne will ha; 
play the role of “super-su 
required. 

A twisted left knee fo 

Michael Laudrup to miss t 

ing with Denmark yestei 
The Danish coach. Bo Job 
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Chester United go alie 
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soie survivor of Denn 
only previous World Cup 
appearance in 1986. 
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Johansson blames FA in defeat 


Byglenn Moore 
i n Fans. 

LENNART JOHANSSON, the most 


_ ^ «tocc dLCaCK 

OB fee Football Association after he 
suffered a crushing defeat in the 
election for the presidency of Fife, 
theworid game’s governing body 
Johansson, who appeared to be 
a certain winner a month ago lost 
to Sepp Blatter; the Swiss general 
; secnriaiyofFtfa, in a tense election 

in a conference hall here. 

' The result is a boost for the FA’s 

attempt to host the 2006 World Cup 
but it has come at the potentially 
heavy cost of alienating JoharjssoiL 
The' Swede remains president of 


^ a menfeer of the 24 ^neofeer Fife 


executive which will decide the 

venue for 2006. 

Johansson, who is firmly behind 
the German campaign, lost by ill 
votes to so, a much larger verdict 
»an had been expected. He felt the 

FA^ dedskra, on FWdajr to bacfe Blat- 
ter publicly had been influential 
and specifically picked them out in 
a bitter post-election address. 

“I am very surprised at the scale 

of the defeat,” he said. “I expected 
to get too votes. I didn't guess at 
them, I had been told I would get 
them. It is difficult forme to under- 
stand vfey the FA of England were 
behind me a fortnight ago anrf now 
they are not You can speculate 
Why." 

Before the election, Johansson 
had alluded to envelopes of money 
being passed around but it is not 


thought be was suggesting England 
had been bribed financially - one of 
the world’s richest football associa- 
tions, England have no need of a 
bung The FA is, however; in need of 
influence and Bla tier’s election is 
seen as favourable to 2006. He has 
publidy backed South Africa's can- 
didacy but if they fail to produce a 
viable bid, which seems increasingy 
likely, he is expected to prefer Eng- 
land to Germany. 

“We feel he will ensure an open 
and fair process and see the best bid 
succeeds," said Jo Given of the 
2006 campaign. Of the FA's change 
of mind she said: "Wfe have said noth- 
ing in the last fortnight to suggest 
we would back him. About the time 
Blatter announced he was standing 
[April], Johansson, who we had ex- 
pected to be neutral about 2006 if 


elected, said he would support Ger- 
many’s bid. In the light of a second 
camfidate, and Johansson's decision, 
we said we would review our posi- 
tion. On Friday we decided that, 
while we did not doubt Johansson’s 
ability to lead Europe, we felt Blatter 
was the best person for the whole 
world of football He is dynamic and 
charismatic." 

Not everybody would describe 
Blatter, a 62-year-old career ad- 
ministrator with a background in ice 
hockey and watch-making, as dy- 
namic but he does bare charisma, 
as he showed in making the World 
Cup draw last December: 

Yesterday, after an attempt to 
make the ballot open was denied, his 
victoty was never in doubt Although 
he failed to secure the two-feirds ma- 
jority required on the first ballot. 


Johansson, shocked by his crum- 
bling vote, capitulated before a sec- 
ond was taken. 

Afterwards it was pure theatre. 
Blatter was given a massive spray 
of flowers and his mentor; the 82- 
year-old outgoing president Jo&o 
Haveiange, was made an honorary 
life president The Brazilian, in 
power far 24years, wiped a tear from 
his eye and then, haring seen the 
succession secured, paid a glowing 
tribute to Johansson as “a leader 
and a friend", sfaeg the pair have 
been in acrimonious dispute for 
four years, this brought peals of 
mirth from the watching 

Johansson initially kept his cool, 
but then he was faced with the or- 
deal of a press conference Suddenly 
he looked every one of his 68 years. 
He had spent more than three years 


and an estimated £500,000 on his 
camp aign and it had ended in hu- 
miliation. 

Asked if he would stand again he 
replied: “No, I asu too old. Never 
again.” As his composure went he 
attacked die FA, adding: “I was the 
one who, almost alone, had sympa- 
thy for them after H'eyseL I was the 
one who proposed they should host 
Euro 96 . 1 had excellent relations 
with Sr Bert MHKchip [the former 
FA chairman]. I am inuprised.” 

Then Blatter appeared and Jo- 
hansson was asked to wait and 
shake hands for the photographers. 
Graciously he agreed but, as Blat- 
ters entrance became triumphal, he 
muttered into the microphone, “Mr 
Sepp Blatter; fm hungry" 

Then, the pictures taken, this 
bear of a man left the stage and Blat- 



Jobansson: Shocked by poll 


ten half a foot shorter but far more 
dapper took the limelight. The show- 
man’s instinct took over as he 
reached out for the World Cup tro- 
phy itself, which had been ratting 
nearby, and put it next to him. The 
first winner- and whatever happens 
in tiie next five weeks, few victories 
will be as complete or as far-reach- 
ing -was his. 


move 


BY GLENN MOORE 

- SAM HAMMAN’S threat to move 
WimMedon to Dublin was neutered 
/yesterday when Fife, the world’s 
governing body, barred dubs from 
playing m leagues outside their own 
ooontcy unless both national football 
associations were in fevouc The rul- 
ing was prompted by the FA of Ire- 
- land’s opposition to the proposed 
nxweshyboto\lifenbiedon and Clyde- 
bank to the Irish capital. Hamman, 
who has beenin dispute with Merton 
mCorncil over the club’s long-term 
/ home ever since it left Plough T.anp 
to share Selhurst Park, will now 
have tofind a solution within England. 

In another debate at the Fife 
Congress in Paris England’s 2006 
\torid Cup bid was further strength- 
■ ened when a Dutch proposal that 
countries within the same federation 
.. - such as England and Germany - 
should not mount simultaneous bads 
to host the World Cup was rejected. 

Meanwhile, one of the people 
largely responsible for organising 
tins month’s tournament in Paris, 
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Paul Scholes (centre). 


oy England colleagues Alan Shearer (left) and David Beckbamrtoosens the limbs at Bisham Abbey yesterday 


Photograph: Adam Butler/PA 


i^nW^i^tpaodate not pro- 


^Hatini, the co-president cif the 
WOddCup organising committee, as 
. ^weD as being Sepp Blatter’sjnnning- 

'■ Wmatomtheflfepresidentialiderfion, 
- saii^gtencehastitmewhatithadto 
r ; <fa tozf rfo&mg more." he said in an 
™ten4^with a French newspaper 
' 'hie man who was France’s for- 
mer national coach and was also ar- 
. guably their best player; criticised 
what he sees as a foissez-Joire atti- 
tude in general in France. “Not 
everybody feels concerned by this 
event Fbr example the Culture Min- 
istry doeaft give a damn. We have no 

finks with them," he said. “So in many 
areas n o thin g has been pl ann ed.” 
Preparations at many of the 10 
venues depended solely “on (he 
personalityof the Docal] msyocThe 
stated. But Platini was more confi- 
dent about the hosts chances of win- 
ning the World Cup and said that 10 
teams were in the running. “I think 
France can," he predicted. “Never 
* has a.Worid Cup been so open. Ten 
teams stand a chance of winning.” 
- In the interview, Platini also de- 
fended the organisers’ ticketing pol- 
icy whki the European Commisaon 
said discriminated against foreign 

fans by making onjy one third of the 

25m tickets available outside 
France. “The debate was over the 
last 180,000 tickets for the retail 
market” Platini said. “The European 
C ommissio n wanted us to sell them 
to everybody but French people. I 

thought it was a bft too much and we 
cfidwhat.we had planned. Ybu have 
to defend those who pay their income 
tax in France and who allow stadi- 
ums to be built or renovated. 

‘‘When (he European ConnnissKm 
donates mfvnpyfor sta d h n ns. maybe 

we wffl be ready to fecuss wife them. 

It’s apersoualpoint of view Ybu have 

to bea bit of diploma* in such mo- 
■ meits. Fm not really that” 

l rr ^ 


Scholes set to sparkle in the limelight 


PAUL SCHOLES could be heading for 
a disastrous ’Wbrid Cup campaign. 
Distastrous, that is, in terms of his 
preferred image. 

While his Manchester United 
contemporaries, David Beckham 
and Ryan Giggs, command the 
attention with their exerting activi- 
ties both on and off the pitch, tins 23- 
year-old is more than happy to play 
a quieter role. 

“im just shy," he Said yesterday 
with a convincingly shy smile. “I 
don’t like being in the hmehght.” 

Well now, Paul, you could have a 
bit of a problem there, because you 
are about to take part in the world’s 
biggest sporting event with all Eng- 
land expecting - or at least hoping 
- (hat you can fill fee gap left by fee 
lately departed Paul Gascoigne. 

England’s coach, Glenn Hoddle, 
has talked about the young Man- 


Glenn Hoddle’s ‘tough little nut* is ready 
to crack the England role left vacant 
by his idol. Mike Rowbottom reports 


Chester United midfielder in glow- 
ing terms, referring to him as a po- 
tential jewel in the crown. And only 
tiiis week the United manager; Alex 
Ferguson, described him as the 
most creative player in the England 
ride. 

Scholes’ reaction, sensibly, is to 
draw confidence from such plaudits 
rather than shrink under the pres- 
sure of expectation. He is a sensible 
youngman who has spent his money 
so far on the most senriWe tiring any- 
one can - a house. He has also in- 
vested in transport, in the 
quari-practical rather than racy 


form of a Cherokee JeepL And he has 
a girlfriend who is not a Spice Girl 
“I don’t think it matters what you 
are like off the field as long as you 
are good M3 it,” he said 

As he himself acknowledges, Sc- 
holes changes when he gets on to the 
pitch, becoming a voluble, volatile 
character. However his emotions are 
still a world away from those of Gas- 
coigne, whose exclusion from- the 
final Ffogfeud squad came as a sur- 
prise to the United man. 

Ifet Scholes was quick to print out 
that six players had been cut from 
the squad on that day and he felt fee 


loss more keenly than some as two 
of them were his dub colleagues Phil 
Neville and Nicky Butt. The latter 
was to have been his room-mate in 
France. “It was impossible to feel 
pleased with yourself with those two 
bring left out,” he said. “It was one 
of the worst days I can remember 
Seeing them walking away - it was 
horrible.” 

Askedwhathis own aims were for 
fee forthcoming tournament, he 
was conservative. “I just want to 
play,” he said. “Til take it from 
there.” 

Hoddle, however, was happy to 
speak more eloquently in his favour 
yesterday. ‘This lads got everything 
as an offensive player;” he said. “He 
can play in different positions and 
he’s going to get better and better. 
His end product is probably better 
than any of fee youngsters at the 


moment He caD scoregoals, h d can 
make them, he tracks bacl t,. he 
gets his foot in. He’s a tough li ttle 
nut 

“And he's got the temperamen it - 
he just gets on wife his work. I tiff, ok 
sometimes because he does that 
not looked upon as a future super- 
star He does all his talking on tfe e 
football pitch. . \ 

“If he becomes a superstar; it will 
on]y be for what he’s done on the; 
pitch. Which isn’t a bad way of doing 
it” , | 

Hoddle’s comment seemed toi 
contain an unspoken comparison 1 
with the man whose role Scholes 1 
may in part, take over 

Coincidentally, Gascoigne was 
one of Scholes’ idols when he was 
young. “The first big memory I have 
of him is watching the 1990 ^brid 
Cup,” Scholes said. “I love the jway 


he pfoys. the way he beats people. 
It’s sheer entertainment" 

Scholes’ ability to provide his 
own version of World Cup enter- 
tainment was put fa doubt earlier 
this year when he began to suffer 
wife a knee problem. He readied the 
point when an operation was being 
considered -but then, thankfefry, the 
knee responded to a couple ofweebs 
rest 

He retains one other difficulty, 
namely the asthma which will re- 
quire him to take a number of in- 
halers to France. “They are working 
well for me at fife moment” he said, 
adding that the team doctor had told 
trim there would be no problem 
wife him playing a sequence of 
matches in dose proximity. 

Now that Gazza has gone, that 
means a more likely prospect It is 
n welcome one, too. 


Small beer for Spain Fans face ‘instant’ fines 


JAVIER CLEMENTE, Spain's Vforid 
n - -J- OTink- 


XUUJWK— "J — 

ing and drinking could co-exist with 
football "Smoking, in moderation, 
ygs. And drinking in moderation 
too," he said when asked whether 
professional athletes could still get 

away with it fa the modern age. 

Moderation and social responsi- 
bility were the key; he said, and 
added feat the fact feat England’s 
Paul Gascoigne and Teddy Sher- 
ingham had been seen smoking 
need not necessarily mean that 


the highest level “There’s no prob- 
lem, and besides Gascoigne and 
Sheringham are remarkable pro- 
fessionals on the field,” he said. 

Nwankwo Kami of Nigeria sat out 
his side’s first full squad practice in 
France yesterday with what was 
called a minor ankle iqjtny Kanu, 21, 
who led Nigeria to the gold medal at 
tiie Atlanta Olympics, was reported 
to have met one of the team doctors 
and had his ankle iced. The young 
.player has been beset by a series of 
lingering leg injuries over the past 
six months, hampering his come- 


back from the heart valve surgery 
he underwent fa 1996. 

The Arsenal manager; Arsene 
Wenger; said yesterday that his 
Dutch striker Dennis Bergkamp 
may have a long wait to start his 
World Cup. “I think he may miss 
more than just fee first two games,” ' 
Wenger said. “The fact that he hasn't 
played since our game against 
Derby wfll make the World Cup 
very difficult for him." Bergkamp 
miftgflrf Arsenal’s run-in to the pre- 
miership title after suffering a ham- 
string injury in April 


By John Lichfield 
in Paris 

BRITISH fans who misbehave dur- 
ing the World Cup were reminded 
yesterday that they face almost in- 
stant fines, jail sentences or depor- 
tation. The British embassy in Paris 
said there had been unprecedented 
cooperation between the govern- 
ments and police forces of fee two 
countries to weed out possible trou- 
ble-makers. A senior British police 
officer would be present fa the se- 
cmity contort room of every England 


and Scotland game. Undercover 
British officers would mingle with 
the fans. Anyone arrested woukij ap- 
pear within a few hours before spe- 
cial courts around the dock, jibe 
French government would provide 
free legal representation for ac- 
cused fans. The British Ambas- 
sador, Sir Michael Jay, said [the 
intention was to assure a peaceful 
and joyous “festival of fbotbalTi for 
fee majority <rf supporters. A certain 
amount of “exuberance” would! be 


would be firmly punished The « 


batisy also confirmed that mem- 
bers of fee Royal Family would be 
traveHing to several England and 
Scotland first phase games. The 
Prince of Wales and Prince William 
woul d be in Lens for the England v 
Coloinbia game on 26 June. The 
Duke of Edinburgh and Peter 
Phillips would watch Scotland 
againtrt Brazil in the opening game 
tomorrow. The Duke of Ybrk will be 
in Malrseflles for En g land against 
TUnisia a week today and Prince Ed- 
ward will be in Bordeaux for Scot- 
land and Norway on the same day. 
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In fact, just spend less. 


0 Operates at speeds of up to 56Kbps at new V.90 standard* 0 Provides fax, e-mail, personal voice and speakerphone facilities. 0 Flash memory allows future upgrades, 
gf fh world's most popular modem. To find our more, vfeft our web sfte af «nw3axnxonlyfad3 *Due to varying Dne conditions, the download speed you experience may be lower 




More connected. 


The 3Com US. Robotics 56K 
Voice Faxmodem 

Spend .less time staring at 

the dreaded egg timer icon 

with an operating speed of up 

to 56Kbps at the new V.90 

standard. It mil also support 

lower s peeds at the highest 

quality H3BHBB8 
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SPORT 


HINGIS’ PERFECT PARTNER 


• HODDLE IN A MUDDLE P30 
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The WwgfgnH squad and Fbotball Association officials model their Paul Smith designed World Cup outfits before leaving for France. Although the players are believed to have favoured the 
dark blue version of the suit, Glenn Hoddle made the final selection decision, opting for the lightweight beige fabric set off by a bine shirt and pale Italian sOk tie. The team will also sport 
specially designed cufflinks bearing fcheEngland crest Fbr official relaxation. Smith has designed a casual team outfit of shirt, T-shirt and shorts. 

Back row (from left): L Fferdinand, McManaman, Anderton, Clemence, Flowers, Seaman, Martyn, Adams, R Ferdinand, Campbell. Middle: Lewin, Slattery, Byrne, FSffp Beckh am, Southgate, 
Sheringham, Keown, Merson, Lee, Crane, Sonnes, Smith. Bottom: Boeder; Neville, Scholes, he Saux, Owen, Gorman, Hoddle, Shearer; Batty. luce, Taylor, Davies Photograph: Action images 

Hoddle exudes confidence 


BY MIKE ROWBOTTOM 


GLENN HODDLE 
ff!* / spoke defiantly about 
England’s Worid Cup 
'\V'. "X ■ prospects yesterday as 

his squad made ready 
for today's Bight out to 
j? . - France. 
jmm& England’s prepara- 
( L.n^ r dons for the tourna- 
ment, which gets under 
way tomorrow, have been disrupted 
in the last week by the furore over 
Teddy Sheringham’s nightdubbing 
indiscretions. And yesterday Hoddle 
had to announce that two of his 
squad of 22 have been unable to train 
with their colleagues at Bisham 
Abbey - Sol Campbell, still recov- 
ering from the effects of a dead leg, 
and Graeme Le Saux, who has 
spent two days in bed with flu. 
However; the England coach was 


adamant that the players who will 
start their final match practice this 
afternoon with an informal game 
against a Caen XI were better pre- 
pared than those of any other team 
-and confident with it 

“I wouldn’t be sitting here if I 
didn't think we could win it,” he said. 
“And I think the players believe we 
can win it" 

He dealt cfismissively with the 
suggestion that he has had to rally 
his troops following the unsettling 
events of recent days. “I have not 
neededto say anything about it,” he 
said. “So there, you have you’re 
answer” 

He also settled the speculation 
over the question of whether he had 
decided upon his first-choice XL *1 
know my line-up, if they are all Stand 
able,” he said. 

Hoddle acknowledged that there 
was heightened expectation in the 
country. “I like that - and I think if s 


[something] the players wifl eqjoy as 
wefl. I think it's going to be a tight 
World Cup. Probably tighter than 
ever We can go with a lot of opti- 
mism. Whether we will inn it re- 
mains to be seen -I think there are 
eight or nine countriesihat have the 
quality to do that. 

“But it’s an exciting time for the 
country; wherever we travel now, 
people are waiting for us. Just com- 
ing to the training ground they were 
outside their houses because they 
know the route we take. It gives us 
a buzz and there was a real excite- 
ment m training today you could telL 
There was an edge to tiie (day. I think 
the players just can't wait to get out 
there.” 

That in itself has presented Hod- 
dle with a problem of England’s first 
match, against Tunisia, which does 
not come until five days after the 
opening game between Brazil and 
Scotland. “Because we don’t play 


until the 15th,” Hoddle grid “It’s like 
having a good horse three furlongs 
out You have to hold it up your 
sleeve for a little while.” 

Asked to list the factors which 
give him optimism for the forth- 
coming competition, Hoddle men- 
tioned the squad’s mixture of youth 
and experience, their qualification 
from a difficult group and the expe- 
rience of playing and winning in the 
Toumoi last year against Brazil, 
France and Italy. “If s not going to 
be the same as this tournament ob- 
viously but it was barometer;" Hod- 
dle said. 

On the negative side was the 
squad’s lack of any player with 
WbridCupexpgience. something he 
acknowledged as a “massive bonus” 
for other teams in England's first- 
round group. 

“But I think the positives out- 
weigh the negatives. So I don't think 
we should be going there with any 


feac Plenty of respect for the new 
rules, plenty of respect for our op- 
ponents. But no feac Because if, as 
a group of people, you get apy feai; 
you are on a downward spiral.” 
While Hoddle did not go so far as 
to ascribe that emotion to other of 
his own World Cup campaigns as a 
player in 1982 and 1986, he did con- 
trast attitudes in the past with those 
he was trying to engender now. 
“Sometimes in the past we might 
have gone in there with an attitude 
of WeD, we’re not quite sure how if s 
going to go.’ If s a situation where 
you are putting things into neutral 

rather than gning thrnngh the gears. 

I think we are more positive than 
that nowan the back of getting to the 
Euro 96 semi-final and taking in tbe 
results we have achieved away from 
Wembley since then.” 

He hoped the players would be 
able to draw upon the World Cup 
experience of the coaching staff, 


who also include Kenny Sansom 
and Bay Clemence. His own expe- 
riences had prepared him for a va- 
riety of fortunes in the forthcoming 
competition. In 1982, after a dream 
start, England went slowly down- 
hill, whereas in 1986 they began dis- 
astrously before picking up a 
momentum that none had antici- 
pated. 

“If we have a bad start we won’t 
be presang the panic button,” Hod- 
dle said. “We have to keep an even 
keeL” 

The team's final preparations at 
Bisham Abbey yesterday were 
briefly interrupted by the arrival of 
a large sausage in England colours. 
The man inside the outfit - which 
was publicising a brand of salami - 
was apprehended by security staff 
But it may be of some concern to 
Hoddle the way he was allowed to 
creep in on the blind side of England 
defences.- 


Stewart’s 


strategy 

denied 


BY JOHN CULLEY 
at Edgbaston 


ALEC STEWART is certain that the 
daring edge En^and have added to . 
their game under his leadership 
can lead to triumph In the five-ltest 
series against South Africa. 

He wifi hare to wait to prove it,’ 
boweve^afterBumm^wn’s weath- 
er forced the abandonment ofthe 
first Test as a draw; denying him the: 

. chance to make a winning start as : 
England captain, r, 

England, 170 for 7 m their second 
innmgsafter45oversofporitive l at- 
tadring cricket on Sunday evening, 

had declar ed nvprnightj fhflltengmg 

'South Africa to score 290 onthe last 
day which disappointingly saw not 
a single ban. 

. “I felt we were in the box seat,” 
Stewart said. “It was our intention 
to score as many runs as we could 
on Sunday and then give ourselves 
afidayto bowl South Africa out Vfe 
felt we had played daring cricket to 
go for our shots as we did, but 
sometimes you have to be prepared 
to risk defeat in order to win. 

“I thought we had a good lead. It 
was not impossible for us to take 10 
wickets in a day and, to be honest, 

I did not think theywould be able to 
score 290. 

“We’ll never know now how it 
would have turned out but having 
played well for four days we can go 
forward with confidence. If we con- 
tinue mthte form, there is no reason 
why we cannot be smflmg at the end 
of the fifth Test” 

Stewart’s predecessor; Michael 
Atherton, was named Man of tire 
Match after his first-innings centu- 
ry and earned special praise from 
the new incumbent. ~ . 

‘Tie’s been under a lot of pressure . 
and showed his character here. 
Good players have bad paichesand; - 
great players come out of them. Td 
put him. in the latter category. 

“I don't know; whether ft was hot' 
having the responsibility as captain 
that made it possible but I certain- 
ty never saw him play a reverse, 
sweep as captain.” 

Stewart's counterpart, Hansie 
Cronje, conceded that the sab-* 
standard performance by his bowl- 
ing spearhead had been the differ- * 
ence between the sides, although tis * 
criticism of Allan Donald and Sfanm 
Pollock was low key y 

“They were short of a good 
rhythm,” he said, “but they are al- 
lowed a bad day or two.” y\ 
England's bold agenda, page 26 
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ACROSS I 22 

7 House one by a trick (4) 

8 Old venomous type van- 
dalised a tree to annoy j 24 

10 A deficiency of com- | 25 

merce (53) [ 

11 On return spots memy 26 

ber having to set up | 
tents (6) J 

12 Infrared device gets < 
nurse endlessly annexed 1 

13 ^ftiey have experience as 2 

retired workers (33) 3 

15 Attractive point? ^8j5) 

cieni underst and i ng of 
• submarine? (8) ( 5 

20 Fit worker keeps com- 
pany with male (6) 


Monopolise market in 
grain supplied to sover- 
eign (6) 

Ligh t I will turn on pit 

(?) , 

Can t cross a poor un- 
touchable (10) 

Read Out letters of com- 
fort (4j) 

I 

(down 

Travel; to island to find a 
moderate worker^ 10) 
Book passage (6) 
Specially produced for 
Dee - Greek dish (8) 
Has power to under- 
stand Flora? (6) 
Unsuitable for Profes- 
sor of iPeace Studies? 

( 8 ) | 


6 Bit in newspaper is 
cjuite mature m parts 

9 A piano professional 
changed into maxi hav- 
ing a figure that’s not 
quite nght (13) 

14 Make brute remove 
smell perhaps in sea 
that’s rough (10) 

16 Witer on railway 
growth? (8) 

17 Lords having no skill 
without one (8) 

19 Pressure making lover 
abandon motorway (6) 

21 Cold colour which road 
should have? (6) 

23 Old friend has a jewel 

(4) 
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Johnson leaves Kendall in the 
dark over his Everton future 


BY ALAN NIXON 

THE EVERTON chairman, 
Peter Johnson, risked turning 
the dub into a laughing stock 
yesterday by leaving Howard 
Kendall in the dark about his 
managerial future. 

Johnson was supposed to 
telephone Kendall or fly in cm 
his private jet to tell him face 
to face that his third reign was 
over; but instead, Kendall was 
left angry and embarrassed to 
have to field questions about his 
future at GoocEson on his own. 
Kendall has steactfastiynefused 
to resign, despite widespread 
reports he to be fired and yes- 
terday he was defiantly stating 
that he would be in charge at 
the start of the season. 

Johnson made up his mind 
to sack Kendafl on Friday a de- 
cision hacfcprf unanimously by 
his board. Plans have already 
been drawn up fora successor 
generally believed to be Martin 
CENeilL 

But to add to the confusion, 
O’Neill has already gone to 
France on Wnid Cup duty with 


the BBC - without telling 
Leicester City of his future 
plans. O’Neill may be Ever- 
ton’s first choice, but if he de- 
lays as badly as Johnson, 
Everton wfil switch to an al- 
ternative target later this week. 

Kendall's backroom staff at 
Everton are also facing the 
sack, but his assistant, Adrian 
Heath, and coach, Vhr Busby, 
were also in the dark yesterday 

Arsfcne Wengei; the Arsenal 
manager; yesterday said he 
wanted to buy a versatile full- 
back and also a young striker He 
also confirmed he was dis- 
cussing a new contract which 
could keep him at Highbury 
unffl 2002, but said that if he were 
to leave before then, be migh t 
return to Japan ahead of tire 
2002 TO>rid Cup, which Japan 
wQl co-host with South Korea. 

Wenger said he is looking fbr 
players, but insisted that no- 
body -particularty Ian Wright 
- wili leave Highbury this sum- 
mo: “We will try to bring two 
to three players in. We need a 
full-back who can play on both 
skies because we have so many 


competitions in next season. 
And maybe a young striker:” 

E a rl ier, Ajax confirmed they 
had turned down a £9m bid for 
Ronald de Boer from Arsenal, 
saying: “We will not let Ronald 
go until 2004, whatever offers 
we get” 

Aston Villa have warned 
Mark Bosnich, Gary Charles, 
Mark Draper J ulian Joachim 
and Riccardo Stimeca that if 
they do not sign new contracts 
by 15 July, they wil be put on the 
transfer list. 

Jock Brown, the Celtic gen- 
eral managpr; has tirniwl the 

claims of sacked assistant 
coach Murdo MacLeod that he 
interfered with team affairs 
and delayed bringing Paul 
Lambert to thechfo because he 
did not rate the player 

Brown accused MacLeod of 
criticising former manager 
Wim Jansen in his attempts to 
press his own claims for the job 
and claimed MacLeod tried to 
increase the terms of his own 
contract in October last year; 
lust four months after arriving 
at Parkhead. 


Today at France 


Sepp Blatter (right) b the a trw president 
of FUa, worid football's ruling body. In 
yesterday’s election to succeed Jofio 
tto dange-Bhner, a Swiss beat Lennart 
Johansson, who then launched a bitter 
attack an the Football Assocfatlno fbr sup- 
porting bis opponent. 



The bookmakers Conb have ™r from 
25-1 to 1 0-1 their price on four or more 
ployas bring seat off in any one match 
ia the tournament. Corals axe offering 
159-1 against either England or Scotand 
baring three or more players sent off in 
any one of tbeir games. 
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They were once romanticised and lionised, the rocks 


of our industrial nation. Now they’ve been stripped bare, 


disenfranchised, patronised and disregarded. They feel 


betrayed by the party that once represented them. So. . . 


Who gives a 
damn about the 
working man? 


• 4 . 
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Health 


by Suzanne Moore 


A WORKING-CLASS hero is something to be. So went 
John Lennon’s own tetter-sweet symphony. But no 
one wants songs about the working-dass men who 
aren’t heroes, the ordinary blokes you see late at 
night with the beer bellies and their party buck- 
ets of fried chicken. Sure, even in the days of New 
Labour there are still those who romanticise the 
guts and grit of working-class life, who speak of the community and 
class solidarity of a mythical land. In reality the only mythical land 
anyone cares about is Middle England. 

Meanwhile we flock to films such as 17ie Ffcfl Monty, a portray- 
al of men flexible enough to retrain themselves for the ultimate ser- 
vice industry stripping. Yet even as we laugh, every day it seems 
that this group of men becomes more and more disenfranchised, 
not only politically but culturally. New Labour does not pretend to 
care 6>r working men, h takes their vote for granted and 'IbssaJow- 
efl hopes whimsically that they might consume less cholesterol- Ad- 
vertisers do not spend millions of pounds trying to reach the Ds 
Es, the manual labourers, the semi-skilled and unskilled work- 
ers on their classification scales. ABs are what everybody wants. 
You are more likely to be courted as a consumer if you are an 
urban gay man than if you are a foundry worker in what is left 
of the steel industry. No, nowadays we have new categories: 
Lone Rangers -young women with large disposable incomes 
Dinkies - double income, no kids; Grey Panthers. Not a lot 
of imagination goes into targeting the man, with a wife and 
four children, who mates mouldings. Even, horror of hor- 
ror; the media ignores these guys. 

^: mg m en have their range of l ad m ags, but what mag- 
azine is a man over 40 an the dole supposed to buy ex- 
actly? The Economist? The tabloids are moving 
upmarket Newspapers are becoming more “femi- 
nised”. Page 3 may even go. Of course there is still the 
Wbrid Cup, but besides that, just what is there to cater 
for male working-class taste? Cheap beer? 

The beer is cheap at The Dial House Social and 
Sports club in \fadsley Sheffield. This is a working 
man’s club in flifl Monty country but a nice one. 
“You can go down the road and see them all 
tattooed. Fights every Saturday. Here it’s d e an . 
People won't come out now to sit in muck, 
Suzanne,” says Keith Chapman, who is in 
charge. Anyone can become a member; even 
policemen, which is a new development This 
dub is proud of its reputation with its own 
cricket team, bowls team, pensioners’ 
trips, kiddies’ pantomime. Tine dancing is 
the new craze. They did salsa last year 
and even got some students in. They have 
top actesud 2 as Swwad^ywadrfy and the 
Jeveriey Sisters and foiling that, good 
videos of file tikes of Chubby Brown and 
Laly Savage. 

It reminds me of the dub where my 
mum worked as a dearer Women are al- 

ways “ladies”, except the strippere who per- 
form on a Sunday lunch time. There are 
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Out of one 
doset, into the 
next one 


I WAS at a dinner parly the 
other night when the subject 
of polenta came up. 

“Take polenta, for 
example,” said somebody 
“As an example of what?” 
said somebody else. 

“As an example of some- 
thing that it is fashionable to 
like, which pops up in trendy 

places iflte the River Caffe, 

which is thought to be ever so 
and authentic, and yet 
which is absolutely horrible. 
It would seem impossible to 
him maize into a stodgy un- 
appealing mess, but they 
have done it The Italians! 
You might expect the Amer- 
icans to make a mess of 

maize, but popcorn isn’t half 

bad, until ground into cinema 
carpets ..." 

There was a silence. 


MILES 

Kington 

Normal, sexy, 
boy-interested girls 
play hockey, and 
look like a horse 


“'What’s the point you're 
trying to make?” said some- 
one, who spoke for all of us. 

“just that because polen- 
ta is so very trendy, nobody 
dares say out loud that they 
don't like it There must be 
other things that people don't 
like but daren’t say so.” 
“Yes,” said someone else. 
*Tve never dared say this be- 
fore, but fresh pasta is not as 
nice as dried pasta.” 

There was a sharp intake 
of breath from someone who, 
I happened to know, was the 
owner of a fresh pasta maker 
“Nick Hornby” said some- 
one else. 

“What about him?" 

“If s not cool to admit Nick 
Hornby leaves you cold.” 
"And does he?” 

“Yes. And so does Inspec- 
tor Morse.” 

And suddenly everyone 
came out of the closet and 
their unspoken, secret dis- 
likes came tumbling out 
“The Edinburgh Festival" 
“Angus Deayton." 


“Loose Ends." 

“Rick Stein.” 

“Metyyn Bragg.” 
“Stand-19 comedy” 
“Sting.” 

“Stephen Fiy.” 
“Cornwall." 
u Seirtfsld. n 
“Holidays in France." 
“Hold on,” said someone. 
“Do you think anyone would 
realty be shocked if someone 
didn’t like Seirtf&ttt" 

“Td be s hofkpri if anyone 
liked Jeremy Clarkson," said 
someone else. 

“Ah!” said the original 
speaker “Maybe there’s an- 
other list here. Things that 
people secretly like but 
daren't say so ..." 

“Like what?" 

“Peter Mayle?” 

Everyone laughed, but we 
got the idea, and another 
doset opened. 

“Linda McCartney.” 
“Prawn cocktaiL" 
“Madonna.” 

“Sandwich spread.” 

“The Germans” 

“Oprah Winfrey.” 

"Prince Charles.” 
“UHTmilk." 

“The Dome.” 

“John Major." 

“ Kenne th Branagh.” 
“Kenneth Branagh?" said 

someone, puzzled “Shouldn't 

he be on the other list?" 

“He used to be,” said the 
person who had put up Ken- 
neth B ranagh for member- 
ship, “but he moved onto the 
second list If s quite posable 
to be so trendy that you 
darerft admit to disliking it, 
but then go so out of fashion 
-or become so popular- that 
trendies like us wouldn’t be 
seen dead liking it” 

“Oh God,” said somebody 
else. “Is this a third list? A list 
of things that have moved 
from one list to another?" 

“I think you’re being unfair 
to the Germans," said some- 
one else. “I can think of (me 
good thing they’ve done. 
When there were German 
prisoners of war in Italy in the 
Great War; they encountered 
polenta fix- the first time and 
so disliked it that they named 
it *the yellow peril’.” 
Someone turned to me 
and said I hackrt added to any 
list yet 

“Tm still worried about 
polenta,” I said. “Someone 
said that even the Ameri- 
cans hadn’t turned maize 
into a nasty, soggy mess. But 
they have.” 

“What’s it called?" some- 
one asked 
“Cornflakes,” I said 


The Review 

DAY BY DAY 

Monday review 

As well as our regular columnists, features and 
expanded comment pages, Network, our 
information technology section, moves to Monday. 

TUESDAY REVIEW 

An improved media section, with appointments, 
moves to Tuesday. Visual arts and and more 
health pages are also Tuesday regulars 

WEDNESDAY REVIEW 

Fashion, midweek money pages, in addition to 
finance and sectretarial .sections (previously 
City+} will stay on Wednesday 

THURSDAY REVIEW 

Our education section, will appear as a separate 
tabloid section. Improved and expanded film 
pages now move to Thursday 

FRIDAY REVIEW 

The achitecture and science pages now move to 
Friday. In addition, we will have a new law 
section and our music pages 

THE INDEPENDENT 
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Seaside Britain: Jelly shoes that will be filled by visitors to Bognor Regis. The first of a series of pbctographe by Nikki English on Britain’s coastal resorts, 


Letters to the Editor 

Post letters to Letters to the Editor and include a daytime telephone number, fax to 0171 293 2056 or e-mail to letters@independent.co.uk 
E-mail correspondents are asked to give a postal address. Letters may be edited for length and clarity 


Struggling schools 

Sir. No doubt the article “The school 
that rose again from the ashes" (4 
June) was supposed to be upbeat, 
but I found it depressing. 

A badly failing school is given a 
tough, energetic, imaginative head, a 
highty motivated, mainly new 
teaching staff, a lick of paint anti a 
few rolls of carpet and, hey presto -a 
dramatically improved sehooL The 
message is simple, and for the 
Government vezy pleasing. Failing 
schools are created by poor 
teachers. Replace a weak staff by a 
good one and a failing school 
succeeds. Nothing to trouble the 
Chancellor here. 

One factor was almost hidden at 
the foot of the third column: “AboutSO 
children were expelled or suspended 
during that summer term.” 

Every teacher in an inner-city 
school has to face large numbers of 
difficult pupils, but most can cope 
with them. What makes the job 
impossible even for-the most 
inspired teacher is the small number 
of severely disturbed pupils who are 
virtually beyond control. Just one 
such child can wreck a lesson. 

In even in the most difficult 
schools, most teachers would agree 
that if thqy could exclude just a 
couple of dozen such pupils they 
could transform the place. Sadly, 
evenahandfolisvirtoaJJyimpiKsible. 
A teacher can be sworn at or 
assaulted bya pupil only to have to 
teach the child a few days later 

However; find your school under 
the spotlight as a foiling school and 
suddenly you can throw out 50 of 
them. Meanwhile those schools 
which can just about cope are 
expected to slog on without relief. No 
articles praising their a chie v emen ts, 
just the reward of finding themselves 
near the bottom of the league tables 
as they try to push a declining pool of 
able pupils through GCSEs whilst 
trying to keep the lid on the nation’s 
un teachabfes - 
Dr STEPHEN SHAW 
Newfhorpe, Nottinghamshire 

Sir. Ybur report and leading article 
on class sizes (4 June) seem to be 
the victims of spin. Let me iqject 
some facts into your suggestion that 
the class size pledge won’t work. 

First, our very clear pledge was to 
deliver a maximum class size of ao 
for every five-, six- and seven-year- 
old fay 2002 by phasing out the 
Assisted Places Scheme. Already we 
have passed the legislation to phase 
out assisted places; we have 
allocated £22m from Assisted Places 
from this September to 65 LEAs who 
have developed dear proposals to 
provide L500 extra teachers and 
smaller classes for 100,000 pupils. 

Second, we have also provided 
£4Gm which will be allocated to help 
to provide around 600 extra 
. classrooms over the next year to 
allow parental choice of school to be 
met Third, we have given dear 
guidance to LEAs and are taking the 
ne c essary leg islat i on on class sizes 
through Parliament at present 

Fourth, our infant class-size 
pledge is one of a number of 
important initiatives we are taking 
to improve primary school 
standards - and links with our 
commitment to improve literacy and 


numeracy teaching and 
achievement 

All of this is on schedule - and the 
schedule was well publicised before 
the election. Wie will deliver our 
pledge ahead of schedule by 
September 2Ml.Naturaltyffiere win 
be those wbowfll wish Urlobby us 
and put their own spin on matters. 
But the facts are different and the 
evidence locally is that the pledge 
can and will be delivered in a way 
which benefits pupils, parents and 
teachers. 

STEPHEN BYERS 
Minister of Stale 
Department JorEducation and 
Employment 
London SW1 

Sin As a retired primary school 
headmaster I am bemused by the 
anxious concern about “mixed age” 
teaching (leading article, 4 June). 
Since when has birth control been so 
honed as to provide children in neatly 
packaged age groups to fit each 
school’s individual requirements? In 
any case a child's reading age is 
more important in the planning of 
work than chronological age. 

The priority should be for 
reduction of class sizes. Then 
perhaps as much emphasis could be 
placed on class organisation as on 
curriculum content 
WGLXN JONES 
Bolton, Greater Manchester 

Answers for Africa 

Sin As one who spent many years in 
African countries, I agree with 
Suzanne Moore (“Clare Short is 
Right”, 5 June) that these places are 
for from being all doom and gloom, 
but also that h umanitarian aid, while 
totally laudable, provides no long- 
term solution to the problems that 
exist The problem is really the one 
that the Government has recognised 
at home; welfare or work. Far 
“welfare" read “charity”, for “work” 
read “sustainable development”. 

But neither is developmental aid 
necessarily the answer Billions upon 
billions have been poured into Africa 
during the last thirty-odd years and 
the continent is in a worse state now 
than it was at the start Neither is the 
answer to be found in a blanket 
moratorium on debts which, in 
places such as Sudan, would merely 
enable the ruling factions to spend 
more money on arms. People in the 
West are frequently asked to use 
their generosity to save people from 
the incompetence or brutality of 
their own governments, while our 
governments do little to bring rogue 
governments to heel or to assis t in 
their removal. 

Such aid as is given should be 
channelled into sustainable 
development. Ibis means; anything 
other than large-scale, prestigious, 
technology-dependent projects in 
places where neither the 
infrastructure nor the manpower 

exists to sustain them and which are 

ripe for exploitation by the ruthless 
parasites who prey on the misery of 
the poor. Developmental aid has all 
too often been a m eans of 
guaranteeing markets for the donor 

country while swelling the bank 

accounts of the ruling classes. 

If Robin Cook’s ethical foreign 

policy is to mean anything Britain 


must take the lead in getting the 
world to adopt the Mowing agenda: 
L “Name and shame” countries who 
abuse civil rights orconductdvfl 
wars. 

2. Ban the sale of arms to all listed 
countries with ruinous penalties 
(such as withdrawal of trading 
licences) on companies who violate 
the ban 

3. Declare debts interest-free or 
nonrepayable ontyfor those Third 
World countries who satisfy the 
Geneva Convention on Human 
Rights, retaining the option of 
renewing the interest and 
repayments on all countries who 
backslide. 

4. In countries which conform to the 
accepted standards, begin local, 
small-scale projects, administered 
by aid agencies, on a low-interest 
loan basis providing infrastructure 
(roads, vehicles, irrigation, medical 
care,literacyprogrammes), 
technology and vocational training. 
To begin with these projects will be 
little more than an extension of 
subsistence agriculture. The initial 
aim should be to grow more food and 
to plan in such a way that the 
questions of starvation and 
malnutrition never again arise for the 
small number of people dependent on 
each project 

Only if we use the power of the 
developed world to ensure that all 
the world’s citizens live in an 
environment guaranteeing base 
human rights can we ensure that 
minim um standards of material 
prosperity exist everywhere. While 
char ity p rov ides the only solution 
. situations such as thi* one in 
southern Sudan will be recurring 
nightmares. 

STUART RUSSELL 
Poidton, Gloucestershire 

Blair or Machiavelli 

Sir Machiavelli would have given 
somewhat better advice to the Prime 
Minister and Chancellor than 
Donald Macintyre, who dismisses 
the effect of high interest rates on 
British industry and seems more 
concerned with the success of 
government tactics than the 
ultimate result of their reliance on 
interest rates to govern both the 
level of demand and the level of the 
pound (Comment, 5 June). 

Machiavelli was, above all a 
realist. He would surety point out 
that (his small country which lived 
on its wits had to sell more than it 
bought; that, for that it depended on 
its industry. So if a government 
crippled its industry in its first year 
of office by a high pound which made 
it uncompetitive and high interest 
rates which undermined its capacity 
to invest in new products, neither 
industry nor the economy would be 
likety to recover in time for the next 
election. 

Hemigtatgo on to suggest that the 
point at which to change from the 
absurd reliance on interest rates 
alone to govern both domestic 
demand and the exchange rate was 
four years before the next election 
when the Government’s huge 
majority would be judged entirely on 
its performance and not on excuses 
or promises. 

He would agree that the 
Government had made some 


unfortunate electoral commitments 
not to use taxation as a regulator of 
demand and not to seek the help of 
its trading partners in supporting 
the currency at a fixed but 
competitive rate. 

So the peak of Ins political skill 
would have been to find new external 
conditions, unforeseeable at the 
election, which compelled 
government to act speedily despite 
its previous commitments, and gave 
it the solid economic success needed 
to win the next election. 

Sir FRED C ATHERWOOD 
Cambridge 

Second homes 

Sir No one group forces another out 
of a community in tins country 
rather what we see in the 
countryside is merely an extension 
of the mobility that started several 
hundred years ago. 

From the countryside to 
industrial areas, pursuing prosperity 
to the cities, the population has 
shifted. When the cities became full 
and transport links allowed, the 
suburbs grew; and subsequently 
some city workers felt that the time 
spent commuting was well spent in 
order to move back to the 
countryside. 

Tim experiences of Mr Collins in 
tiie Lake District Getter; 6 June) 
should be treated seriously but not 
by punitive taxation of second 
homes, which wouTd adversely affect 
those, like me, who do not drive 
Mercedes to “chocolate box" 
suburban houses, but have decided 
to remove their vehicles from the 
commuter routes and live dose to a 
place of work during the week, whilst 
maintaining family homes and links 
with the co mmunity elsewhere. 

This is not a cheap option, but 
beneficial to the environment and to 
productive and healthy use of time, 
and paying only one-and-a-half times 
the council tax of others seems a 
reasonable compromise, but hardly 
generous. 

The imposition of 200 per cent 
taxation will not dissuade the 
“chocolate box” hunters and provide 
. houses for “the locals” - only 
employment prospects will do that 
Rather; increased costs may 
persuade me, and many others, to 
add vehicles to the alreacty 
congested and polluted commuter 
routes. 

RICHARD J CROWE 
London W3 

and Thame, Oxfordshire 

Gazza’s tears 

Sir: Any working man or woman is 
bound to feel a sense of injustice (or 
even jealousy) at the phenomenal 
amounts of money most 
Premiership players earn these 
days. None more so than Ken Jones, 
who despises tears in the eyes of 
these superstars (“Sport and crying 
don’t mix”, 4 June). 

Mr Jones seems to feel the sting 
all the more sharply because he 
comes from a family of footballing 
folk who experienced wage 
restrictions in their playing days. As 
a regular reader of The Independent 
I am becoming increasingly aware of 

Mr Jones’s bitterness. 

The tears of a Gazza have the 


capacity to move people not because 
they are justified but because they 
are so fundamentally sincere. The 
man faile d and is being punished fiw 
not taking care of his body. Anyone 
on his wages should know better but 
that is hardly the point Gazza is a 
Me hero, an icon of popular success. 
The fact that he is incapable of 
controlling his setfdesfructive urges 
onty makes him the more human, 
tiie more understandable to a 
generation of success-hungry people 
who dariSaot cwfftemplate tiie 
possibility of failure. 

MARC FRANCIS 
Brussels 

Queer Warhol 

Sin I must protest against the 
puritan jibes of Tbm Lubbock about 
Warhol in his review of the current 
show at the Barbican (2 June). 

Warhol encapsulates something of 
immense historical importance 
about American capiMst culture in 
the late 20th century. In eveiything 
he did (films, p ainting s, ma garin pa? 
books, coUectibles) he expressed his 
fascination with capitalist commodity 
fetishism with great wit and c amp 
good humour; as this hugely 
enjoyable show demonstrates. 

The artist and the gay man cannot 
and should not be separated. They 
were one. Far many of “us" Warhol is 
an exemplary queer artist 
ROGER COOK 
Lecturer in Fine Art 
The University qfReading 

IN BRIEF 

It fa disingenuous of Professor Abbar 
Ahmed Getters, 4 June) to dismiss the 
dangers of the Pakistani bomb as yet 
another example of “Islamophobia". 
Pakistan’s nuclear weapons are more 
dangerous because they unlike those 
of India, are controlled not by the 
civilian government, but by the army, 
an army itching to avenge its defeat at 

the hands of the Indians du ring the 
Bangladesh war of 1971. 
PRAKASHSHAHL 
London NW7 

Tragic though it was, tiie 1983 
Clapham crash is far from being 
Britain’s worst rail disaster (report, 4 
June). About 227 died in the 1915 
Quin tinshni collision and fir**, and 
there have been eight further 
disasters with death tolls greater than . 
that at Clapham. 

RUSSELL ASH 
Lewes, East Sussex 

Consciousness may be difficult to 
define (“Does yourpd have an inner 
fife?" 8 June) but is comprehensible 
nonetheless. The difference between 
a matfimptinnmg w ashing mftrhhw 

and a sick (tog is that for most people, 
the former elicits irritation and the 
latter compassion. Anyone who 


fa out of their mind. 

JAMES EARL 
lecturer m Philosophy 
Richmond, the American 
InteniationalUnmersityinLondon 
London W9 

P S. for those interested in the 
correlation between philosophers and 

pets, I am the proud owner of Sable, a 
black cocker spaniel. 
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Mr Prescott: 
a minister on 
tiie right road 

wasamagie wand waiting to be waved. 

.iittssKss: 

■*"*** shine ’ and -but there 
: : na ®agic ^andThere is no “solution” to our transport 

s roost intractable problems 


1 v 


:»* ww*v wnjpuDiicanon ottne white paper 

;; en transport until the completion of the comprehensive 

- spending review in July is a good one. A result of the 
. newly Panted love-in between John Prescott and 

Gordon Brown, it means that when it is finally published 
. it should be better able to answer the question: where’s 
the beef? The decision that transport should join health 
and education as a spending priority for the next three 
. years is welcome and shows that the Government 
realises that the transport infrastructure has knock-on 
effects well beyond the speed with which we can trav- 
el from A to B. 

'• As our report today shows, the Government appears 
to have Jearnt the lesson from the hammering its first 
(leaked) proposals took, that progress in transport 
. .does not mean simply attacking the motorist Rather it 
: v mean s helpi ng to bring about a balance. Often motorists 
’ ; are portrtQred as if they are some sort of alien species, 
* whose interests are destined always to frustrate the 
more worthy objectives of the rest of us. But we are 
almost aH motorists, and the point is not that there is 
a divide between motorists and the rest, but that trans- 
port policy should instead offer us an alternative 
between the car and public transport There are very 
few of qs who use only one form of transport 
^The Government’s approach of promoting a series of 
different measures rather than a grand sweeping 
corporate plan is sensible. The White Paper will 

- propose^ for instance, greater security for the carparks 
which make park-and-ride schemes possible and which 
are now often an open invitation to car thieves. Again, 
small-scale schemes, such as the cycle bridge built over 
a railway line in Leicester that enables hundreds of chil- 
dren to cycle to school in safety, are a tiny but signifi- 
cant 1 contribution towards cutting back on the 
congestion caused by the school run. 

The plain fact is, however that most Worthwhile 
improvement - and certainly the necessary invest- 



ment in public transport - costs money and takes time 
to have an effect. Congestion charges, increases in petrol 
duty, road charging and charges on parking at out-of- 
town supermarkets are all possibilities. But Mr Prescott 
should avoid the superficial attractiveness of hypothe- 
cating extra revenue towards extra transport spending. 
Why stop at transport? Why not defence? Or social 
security? If the case for extra spending is so compelling, 
then he should be confident enough to make it on its 
own merits. 

More attractive is the idea of a motorists’ charter, 
Which would set out the rights and responsibilities of 


those bodies such as the Highways Agency and the 
DVLA that look after our roads and the cars that travel 
on them. We all have horror stories of m^jor road 
works which are concentrated on the rush hour While 
the site stays deserted cm a Sunday evening. But the 
balance is a gain crudal. Local authorities tend towards 
a rigid application of rules and are often responsible for 
so-called traffic-calming measures which do little 
except inrite road rage. In all these areas, the key point 
is to be flexible and to go with the flow. 

These caveats aside, Mr Prescott's thoughts are on 
the right lines, and he deserves support 


Genetics and 
the Monarchy 

FIRST ARCHITECTURE, now genetic engineering. 
Truly, the Prince of Wales is a Renaissance man He 
is, of course, perfectly right to observe that we need 
much more information about the effects - or lack of 
them - of genetically engineered food. But we have 
to wonder whether the Prince of Wales is ready the 
man to tell us. 

The monarchy is firing in turbulent times. It has just 
about recovered from the knock it took in the after- 
math of the Princess of Wales’s death. But the very 
foundation of the monarchy - the hereditary principle 

- was set on the path towards abolition in the House 
of Lords yesterday. Prince Charles is an intelligent. 
man, with a range of interesting opinions. He of all 
people should be able to see the danger of using his 
position - acquired by that same hereditary principle 

- to float controversial views. Tempting as it must be 
for him, he should keep quiet The monarchy is, if it 
has any relevance to the world today, a symbol of the 
nation. As such, it must be above all controversy. It 
must indeed be difficult for the Prince to live with the 
knowledge that the one thing he must not do is share 
his views with us. But if he feels able to teD us today 
what he thinks about genetics, what is to stop him mov- 
ing on to the homeless tomorrow, or fiscal policy the 
day after? He appears to see his role as being to ini- 
tiate debate. He is wrong. When Emperor Akihito 
refused to apologise for Japanese war crimes many 
commentators sneered. But under the Japanese 
constitution he is quite clearly unable to say anything 
in the least political Prince Charles should take a leaf 
out of his fellow royal’s book. 


The last laugh 

ALMOST EVERY article ever written on the Internet 
has contained one common theme: as the information 
age takes over; so we will see the gradual disappear- 
ance of the book and the printed word What delirious 
irony it is, therefore, that the only runaway commer- 
cial success on the Net is the American online book 
shop, Amazon.com - which proudly boasts that it can 
find any out-of-print title. How passe! Its success, and 
the news that W H Smith, purveyor of that recherchd 
phenomenon, the book, has just bought Amazon's 
British challenger, Bookshop.co.uk, are no doubt 
explained by the more accurate description of the two 
sites' prefix, www, as “world-wide wait”. 




Vi”. 





government: our 
culture is thriving 


DO WE, as a society, approve ol 
entrepreneurs? I believe we do. But 
I raise the question because, over the 
weekend, I happened to read that 
cabinet ministers are proposing to tell 
Britahtfswealth creators that they are 
not up to their American 

counterparts - in other words, feat we 
dealt have much of an enterprise 
culture. 

But whether we do or do not, noth- 
ing could be sfifier than members of 
the Government exhorting entrepre- 
neurs to pull their socks up; they might 
as well tell the England football team 

toirfaybetteclhopethestorywase^ 

roneous. , 

That Britain’s enterprise culture 
compares poorly with the situation in 
the United States is expected to be 
shown by a study which wiflbe 
launched on Thursday at a breakfast 


is part of a larger group deride that 
they could achieve a better perfor- 
mance if their business was inde- 
pendent Given their freedom, they 
might be able to raise much-needed 
fresh capital that their parent com- 
pany had been unable to sqppfc or 
vide better incentives for staff or 
introduce unproved working prac- 
tices and soon. 

Management buy-outs are really a 
way of unpicking the unwise mergers 
efihe past TtamyrniiHl it is very wel- 
come that a lot of such deconstruction 
is going OIL 

Not gnmigh high tech start-ups? 
Perhaps not, but entrepreneurs tend 
to operate wherever they find attrac- 
tive prospects. The list of the nation's 



meetmgto oe netu uy 
ett. President of the Board of Trade, 
and Geoffrey Robinson, Paymaster 
General • 

I know the kind of figures that can 
be used to support tins assertion. rae 
amount of private capital put up for 
new businesses in the UK last y^ar 
was just over abn compared with 
nearly £28bn in the US. PfoA only 10 

percentof^eBnt^to^^ 


fatal tedmotogy companas «*“t*“r* 
trifli 70 per cent across 
The other statistic which J5 often 


coun 


latest issue of iE^iterpriae mag ari ne is 
revealing. 

. R shows that 10 of them made their 
.fortunes in computers, nine in soft- 
ware, and six in mobile phones. Thus, 
one quarter of those listed have been 
working in information technology 
which lies at the heart of the indus- 
trial revolution though which the 
world is passing Theirpnedecessors 
175 years ago would have been de- 
veloping steam power in all its forms. 

The entries an the current Bst are 
just what one would hope to find. And 
in software, by the way British com- 
panies a re greatly respected in the 
American market for their sheer in- 
ventiveness. When you go tp see 
Microsoft or Intel, a British address 
on the visiting card is almost an 

advantage. ■ . . 

A dfecussion devoted to entrepre- 
neras tookplace on Talk Raffio on Fri- 
day morning on the Scott Chisholm 


ANDREAS 

Whittam 

SMITH 

Nothing could be sillier 
than members of the 
Government exhorting 
entrepreneurs to pull 
their socks up 


Show in which I participated. It was 
an excellent seminar on the subject 

There you heard the authentic 
voices of entrepreneurs, as listeners 
called in to recount their experi- 
ences: “Somebody told me that if I 
bought a particular type oHony they 
would give me work for it,” said one 
who went onto to make a success of 
a haulage business, A woman who is 
now running her own market re- 
search company said: “I was lucky op- 
portunity came along and I took it 
Often people don't recognise oppor- 
tunity until it’s gone.” 

There were many different ideas of 
what made a good entrepreneur. One 
advanced the Japanese doctrine of 


kaizen or continuous improvement 
Tim Waterstone, the bookseller; ar- 
gued that the crucial quality is getting 
people to go atongwith you -staff, sup- 
pliers, banks, shareholders. “Some- 
how to woxfc the alchemy so that 
people want to support you, want to 
go with you - that is a precious at- 
tribute.” Tim Waterstone’s view was 
that (he first four to five years “are 
always brutal”. 

Most new businesses begin in the 
proverbial back room or garage, and 
then skim along with foods either pre- 
viously saved or provided by family 
and friends until they are solid enough 
to turn to conventional sources of fi- 
nance. That is why they do not show 
up in the statistics for raising start- 
up capital. 

The original financing of The In- 
dependent in 1986 was an exception 
to this rule, because a n ational news- 
paper cannot begm m a tiqy way and 
then grow. It has to be started fuA-out 
But when called upon, the City insti- 
tutions did put 19 £18in. And a few 
years later their £1 shares were 
bought out for over £3 each. The sys- 
tem worfc^ for the launch of The Itir 
dependent and win continue to do so 
whenever an interesting proposition 
is put forward. 

We do indeed have an enterprise 
culture, not least because, for 20 
years, successive chancellors of the 
exchequer; beginning with Geoffrey 
Howe m Mrs Thatcher’s first cakanet, 
. have found ways of encouraging the 
entrepreneurs. 

Last week, for instance, Gordon 
Brown announced the creation of 
three new venture capital funds until 
£240m to invest; part of the money 


comes from the European Union. In 
the Budget, the Chancellor outlined 
a £5Qm University Challenge Flmd to 
provide scientists with “seed” capital 

Tins culture, too, is spreading. A re- 
cent report for Demos, by Charles 
Leadbeater; argued that social en- 
trepreneurs wifi be as imperimit in the 
nest decade as business entrepre- 
neurs. 

In Mr Leadbeater’s formulation, so- 
cial entrepreneurs are like business 
entrepreneurs in the methods they 
use -they can make something from 

nothing, and create innovative forms 
of welfare, health care and housing 
which are both cheaper and more ef- 
fective than the traditional services 
provided by government 

The final proof is surely that suc- 
cessful entrepreneurs are greatly 
admired. 

Kchardfemson’sachievEf2jentsin 
business are so highly regarded that 
people put forward his name to be 
president should the country beoxne 
a republic, or to be mayor of London 
in ftiP fhr UiiYimin g plpftimw Si milar ly 
AnifoRorkfickisarotemoddfiornmcy 
Chris Evans is beginning to earn art 
rational kudos for being an entrepre- 
neur as well as a radio personality. 

I say two things to government min- 
isters. Look past the statistics and 
comparisons with other countries to 
what is really going on aroundyouT&m 
will not be disjointed. 

Second, even if yc i accept my the- 
sis that we have a healthy enterprise 
culture, do not relax. Adopt the notion 
of kaizen in government and engage 
upon a programme ofcwrfmuousfy im- 
proving the h^xriiich fee state can 
provide. 


»■ ■■■■'■ Q UOTE OF THE PA Y 

T don’t want to get into a slanging match with the 
Treasury. I repeat what we have already said: This is 
not a tax protest It’s a business decision.’ 
Bernard Docherty, 
spokesman, 
the Rolling Stones 

T hought for the Pa y 

Between the idea/And the reality/Be tween the 
motion/And the act/Ealls the Shadow. 

TS. Eliot The Hofloio Men 


Monitor 

• K. selvesanewBaftanopjective: : — : 

wf. caNNOT continue m - . with Milosevic. tub mrwc op the WnfiJ.r 


WE CANNOT continue to in- 
dulge the Yugoslavian 1 

nretCXt tb 


Xe toe with Milosevic. 

.1 . aAim. 



ini dertbe^taau»^^' 

tiatedsettiem^t^only be 

obtam^thro^bito 

Hemustbetbre^e^'^ 

Meaty, fegafly mA ^ “ 

“^Moscow contou^to 
desirous. 


Noel Malcolm: ‘Tune’ (US) 

IX IS a virtual certmnty that 
Kosovo will became mdepg*- 
dent from Serbia withm the 
next 50 'years. Tbec^ques-. 
Scinis:hov' A ' n »^ eetfromhere. 
to there? 


on apt 


THE NEWS OF THE WORLD 
Today: the West’s response 
to the Kosovo crisis 


BeferLipman: "Nando Tunes-’ 
(Internet) 

KOSOVO’S underground Alb- 
anian government, led by 
Ibrahim Ruguva, has success- 
folty advocated a nemnoteotre- 


hke the one agreed for Chech- 
nya by General Alexander 
Ltfoed^may be possible, but 
onty if the Alhaifomg are as- 
sured (tat independence re- 
mains an eventual op tion 


TOthWestern governments 
hlithply trfHpg them that even 

king-term independence is out 

of the q uestion, the chan ce s for 
“stability” in the Balkans are 
slander indeed. 


and this m a region where the 
btood feud was practised untire- 
centiy But Ms leadership has 
been passive and the ABjanians’ 
patience has not been rewarded. 

fo response, smaH groups of 
Albanians in the countryside 
have anned themselves. 


It's doubtfol that they have 
any chance of beating the 
better-equipped Serbian police 
and army. 

After last month’s massacre 
in the central -region of 
Drenica,theIfosovoLiberati(Hi 
Army is unlikely to gam the 
necessary sympalhy and sup- 
port from the outside .worid, 
other than Albania, to defeat 
the Yugoslav People’s Army. 

The West will intervene mil- 
itarily only if there are many 
moreDrecica’s, and by then it 
will be too late. 
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The Open 
University 


Send taTa: Thu Open Unbrers^r, PO Bo*62g MHfton Kcynas. MK7 BAA. 
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tjou Hotline (24 hours) 0870 9000.301 


The Open University opens minds, opens doors. 
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Open up your 
potential 

Are you ready for a new challenge? Would you like to get more 
out of personal interests? Or improve your career prospects? The 
Open University (OLD offers a new world of challenges and 
achievements. And you can fit your study around commitments to 
work and family. There are over 150 courses in arts, science, social 
science, computing, technology, modem languages, mathematics, 
business management, English law. education and health and 
social welfare. 

We offer everything from fr-raonth and SMnonth courses to 
diplomas, BA/BSe degrees and postgraduate qualifications. For most 
undergraduate courses, no qualifications are required, providing 
you as over 18. 

Oil segiportod open learning 
You learn through a unique and successful method cl study known 
as 'CXJ supported open learning'. Every student is given a personal 
tutor - a subject specialist - who will guide you through your 
studies. Nationwide there are 13 Regional Centres where you can 
get help mid advice. 

TheOpenLkwers^ismthetDptwiUKiaiiversdiesforacadsfiMC 
excellence. We are also leading tha way in new technology, over 
30,000 students are linked to us by home computers. And we are 
recognised by employers - more than 4,000 companies sponsor 
OU students. 


Send for your free prospectus NOW. 
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PANDORA 


n att .ftp for his bravery last 
week after be rebuked the 
prime Minister for encouraging 
“fawning and obsequious” par- 
liamentary questions, the 
Labour backbencher Andrew 
Mackinlay can hold his bead 
high But Pandora has learnt 
that Mackinlay -whose question 
implied that many questions 
asked by Labour backbenchers 
were thoroughly rehearsed - 
did some rehearsing of his own. 
Before he ever rose to his feet 
in (he House, he was coached by 
Dennis Skinner; who took pains 
to ensure that Mackinlay did not 
fluff the word “obsequious''. 
Odd that, since it’s the last 
word you would associate with 
the Beast of Bdsover. 


IT SEEMS the latest male sex- 
ual wonder drug is already in- 
directly at least making an 
impact on the frontiers of 
British fashion. Word reach- 
es Pandora of a must-see fash- 
ion show coming to the 
Cornerhouse arts centre, in 
Manchester in July. Two sis- 
ters, the fashion designer 
Helen Storey and the biologist 
Dr Kate Storey have collabo- 
rated ana coDection of clothes 
whose theme is the first 1,000 
boors of human life. Called 
Primitive Streak, a big high- 
light is the “L000 sperm coat” 
which is described as “em- 
broidered onto dissolved fab- 
ric”. Pandora wonders if all 
the It Girls will be sporting 
these to ward off next au- 
tumn’s chill? Of course the 
show is being sponsored 
by Pfizer, manufacturers of 
Viagra. 


THE HIGH PRICES of foot- 
ball tickets and team mer- 
chandise have long been a 
preoccupation of MP Nigel 
Griffiths, the Trade & Industry 
Under-Secretary. Readers of 
his column in the now defunct 
Labour Party News will recall 
Griffith’s zealous protests 
against clubs who exploited 
their loyal fans. Now that he is 
in a position to do something, 
Griffiths has ensured that the 
Office of Pair Trading is under- 
taking a review on football 
strip prices. 

However; when Pandora 
rang the OFT, a spokesman 
said that an individual club 
could be forced to reduce its 
ticket prices only if it has a 25 
per cent share of the entire UK 
football market Otherwise they 
were “in a position to charge 
what they like”. Even giants like 
Manchester United and Arsenal 
fall woefully short of 25 per cent 
of the 24,680,053 fbotie tickets 
sold in this country last year 
Pandora suggests Griffiths in- 


troduce a special bill in the 
next parliamentary session to 
set price controls on all football 
events and gear Surely this 
would make him - and New 
Labour - heroic in the eyes of 
Britain’s largest interest group. 
And would any Opposition 
member have the nerve to vote 
against it? 


WAS tiie Uttte Tramp a paedo- 
phile? \fes, without a doubt, ac- 
cording to his latest 
biographer, the Harvard pro- 
fessor Kenneth Lynn whose 
book Charlie Chaplin and His 
Times documents numerous 
instances of Chaplin’s con- 
troversial, indeed scandalous, 
sexual behaviour: His wives in- 
cluded Mildred Harris, who 
claimed she first slept with 
Cha plin when she was 13 and 
Lilli ta McM un-ay, who met 
him at age 12, and whom 
Chaplin called “the age of in- 
nocence” until they split when 
she became “the bitch”. 

Other Chaplin conquests 
included a ten-year-old ac- 
tress named Mabille Fbnrnier 
ami and an unnamed girl of 
eight Professor Lynn told a 
New York Post reporter; “I ad- 
mire Chaplin tremendously as 
an artist But I would not 
have allowed him anywhere 
near my granddaughters.” 


HOW PLEASING to receive an 
invitation to this evening’s Lon- 
don film premiere at Stiff Upper 
Lips, a send-up of British cos- 
tume epics such as A Room 
With A View and A Passage 7b 
India. The invitation promises 
a glittering party afterwards at 
the Cafe des Amis which will be 
attended by cast and crew, in- 
cluding Sir Peter Ustinov, 
Prunella Scales and, intrigu- 
ingly, the actor Brian Glovei; 
who died on 25 July 1997. 



The Manchester United 
striker Teddy Sheringham 


THE TUESDAY REVIEW 

The Independent 3 June IffiSS 



The shocking truth: I’m not a lad 


IT WAS the cake. lying in bed, bug- 
eyed and dammy-skinned, at 3 am, 
I suddenly understand why Pm 
fealing unusually wakeful. W-arHpr 
in the evening, the goalkeeper had 
produced his own contribution to 
the evening, homemade to his own 
special recipe and, politely I had 
takpn a large slice. Homemade? 
Special? Ganja cake, of course. 
Here I am, in my own bed, in my 
own house, stoned out of my box. No 
wonder I can’t sleep 

Not that the reggae party going 
on downstairs helps too much. Nor 
the loud voices and occasional 
bursts of guitar; nor the occasion- 
al bewildering thud that, to my 
poor befuddled brain, seems to 
shake the house to its foundations. 

What an excellent idea this was. 
A Saturday night a way from London 
for the football team. Tomorrow 
morning, well be playing a local 
Norfolk village side but before 
then, it’s a night out for the lads. 
Beer; barbecue, laughs, music and 
-dashing the hopes of the midfielder 
who, with tragic innocence of the 
night life of Diss, has brought two 
packets of three - not a woman in 

si ght 



Terence 

Blacker 


thiswaswhatalad’sifightoutwas 
always meant to be -an escape from 
families and ha hies and guilt 

Sod it naif an hour later; Pin 
downstairs. In a casual, non-au- 
thoritarian way I ask them to pack 
itin for the night The thudding con- 
tinues. I pad about the house, even- 
tually discovering that a defender 
is perfecting his penalty-taking 


I suppose I'm not alone 
among domesticated 
males in yearning now 
and then to get in touch 
with my inner lad 


Someone’s hit the volume. The 
juddering thuds are becoming more 
frequent It occurs to me that as 
manage^ I might now be obliged to 
invoke the Teddy Sheringham rul- 
ing and suggest that in view of the 

big match tomorrow, a few hours’ 
sleep might not be a bad idea. But 


“you’re kidring against my waD," I 
shout feebly into the darkness 

Back in bed. A sort of silence de- 
scends upon the house. Then, from 
under my window, the ominous 
“tock* of wood against wood. Some 
of the team are winding down with 
a 4am game of croquet I realty think 
they've enough now. Have they 

any idea what time it is? 

I suppose Fm not alone among 
domesticated males in yearning 
now and then to get in touch with 
my inner lad, to return to a bawdy, 
innocent prelapsarian past of bad 
behaviour; before responsibility 
began to exert its iron grasp. We 
dream of being able to sit around, 
smoking, lagered up, getting it 
down us, teili^inapprqjri^Bjofees, 


occasionally breaking wind in a 
comradely fashion. 

The fact that some of us never 
wane authentic, fully-fledged lads, 
even when we were lads, doesn't 
shake our belief that at the right 
time, in the right place, ourhealthy 
innate boorish maleness will burst 
into glorious bloom- Withm every 
Gary Ian eker among us» a Gazza is 
waiting to stagger forth. All we 

need is our own private Five Bellies 

to lead us astray 

By morning, I’ve discovered that 
my inner lad doesn’t exist; instead 
I have an inner Mummy. AsI rouse 
the team with some difficulty setup 
breakfast, clear away some of tire 
debris of the xrigjht before, Ifmd that 
the real me is emerging, good-hu- 
moured but tight-lipped and slight- 
ty put upon, wiping down surfaces 
with a martyred air 
I love my team very much. Once 
a week from October to April, we 
meet, chat briefly while changing, 
go out and play the sflkyskflled yet 
committed football for which we’re 

fanmi^ haro a q uirk drink and then 

go our separate ways. But now, hon- 
estly, talk about irresponsible. 
They're husbands, fathers, citi- 


zens, some of them have even got . 
jobs, and yet they’re as sublimely 
self-contained an d oblivious to oth- 
ers as teenagers. How do they 
manage that? Fm jealous 

Wfe get stuffed. Of course we get 
stuffed. What ffid we expect when 
half fae team can hardly see the 
goal, let alone put the baU mto it? 
1-0. As we leave the pitch, there are 
a few heated and acrimonious dis- 
cussions as towhb was tobtame for 
tiie defeat bat, in the bar with the 
opposition, we’re an just Sunday 
footballers together ... . 

Afternoon. The team's hard core 
Ungers on consuming the brandy 
and beer that one of tha n has. 
bought with the money he was 
meant to pay me fix last night's bar- 
becue. I’ve gone a bit silent now, as 
1 collect the beer cans from under 
the bushes around the garden. 
Eventually, even they get the hint 
After they’ve gone, I grant my- 
self a bit of quality time in a 
deckchair; rerunning this morn- 


and the long, arduous night before. 
Then I get out the hoove*; a dustes; 
even - yes, I'm not afraid to admit 
it - the Fledge, and set to work. 


Why I’m happy to ‘pic 

with vour food 


finrl 





Prince Charles has condemned genetic 
engineers for manipulating nature. 
But scientists argue that their work will 
benefit us ail. By Jonathan Jones 


Prince Charles has given voice to 
widespread public concern about 
transgenic crop plants. We genetic 
engineers are “playing God” and 
tfirpgtenmg “fi ring pollution that 
cannot be recalled”. But is there real 
cause for concern? 

I’ve worked with transgenic 
plants for 15 years, in the US and the 
UK The morel do it, the less I worry 
about it It's striking that in contrast 
to tiie nuclear and chemical indus- 
tries, there are no whistleblowers; 
people who work with the technol- 
ogy do not experience alarm about 
how it is being deployed. 

Remember when nuclear power 
was going to make electricity “too 
cheap to meter”? Wfe*ve all been dis- 
appointed. But that doesn’t mean 
that everything every scientist says 
is untrue. Much is made of the BSE 
scare, but scientists said they could 
not be sure if brains of BSE cattle 
were safe to eat, and MAFF per- 
versely took this to mean there was 
no need for caution. Blame MAFR 
not the scientists. 

Environmental concern led me to 
a career in plant biology; we cannot 
take our high-tech society back to a 
low-tech agriculture. There is no 
doubt that increased human popu- 
lations throughout the globe are 
extremely destructive to the envi- 
ronment It simply is appalling how 
rainforests are cut down, fisheries 
fished out and water resources are 
overutilized and polluted But the so- 
lutions require more science, not 
less. Science of course is not the only 
solution; strong and effective laws 
are needed to prevent environmen- 
tally destructive practice. 

I*m proud to work on how plants 
resist disease. As a consumer; I 
worry about fungicides and insecti- 
cides in the food I and my children 
eat The solution? Agriculture based 
on genetics, rather than chemistry. 
Delivering crop protection inside the 


plant is less polluting than spr a yin g 
chemicals. 

Earty deployment of transgenic 
plant technology indudes herbicide 
resistance and insect resistance Not 
surprisingly, herbicide manufactur- 
ers seek to engineer varieties that 
resist their herbicides. Herbicides 
are not all the same: some are per- 
sistent aixl taste to animals, and oth- 
ers are rapidly inactivated on soil 
contact and non toxic. Monsanto’s 
Roundup is a less undesirable her- 
bicide than those it replaces. Soy- 
bean farmere in theUS have broadly 
embraced Roundup-ready soy- 
beans, because it makes it easierfor 
them to prevent weeds over-running 
their crop. 

In cotton, insect damage is severe 
and 60 per cent ofafl US insecticide 
applications go on this crop. Very 
substantial reductions are now 
being made in cotton insecticide ap- 
plication by engineering insect in- 
sistence. With the same technology 
big yield increases in maize have 
also been obtained, .with more ef- 
fective insect control How can this 
possibly be a bad thing? 

Roundup resistance is accom- 
plished by slightly modifying an en- 
zyme that is present maD plants, and 
whldiisataigetoftbeherbldde,to 
a form that is insensitive to the her- 
bicide. In every other respect the 
plant is identical A typical plant car- 
ries 20,000 genes, most of which we 
do not understand the function of. 

Genetic engineering of plants in- 
volves adding two or three genes to 
this complement of 20,000, and the 


genes that are added are extreme- 
ly well understood. I do not believe 
the statements we so often hear that 
“we cannot predict the conse- 
quences of our actions”. Wb can pre- 
dict them very welL We can also 
predict the consequences of large 
scale application of agrichemicals, 
and I know which I prefen 

Is this technology signficantly 
different from traditional plant 
breeding? Yes. Is It worryingty dif- 
ferent? No. In fact if s better: It’s 
more precise, if s easier to control, 

it enables one ta trite the properties 

of a plant more directly towards a 
specific goaL 

Contrary to popular belief, there 
are no tomatoes out there in stores 
with fish anti freeze genes in. But I 
would be unfazed if there were. 
After all, every time we eat fish we 
eat a lot of fish DNA and it doesn't 
seem to have done us any harm so 
fan 

When we eat tomatoes we are 
eating material that carries disease 
resistance genes that have been 
bred in from mid relatives of toma- 
to, and perhaps 2,000 other genes 
unavoidably brought in at the same 
time that are not the same as in the 
cultivated plant This is a much less 
well controlled exercise, with less 
easily forseen consequences, be- 
cause we don't know what these 
genes are. Nevertheless, the human 
population continues onward and 
upward. 

We have always been making 
substantial changes to tiie environ- 
ment through agriculture, and not 



every chang e has been a disaster. 
Fbr example, it is quite unnatural to 
grow potatoes, tomatoes and sun- 
flowers in Europe. These are Amer- 
ican plants. Doubtless they 
displaced many local varieties; so 
what? It is irrational to fetishise 
transgenic plant technology as a 
technology where protracted public 
consultation is required. Wby not 
also have a public enquiry every time 
a new fungicide or insecticide is re- 
leased? 

There’s an irony about the com- 
plaints about engineering herbicide 
resistance. The worst possible out- 
come about which alarms are 
sounded is that the herbicide resis- 
tance wfll “get out” and give rise to 
“superweeds” But without the re- 
sistance gene in the crop, the her- 
bicide would not be applied If it did 
get out, so that the weeds were also 
resistant, we would simply revert to 
the status quo ante, and the herbi- 
cide would not be used. 

This is surety precisely the out- 
come that opponents of herbicide 
use are seeking. It is also precisely 


tiie outcome that the herbicide man- 
ufacturers would wish to avoid; the 
last thing they would wish is for 
farmers to have to appty their com- 
petitors herbicides fix* weed control 
So they have an incentive to insist, 
on sensible use. 

What about consumer choice? I 
think the realistic answer is that 
most food products will potentially 
derive from GM plants, but in the 
same way as there is'an organic shelf 
in the store, there will be a “non GM” 
shelf. It is tragic that the organic 
movement has adopted the view that 
no GM food can be regarded as or- 
ganic, since GM plants are the most 
realistic approach to reducing agri- 
chemical applications. 

Ultimately, whether GM foods 
quality as organic is a theological ar- 
gument I, and I think most sensible 
consumers, wfll prefer agriculture 
based on genetics to agriculture 
based on chemistry. Genes are a lot 
safer than organ ophosphates. 

Jonathan Jones is a professor at the 
Sasnsbury Laboratory, Norwich, 
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How to liberate the people of Britain 


MYSUBJECT is the way we run 
our country. The Thatcher 
years were about the financial 
empowerment of the citizen 
through share ownership and 
other measures, while Repre- 
sent programme of constitu- 
tional refi^mte about matching 
that with the political empow- 
erment of the citizen. 

Britain probably now leads 
Europe in our modem business 
structures. But we’re far behind 
almost every other fire democ- 
racy when it comes to the open- 
ness and structure of our 
politics. It’s time to catch up. 

We have our first “fair votes” 
election within a year - for tiie 
European Parliament And this 
autumn, the Jenkins Commis- 
sion on the Voting System win 
recommend a proportional vot- 
ing system for the House of 
Commons to be put to the 
British people in a referen- 
dum. 

The Government of Britain 
will never be the same again 

The onus is nowon those of 
us who believe in reform to set 
out why we believe, and to set 
out the big picture of the kind 

of society we are trying to build. 

We should be prepared 


allow communities to experi- 
ment with new ideas. Take the 
idea of elected mayors. I have 
some doubts about these. But 
I believe the risks could be 
worth taking if they lead to 
more awareness and account- 
ability in local politics. At tiie 
local level, we should be pre- 
pared to use referendums 
much more often to give local 
government wider powers of 
expenditure on capital pro- 
jects, subject to certain safe- 
guards, provided they had first 
obtained the agreement of then- 
voters in a referendum. 

But increased limited use of 
direct democracy at a local 
level does not mean that we 
should leave our representative 
System as it is, because our 
electoral system does not pro- 
vide for majority rule as democ- 
racy is meant to require. Most 
of the time, it lets the strongest 
minority rule. Po lling experts 
predict Labour could win the 
nod: election, even if they get 
less votes than the Tories -just 
because their votes are in the 
right places, and the Tories’ 
aren’t' 

It is very odd. The 2 lst cen- 
tury voter marches down the 



Podium 


PADDY ASHDOWN 

Extract of a speech by the 
Leader of the Liberal 
Democrats to the Westminster 
Forum, London, yesterday 

aisle of their new supermarket 
polling station on election day. 
What do they see? Twenty 
brands of washing powder. 
Thirty flavours of soup. Party 
kinds of microwave meaL But 
at the ballot box onty two choic- 
es of government 
Think about it. How should 
a true socialist have voted at the 


General Election if Peter Man- 
delson was their Labour can- 
didate? Or a pro-European 
Tory in John Redwood’s seat? 
Or an anti-European in Ted 
Heath's? 

There are huge numbers of 
people in Britain who look at 
ballot papers and find no can- 
didate to reflect their views. 
And there are many more who 
have no candidate to vote for 
who stands a chance of win- 
ning, and therefore feel they 
have no way of making their 
vote count 

Does our electoral system 
ensure all significant minorities 
are fairly represented? No. 

Proportional representation 
is the politics of inclusion. It’s 
about giving people a chance to 
vote for what they believe in. 
Some say PR will mean weak 
government John Majoi; of all 
people, had the gall to Haim this 
in Parliament last week. PR, he 
said, leads to governments 
which are “unstable” and “un- 
certain”, “coalition, compro- 
mise and indecision”. Even, he 
said, to governments “ham- 
strung by small religious par- 
ties”. Not like his then! 

All governments are coali- 


tions. What PR actually leads to 
is not weaker government, but 
more considered government, 
open coalitions, without the op- 
portunity for a government 
elected with minority support 
to railroad through proposals 
which lack broad, popular sup- 
port. We would not have had ei- 
ther the poll tax or rail 
privatisation under PR. 

And government should con- 
centrate on providing less ac- 
tive, but more effective, 
administration. Government 
that steers, but doesn’t itself 
row. I do not believe we need all 
100 of the ministers we have 
now. It is absurd that the num- 
ber of ministers has increased 
while the number of civil ser- 
vants has shrunk. It should be 
a principle that the number of 
ministers does not exceed a 
tenih of the number of MPs. Wfe 
don’t need them. 

What does all tins add up to? 
It can be summed up in a 
single sentence. 

Our aim is a Britain built 
around a single concept - that 
of ^ the powerful free citizen, 
living in a strong community 
and supported by an pwAhiim * 
government. 
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So did I kill Diana? 





David 

Aaronovitch 

It doesrtt matter who 
gets flie blame. The real 
villain is the current 
epidemic of credulity 


I sn't all this Diana conspiracy staff 
a hoot eh? A hit upsetting for the 
femmes maybe, but anyone else 
watching last week’s TV 
programmes dealing with the 1997 
crash, including a hilari ously 
acrimonious debate between two rival 

documentary makers, will have been -at 

d the very least - entertained. And if one of 
these shows failed to live up to the 
highest sta n dards of investigative 
jou rnalis m, well so what? The fact is that, 
for most people, conspiracies are great fun. 

Unless, hke me, you happen be part of 
one. I discovered only last week that I am 
involved in a pretty big plot, and it’s made 
me feel rather nervous. I happened upon 
it when- m one of my peruxirc bouts of min- 
gled vanity and insecurity - 1 was search- 
ing the Internet for mentions of, et; mp And 
there I was. Mentioned twice in what the 
authors described as “simply a study of wbo 
controls public opinion in Great Britain”. 

This project conducted under the aus- 
pices of something called Radio Taiam 
. asked ilseffi^Who is behind itan? Wbo are 

■ f the people who (tetermine what is watched 
on television and printed in the newspa- 
pers?” and went on, “This is not so easy a 
strnfy because a great many of the people 
concerned operate in the shadows. And 
even m the case of those whose names are 
known, what is known about their back- 
grounds and their connections? ^fery fittie.” 
And who are they? Tfes, you’ve got it “Fbr 
this reason, very few people in Britain are 
aware of the huge influence over the 
mass media exercised by a certain ethnic 
minority, namefy the Jews ” 

Hefofidfy Radio Isiamsets aboutthe dff- 
fkruft business flrxfbefol: 

Ifwmgrtort wtt fawn? hi ghlighted mdi ridnatg 

of Jewish cmgmitysettaig then: names in ■' 
bold type. Not aH of the names in question 
will seem obriouslyJewish; it has been the 
habit of Jews over the centuries to change 
their names, adopting those which bat 
i blend with the populations of the countries 
in which they have settled." 

[My grandparents, illiterate peasants 
that they were, presumabfyxnade the mis- 
> take of adopting the kind of name - 
Aaronovitch -that was very popular in the 
East End at the turn of the century. 
Unfortunately for their sinister plan, it 
turned out that the East End was foil of . 
other Jews. Foiled again!] 


“Where persons with mm- Jewish names 
are designated as Jewish, the reader can 
rest assured that extensive research has 
established them.” And, reassuringly; my 
colleagues Donald Madntyre and Hamish 
McRae do not appear on the list Neither 
does the proprietor of this paper; Tony 
OTteflly - though I have my suspicions. I 
mean, what would a Jew landing in 
Cork call himself in order to “blend in”? 
Netanyahu? 

Now, some conspiracies are less popu- 
lar than others. It’s a bit of a fashion thing, 
and since the Holocaust the taste for Jew- 
ish plots has subsided a tad. And this could 
be because everybody has become a little 
more aware of the possible link between 
suggesting that Jewish people were in- 
volved in a conspiracy, and the subsequent 
ilHreaJtment of the race so accused. But this 
awareness had taken a very long time. 

In 1039 a chronicler nmrn» pfRo duK tiS (or 
Ralph the BaUD told the tale of bow, 30 years 
earlier the Jews of Orleans in France se- 
cretly persuaded the Muslim prince of Cairo 
to pull down the church in Jerusalem con- 
taining the Holy Sepuldire. Apparently they 
had b ribed a fugitive serf and sent him to 
Cairo wife letters in Hebrew written cm thin 
parchment strips bidden inside the iron 
of his staff, urging them to perform the 
destruction. 

The story got out and. according to Ro- 
dulfus: “Once they knew this the Christians 
throughout the whole world decided unan- 
imously to drive the Jews from their lands 
aiKltities. Some were put to the sword, oth- 
ers were drowned m rivers, and many found 
other deaths ... After this very proper 
vengeance had been taken, very few rfthem 
were to be found in the Roman DLe. West- 
ern] world.” 

The same thing happened periodically 
over the next nine centuries, with Jews ac- 
cused of ganging up with lepers and the 
Moslem king of Granada to poison wells 
(thus causing the Black Death), and- a hun- 
dred and fifty years ago - of getting together 
and plotting world domination. The minutes 
of that supposed meeting were, of course, 
the infamous Protocols of the Elders of 23on, 
which are also thoughtfully provided by 
Radio Islam on its website. 

. What has all this got to do with Diana? 
Though Secrets Behind The Crash was coy 
about who might have shone the wholly 
speculative military flash-gun in the eyes 
of MHenri Paul on the last nigfatin August, 
others detect the hand of Mossad, the Is- 
raeli secret service. Some Arab journalists 
actualfy suggest that the marriage of the 
world’s third greatest Christian icon to a 
Muslim would have been intolerable to 
world Jewry. Mr Fayed has not himself 
blamed the Jews, preferring (as far as I can 
tefl) to implicate a jealous anti-Muslim 

Bri tish flg fflhliHhWAn t- 

But it doesn’t realfy matter who gets the . 
blarne. The reaPrahnecfioh between 
Dianagate and Aaronovitchgate is, Ibelieve, 
the current epidemic of credulily Sixty-four 
per cent of Americans are said to believe 
that aliens have been contacting people on 
earth, abducting them and probing their 
anuses. Books that claim that the world is 
full afhuman/alien hybrids sell in their mil- 
Eons. TV programmes lend credibility to 
weird theories, such as The Ehce On Mars 
(constructed by alien civilisations and cov- 
ered up by Nasa), to faith healers, to 
ghosts, to mumbo jumbo of all kinds. The 
pyramids were built fay spacemen, dogs 
know when their masters die a continent 





Police tackle a protester outside the Palace of Justice in Paris this week 


away the Bible has a secret axle which pre- 
dicted the assassination of Rabin - but not 
this year’s Eurovision song contest winnec 
Therein as Frederick Crews points out 
in this week's New York Review cf Books, 
a vast amount of money in all this - Whit- 
ley Strieber’s Communion (the abduc- 
tfonist classic) got an advance of a million 
dollars. But it is afitir bet that the publishers 
and executives, who commission and print 
this tosh, do not believe any of it themselves. 
When was the last time you spotted a se- 
nior newspaper or TV exec consulting a 


feith-healei; having his or her bouse exor- 
cised, or -at a dinner party -opining that 

Stonehenge was the work of Venusians? 

No, Ihey just print it, transmit it, and take 
the money or enj qy fixe ratings - over 12 mil- 
lion watched the Diana programme, a 
huge figure for a Current affiurs” show. Whi 
can’t help wondering whether; had ITV ex- 
isted in the llth century we might not have 
had a trailer read in that booray, doomy 
voice: “Toni gh t What shadowy forces may 
have been b ehind the destruction of the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre last year? 


Jack Guez 

Wbo was this man, and what was in his 
staff? Watch The Secret Behind The 
Sacrilege on ITV tonight!" 

Tb6h begets more tosh. Suspendyour dis- 
belief here, and why should you retrieve it 
there? So a world in which Diana can be 
murdered by MI5, and a world in which 
Nasa can covers certain evidence of alien 
existence, is a world in which 1 got together 
with the Chief Rabbi and Mossad to plan 
this misleading article. And where some- 
one else might just decide that I deserve 
to be punished for it 


Right 
of Reply 

MARY LOUDON 



The writer rebuts 
criticism of 
performers and 
audiences at the 
Hay-on-Wye 
festival 

FOR io DAYS at the end of 
May more than 40,000 de- 
scended upon the border 
town on Hay-on-Vtye, home 
to 1,100. They filled hotels, 
B&Bs and campsites for 
miles around: they ate and 
drank, they walked on the 
hills and along the Wye; 
some fished, some cycled, 
some browsed in local shops. 
All came to the Festival. 

Last Tuesday, Michael 
Glover wrote in this paper 
about the foolishness of 
those who go to Bay, and the 
vanity of the performers - as 
he has done repeatedly in re- 
cent years, although he and 
his delightful family have 
been guests of the festival, 
staying in beautiful accom- 
modation nearby and driving 
one of the official cars he 
professes to despise. 

This year's attack was 
astonishingly vituperative. 
Writers were “a HatrtnahJft 
chat-pack”, readers an “ig- 
norant” bunch of pension- 
os. Let them jump in a lake, 
he wrote, “and may a thou- 
sand Excaliburs be poised to 
receive their tenderest 
parts.” 

The Festival takes place 
in a jumble of marquees on 
a school’s playing fields. 
Everyone, performers and 
audiences alike, eats in the 
same tent, walks through 
the same puddles, stays in 
the same B&Bs, chats in the 
same sunny courtyard. 
Never have I seen solevei- 
ling and unpretentious a set- 
ting for such a mixed group 
of people, such scaling down 
to size of the few egos there 
are. 

As a writer wbo has been 
hicky enough to appear five 
times at the festival, I find 
audiences wefl-informed, in- 
telligent and friendfy. The 
Festival is celebrated, en- 
joyed, loved, by those who 
run it, patronise it, profit by 
it or perform at it How sad 
for Michael Glover that be 
still feels unable to join in. 



KARL MILLER, editor and crit- 


TUESDAY BOOK 
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e of his study of the Utera- 
■e of duality: Foes accuse 
n of duplicity, editorial bal- 
es can look Eke that Several 

iters he espoused turned on 
a He speculates on their 
isons in his “editorial auto- 
graphy", a sequel to his first 
lume of memoirs. Rebec- 
’s Vest Dark Horses ends 
h the editor lying on his bed, 
riling with his “coffee- 
loured ivory netsuke , re- 


DARK HORSES: AN EXPERIENCE OF LITERARY JOURNALISM 
KARL MILLER. PICADOR, £16.99 



Mi He musters a muted 
ckie: he is Caliban, at last 

• ■ * -i m* a wiQfYr/* 


has almost worn off 

But not quite. This book 
strives to re-create something 


* — — r — 

(jitor and teacher 

ontours of culture 
jflxal, political ~aF 
edicates it “to the 
ave published”: a 
stable, including 
Jhyr Conor erase 
: igsley Anus, VS 

^ ^ ~.» >1Hm 


hurry abandoning Leavis and 
Cambridge, and going over to 
the enemy: London, the 
media. The young man sur- 
vives, sporting the same chips 

on his shoulder He says be is 

vain, unprogrammatic, with a 
republican, Scottish, Labourite 
bent Time and teachi n g have 
made him less iconoclastic 
than he was at The Spectator; 
the New Statesman, and - 
dramatically - at The Listen- 
er. Miller traces his editorial 
antecedents back to 1802, to 
Francis Jefoey’s Edinburgh 
Review. Like Jeffrey he’s a 
severe Scot, pitting the En- 
lightenment against the 


singing ‘The house was filled 
with airs that hurt not,” says 
Caliban, “and it seemed like 
hofy ground, though for from 
clerical ground, or holy- war 
ground.” How far? A gathering 
offriends- Republican friends 

- in Belfast in the Seventies. 
Miller acknowledges himself 
as the occasion's “sentimental 
monoglot over-interpreter”, 
but he wont let go his abiding 


joy at this inclusion. He talks 
of camaraderie but celebrates 
outsiders. Duality again. 

Martin Bell, who con- 
tributed to the London Review 
qf Books, has moved from 
“balanced, dispassionate, ob- 
jective” journalism to a “jour- 
nalism of attachment”. Miller 
se ems to concuc A practical 
man, he knows that respons- 
ible criticism and journalism 


Craig 


with 




the institutions of culture. 

Even in retirement, MEler 
r emains reckonable. As a 
young writer; I knew he was 

the editor to send things to. As 

a middle-aged editor I regard 
him as a star to take beanngs 
from, if not to steer by. what 
snakes his memoir uneasy 
reading is his double stan- 
dard. He forgives Amis, 
Naipaul and O’Brien for opin- 
^hficondonns in writers in 


anigfooutwi&sto^^* 
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whom he to a 
vestment The stockbroker 

3^^ ^author ofDoricHora* 

cwnes over as a malcontent 

He allows himself one 
epiphany- “that night mfre- 


Frances 

d of an 

was like 
■ 


ceffidhwith Seam®. - 

TteHast with the Irish fiddle, 
SSoipes. redtetions and 



Seamus Heaney: camaraderie with outsiders 


dear spaces for creative, as far 
political, action. The dynamics 
of working for his four journals 
propelled him towards “at- 
tachment”, especially in the 
Thatcher yews, with the 
founding of the London Re- 
view o/Boofes, Miller’s (Mary- 
Kay Wllmers's, and Susannah 
Clapp’s) indispensable legacy. 
In Miller’s journals, the sense 
of deliberate design was com- 
pelling. LRB controversies 
had the delicious sense of hav- 
ing been choreographed. 
Storm clouds were gathered 
by a deliberate band; the thun- 
der and lightning mi ght go on 
for weeks. 

Dark Horses is cobbled to- 
getfaec Miller cannibalises his 
North cEffe lectures, introduc- 
tions and journalism. It is no 
doubt good ecology to recyde, 
but journalism and lectures 
are different inland from bodfc- 
writing, unless the book is a 
mere collection of journalism. 
The pace of Doric Horses is un- 
even. MiGerwante to reflect his 
multifarious concerns - Eric 
Cantona, Richard Rorty, 
Richard Crossman, Fanny 
HilL He should have started 
from memory making those 
risky juxtapositions which 
were the news of Modernism. 

Almost-revelations tease 
us:itfsstffinotdearwfayM31er 
left the LRB. He sets out bare 
facts but doesn't flesh them 
out I wish he had; it was an im- 
portant creation and depar- 
ture. Perhaps we’ll never hear 
the foil story from the horse’s 
mouth. TO leave him on Ms 
bed, netsuke in band, gazing 
out of the window; and beyond 
it, to the deep blue air ... 

Michael Schmidt 


TUESDAY 

POEM 


FRESH SIGHS 
FOR SALE 

BY ALAIN BOSQUET. 
TRANSLATED BY SAMUEL 
BECKETT 


Fresh sighs for sale! 
Prime doubts a peony! 
Scowls going at a loss! 
When Fm sold out 111 go 
far from me and these 
among 

be bom again: 
a mango warm from the 
bough, 

a more than feline kiss, 
a few objects without 
name. 

Fresh hopes for sale! 
Prime sooth a penny! 
Smiles going at a loss.' 
Bargains, bargains in and 
(Hit of reason! 


Our poems today 
and tomorrow come 
from the latest batch 
of Poems on the 
Underground. The 15 
poems by major 
modem European 
poets, which will 
appear in London 
tube carriages 
throughout June and 
July, mark the British 
presidency of the 
European Union. 
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British Sovereigns struck 
by the Royal Mint zoeigh- 
ing nearly a quarter ounce 
of 22 caret Cold are in 
superb condition are being 
offered for sale at £ 98 j 00 
including VAT and P&P. 

Apply in writing indicat- 
ing haw many and which 
type you require using our 
freepost service or you can 
register your requiremen t s 
by phoning or faxing tm 
01621 891858 to confirm 
your allocation. Do not 
send any money until 
notified. All major credit 
cards accepted. 

Office horns 
Mon-Fri 9.00am-530pm 
The Collector, Freepost, PO Box 335, MaldonJEssex. CM98UP. 
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John 

Titchell 


JOHN TITCHELL was a fine 
draughtsman. A simple approach, 
very straight, intense observation, 
bent on finding out what he needed 
for bis wort He worked rather 
slowly W methodically. There was 
an obsessiveness in bis work, no 
flourishes. The drawings were tight- 
ly structured and strongly designed 
and composed, constantly looking, 
sifting and selecting. 

His sequence paintings were 
original like the roan. He would 

make four versions of the same sub- 
ject from morning to sunset or 
through the seasons and arriving on 

site as earty as 6 o’clock in the room- 
ing. i know of nobody who used 
colour in his manner Completely 


He creates a 
parallel which 
embodies both a 
reality and an 
idea, like a poem 
about light 


unphotographic, his work trans- 
lates and sifts his visual experience. 
He creates a parallel which embod- 
ies both a reality and an idea. Like a 
poem about light 
Titchell was affectionately known 
to afl as Titch, but was in fact rather 
tail He was born in Kent in 1926. He 
served in the Army during the Sec- 
ond World War and saw something 
of Germany and India. He talked a 
lot about India and always wanted 
to return. He said the experience 
profoundly affected his attitude to- 
wards colour and he was amazed by 
the light and its brilliance. He hked 
the Indian people and developed a 
taste for Indian food and he would 
travel miles to a good restaurant 
My wife and I visited Tttch on the 
day he died. We had a wonderful af- 
ternoon visiting Egerton House, 


where it had all begun in a sense - 
a dilapidated old Georgian house in 
the Kent countryside rented in turn 
by a n umb er of artists, inchiriing 
-fitch (in the late fifties), Campbell 
Bruce and Jacqueline Stanley and 
myself; we returned afterwards to 
Titcfa and Audrey’s for c a k e and tea. 
There was no indication of what was 
about to happen, as he looked so 
welL We were planning a visit to 
Somerset. During our conversation 
he was reminiscing about Sdcig) Art 
School where oiro friendship began. 

Sidcup was an experieice which 
he maintained changed his life. The 
Principal, J. Robinson (Robbotohis 
students), made a lasting impression 
on Titch by his calm, patient man- 
ner to young pupils of 14 years of age. 
He also met a young Buskin Spear 
and Robin Guthrie who Titch said 
was a gent, both excellent draughts- 
men and painters. 

Under their guidance he gained 
entrance to the Royal College of Art, 
where he was taught by Rodrigo 
Moynihan, Card Weight, John 
Minton. Colin Hayes, Robert Buhtesr 
and others, all professional painters. 
His appetite for art was insatiable. 
Music, literature, films, painting 
and sculpture - where better a 
place to encourage and nurture this 
appetite than art school 

I believe that Titch m turn was re- 
paying a debt for the treatment he 
had received at those schools, for 
when he became a teacher himself 
he was to become one of the finest 
and most conscientious of all his gen- 
eration. He taught in a number of 
art schools, principally Hornsey, 
Walthamstow and Maidstone. 

His teaching was direct and sim- 
ple. Critical of weakness, he coun- 
tered this with sound advice as to a. 
remedy and was quick to praise and 
to encourage effort and hard work, 
to guide his students to a fuller un- 
derstanding of their work and prob- 
lems. He had no ambition to become 
a full-time teacher He did not want 
that kind of safety “It would stop me 
working if I had a cushy number” He 
also maintain ed that he wanted to 
spend his time teaching students, 



Titchell at home in Kent: Tt would stop me working if I had a cushy number’ 


not in meetings and on committees. 

In the late 1950s, he and his fam- 
ily moved to the countryside and in 
the early 1960s found their home in 
PlucMey, where his wife Audrey 

plan and h rnild Bi<> garden 

which became such a central and im- 
portant theme in Utah's work. It is 
a beautiful garden, just as exciting 
on a small scale as Great Dixter or 
Sissinghurst. The garden, the 
Kent landscape and the coastline 
around Folkestone and Hytiie were 
his ins piration. 

He was dogged by 21-health for the 
last 20 years of his life, suffering 


heart problems. These he refused to 
recognise and continued to work as 
regularly and as hard as ever before. 
Sadly in his fife be did not receive tiie 
recognition he deserved. 

He loved creative people and his 
friends included musicians, writ- 
ers, composers, painters, sculptors 
and potters and people from every 
walk of life. All of them were capti- 
vated by his charm, his work and his 

stories, for he was (me of the great- 
est of yam spinners, some true, 
some invented on the spur of the mo- 
ment He occasionally struck a lyric 
vein that became poetic. Fbr exam- 


ple his description of the tea tent at 
Canterbury Cricket Week - “the 
clicking of bat to ball and the steam 
of the tea urns and the wheelchairs 
and the hats. The polite applause 

ming! i»d with gpnrtp riaekmg nf 

false teeth filled the ain" Such imag- 
ination and observation. 

He was a great family man, en- 
joying his grandchildren, and indeed 

all rfiflrirpn, cthop bp. was infinitely pa- 

tienfc and he never lost his touch with 
the young. He gave the greatest at- 
tention to his students and their 
problems, possessing that rare grace 
of seeming to have all the time in the 


worid to fisten and to advise. He loved 
to argue and converse on any sub- 
ject, to be devil’s advocate. He would 
argue against his own argument in 
order to prolong a discussion. 

We all in our lives have had some 
good and some bad luck. Tike many 
lam sure, I thought it my good luck 
to be friends with John UtahdL 

Fred Coming 

John Titehefl, painter, bom Cran- 
ford, Kent 6 August 1926; ARA 1986, 
RA 1991; married 1947 Audrey 
Ward (one son, one daughter); died 
Ploddey, Kent 11 May 1998. 


Professor Alan Milne 


ALAN MILNE was a distinguished 
political philosopher whose achieve- 
ment is ail the more remarkable be- 
cause he was totally blinded in 
military action during the Second 
W>rW War before he had even begun 
university study. 

Most university teachers of polit- 
ical theory are historians who ex- 
pound the work of great thinkers of 
the past Just a few are genuine 
philosophers who take a critical ap- 
proach to the classical texts and add 
their own contribution to the subject 
Alan Milne was one of that select 
band. 

He was bom at Marlow in 1922 and 
educated at the Dragon School Ox- 
ford, and Uppingham He enlisted in 
the Army immediately on leaving 
school in 1 939 and served first in the 
Royal Artillery and then in the Com- 
mandos. It was when leading a 
bridgehead commando in Germany 
in the spring of 1945 that he was hit 
by a sniper’s bullet which blinded 

him. 

After receiving training for the 
blind at St Duostan’s, he became a 
student in the Department of Gov- 
ernment at the London School of 
Economics. He was of course unable 
to read fin- himself and there were 
no audiobooks in those days, but a 
number of his fellow students took 
it in turn to read books and articles 
to him. He married one of those de- 
voted readers, Anita Littiestone, 


while still a student He completed 
the undergraduate course in 1949 
and went on to research far a PhD, 
which he gained in 1952. He was then 
awarded a Commonwealth Rind 
Fellowship to continue his studies far 
two years in the United States. 

After a brief period back at the 
LSE as an Assistant Lecturer he 
was appointed in 1956 to a Lecture- 
ship in Social Philosophy at Queen’s 
University, Belfast Since the post 
was firmly in philosophy rather than 
social studies or politics, he felt it was 
incumbent upon him to become 
thoroughly proficient in philosophy, 
which he did offhisownbat 

He found himself attracted to 
post-Hegelian Idealism, which was 
regarded by most of the Oxford 
philosophers as having been refut- 
ed by G.E. Moore and the disciples 
of J. Cook Wilson. A notable excep- 
tion, however; was R.G. Coding- 
wood, who continued the Idealist 
tradition in his own inimitab le 
way and who came to have a con- 
siderable influence on Milne’s 
development 

At Belfast Milne’s success as a 
teacher and author led to his being 
promoted toa Readership and then 
to a personal Chain He left in 1975 
for Durham, where he held the 
Chair of Political Theory and Insti- 
tutions until his retirement in 1987. 
Hfa wife Anita died of cancer in 1985, 
having been for all those years his 


“indispensable helpmeet”, to quote 
tiie words of her successor; Susan 
Elfcan, who had Ekewise been one of 
Milne’s readers in bis student days, 
and whom he married in 1986. His 
tribute to her in his last book shows 
that sbe too was an indispensable 
companion. 

Milne's first book, The Social Phi- 
losophy qfEnglish Idealism (1962), 
was something of a pathbreaker 
in inducing students of political 
thought to go back to FJEL Bradley, 
TH. Green, and Bernard Bosanquet, 
and to attend also to the American 
Idealist Josiah Royce. In later years 
Milne came to see that the moral and 
pnHfirfll thought, nf thg thing En g lish 
writers was flawed, altough he con- 
tinued to feel a debt to Green. 

The best-known of Milne's books 
is Freedom and Rights (1968), in 
which he goes against the stream of 
fashion which understands free- 
dom as amply a negative concept 
(the absence of restraint). Milne, 
like the Idealists, wanted to add a 
positive idea, but where they 
talked, of self-realisation be used the 
more intelligible notion of self- 
determination. His discussion of 
rights drew some valuable distinc- 
tions and was followed up by two fur- 
ther books. The Right to Dissent 
(1983) and Human Rights and 
Human Diversity (1986). 

He continued to write after re- 
tirement and, a couple of months 


ago, published Ethical Frontiers of 
the State. Margaret Thatcher's 
claim of having “rolled back the fron- 
tiers of the state” prompted MDne 
to marshal his thoughts on the 
question of wbatstould be the fron- 
tiers of the state. They are given 
within the framework of a system- 
atic moral philosophy and range be- 
yond ethical questions to indude 
helpful analysis of mapy political con- 
cepts. He planned a sequel and had 
completed the greater part of it, 
which will be edited for publication. 

U nlike his admired Green and 
Bosanquet, Milne expressed his 
thought in beautifully dear lan- 
guage, which made him an excellent 
teacher He was universally liked 
for his friendly sanguine tempera- 
ment and his sympathetic care for 
his students. 

D. D. Raphael 

Alxm John Mitche&Mibie, social and 
political philosopher bom Mar- 
low , Biidtinghamshire 30 April 1922; 
Lecturer, Queen’s University, 
Belfast 1956-65, Reader 1965-73, Pro- 
cessor qf Social Philosophy 1 973-75; 
Professor qfPohtical Theory and In- 
stitutions, Durham University 1975- 
87; married first Pauline Wood ( two 
sons, two daughters; marriage dis- 
solved 1949), 1 949 Anita Littiestone 
(died 1985; two sons, one daughter), 
1986 Susan Elkan; died Oxford 24 
May 1998. 



Richard Jaeger 


RICHARD JAEGER was known 
as a forthright arch-conservative 
Bavarian CSU politician, a man of 
principle who did not compromise, 
and a politician to his fingertips. He 
was prominent among the first gen- 
eration of post-war German politi- 
cians. Elected to the first Bundestag 

in 1949; he remained a member 
until 1980. 

The Bavarian Party (BP), for 
decades a significant force in 
Bavaria, sought to embarrass 
Jaeger by attempting to make po- 
etical cap ital out of the fad that he 
was bom in Berlin rattier than 
Bavaria. However; both his pa rents 
were Bavarians and he came from 

a long fine of southern Ger marw i H is 
fcther; Dr Heinz Jaeger; was direc- 
tor of the Munich city insurance at- 

where Richard attended the presti- 
gious Maximilian Gymnasium. 



On matriculation Jaeger studied 
law at the universities of Munich, 
Bolin and Bonn. As a Catholic he 
remained loyal to the CathoBc youth 
orga ni sa t ion and the Catholic stu- 
dents' body when others were de- 


fecting to the Hitler Youth and Na- 
tional Socialist Students Corps. He 
qualified as a lawyer in 1939 only to 
find himself in the army for the du- 
ration of the war. 

Remarkably his war service, as 
artilleiy NCO in the Wsst and in Rus- 
sia, (fid not prevent him from con- 
tinuing his Ic^al studies. Aftera brief 
incarceration as a prisoner of wax; 
he returned to Munich, gaming his 
doctorate at Munich University in 
1947. He joined the new Christian So- 
cial Union (CSU), the Bavarian wing 
of Christian Democracy in 1946 and 
gained entry into the Bavarian civil 
service. He served as mayor of 
Eichstatt 1948-49. 

FTotn the start of his parliamentary 
career Jaeger made his mark as a ro- 
bust exponent of Bavarian interests 
and conservative values. Among the 
causes he championed was the 
re-introduction of the death penalty 
more rigorous law enforcement. 


tougher sentences for sex offenders 
and opposition to pornography. 

Despite his popularity in conser- 
vative circles, his legal mind anri his 
relative youth, Jaeger did not get 
promotion under Chancellor Ade- 
nauec Perhaps one of his problems 
was rivalry with Franz Josef 
Strauss. Both were Bavarians, both 
were Catholics, both had attended 
the same school and both had 
served in the artillery. Two years 
younger; Strauss had been promot- 
ed to officer while Jaeger ended his 
military career as an officer cadet. 

One would have expected that 
Jaeger’s more subdued style and 
temperament would have found 
favour with Adenauer rather than 
that of the more flamboyant Strauss. 
Jaeger bad to be contented with the 
consolation prize of election as one 
of the five vice-presidents of the Bun- 
destag, an office he held from 1953 
to 1965 and 1967 to 1976. 


He also served as chairman of the 
powerful parliamentary defence 
committee, 1953-65, and as such he 
had considerable influence on the 
development of West Germany’s 
new armed forces established in 
1955. He was strongly in favour of 
political control of the armed forces. 
In this he both s u pp or t ed the De- 
fence Minister; Franz Josef Strauss, 
and later Kai-Uwe von Hassel, 
against the military, and sought 
more power for his committee. He 
also argued that the German forces 
should be equipped with n uclea r 
weapons. 

In 1963 Konrad Adenauer retired 
and was replaced as head of gov- 
ernment by Ludwig Erhard. Jaeger 
had hopes of a ministry. Firstly, 
Erhard was also a Bavarian. Sec- 
ondly, Jaeger supported him on his 
pro-American stance as against 
the “Gaullist” position of many 
Bavarian politicians. Jaeger had 


served for many years as President 
of the German Atlantic Society. 

His reward came in 1965 when Er- 
hard formed his second ministry and 
a p p o i nt ed Jaeger Minister of Justice. 
This was a hollow victory for Jaeger 
as the government of “rubber lion” 
Erhard was brought down in De- 
cember 1966. He was not included in 
Kurt Georg Kiesinger’s grand coali- 
tion of Christian Democrats and So- 
cial Democrats. His replacement 
was the very liberal Social Democ- 
rat Gustav Heinemann. Richard 
Jaeger’s last major post ramp as 
a surprise when in 1984 he was 
appointed head of the West German 

delegation to the UN Human Rights 

Commission in Geneva. 

David Childs 

Richard Jaeger, politician: bom 
Berlin 16 February 1913; married 
(one son, five daughters); died 14 
May 1998. 




Jones 


IN THE YEARS foBdwingthe Second 
Worid War; Geraint Jones explored 
tiie world of baroque music and was 
Influential in a return to 
an “authentic’’ performing style. 


from the press, he persevered, and, 
through several series of concerts 
as both conductor; and keyboard 
player; he demonstrated the validi- 
ty of these musical ideas. 

The son of a minister; Jones stud- 
ied at Caterham School in Surrey; 
and was subsequently a Sterndale 
Bennett Scholar at life Royal Acad- 
emy of Music. He volunteered for 
service m the Second Worid War but 
was rejected on the grounds of poor . 
h ealth. Determined to “do bis bit”, 
Jones made his dCbut as a hazpsi- 
chordistin 1940 at one ofDameMyra 
Hess’s National Gallery concerts, 
where he continued to appear on a 
regular basis until 1944. He soon be- 
came known as a virtuoso. 

Imme diately after the wag Jones 
launched into a series of concerts 
performing the complete organ 
works of Bach in London. This was 
a composer to whom he returned a 
decade later at tiie Festival Han, but 
to a mixed reaction. 

One reviewer said: “It is in re- 
source and in the handling of Alle- 
gros that Mr Jones’s performances 
exceL” Ten days later; the same 
newspaper (the reviewers were 
then anonymous) wrote: “As a 
player; Mr Jones has a dean tech- 
nique and an austere taste; his 
playing of the big Prelude in E fiat 
could only be described as 
antiseptic.” The epithet was not as 
unjustified as it mi g ht sound: while 
intellectually brilliant, Jones’s play- 
ing was not renowned for its emo- 
tional content Undeterred, Jones 
embarked on an annual series of 
organ recitals at the South Bank 
which ran for more than 30 years. 

Already married and divorced by 
the end of the Forties, Jones 
undertook many concerts for violin 
and harpsichord with his second 
wife, tiie violinist Winifred Roberts. 
Together they toured the werid per- 
forming neglected music of the 
baroque era. 

Winifred subsequently became 
the leader of the Geraint Jones 
Orchestra, which evolved from a se- 
ries of acclaimed performances of 
PurcelTs Dido and Aeneas with the 
soprano Kirsten Flagstad and the 
baritone Thomas Hemsley, con- 
ducted by Jones, in the opening sea- 
son of Bernard Miles's Mermaid 
Theatre in 1951. 

The now historic recording of 
this Dido and Aeneas - which in- 
cluded Elisabeth Schwarzkopf - 
was produced by Walter Legge for 
HMV and was the first of many 
recordings featuring muse fay Bach, 
Handel and Mozart Among them 
was the Italian version of Gluck’s Ai- 
ceste, also with Flagstad. Jones’s 
discs won the Grand Prixdu Disque 
in 1959 and 1966. 

By 1969 Jones was hitting rela- 
tive modern music With the pianist 
Stephen Bishop he championed ail 
of Mozart's piano concertos in a 15- 
month series at the Queen Elizabeth 
HaD in London. At the end of the final 
concert in April 1970, the artists re- 
turned to the stage to acknowledge 
the applause and tty way of an en- 
core repeated the slow movement of 
the C major Concerto GK467) but with 
Jones at the keyboard and Bishop 
on the rostrum. 

During the 1960s and 1970s Jones 
came to be seen as more of a musi- 
cal statesman. He was artistic di- 
rector of several festivals, including 
the Lake District Festival which he 
founded in 1960. Salisbury Festival 
(1973-77) and Manchester Festival 
(1977-87). But it was to the Kinfonan 
Concert Society founded in 1963 to 
provide a platform for outstan ding 
young artiks, that he devoted much 
of his time and energy. 

Hfo 35 yeare as director of the Kir- 
ckman Concert Society marked him 
out as a man with a great knack for 
spotting talented youngsters. 
Stephen Bishop was just one of 
Jones’s proteges. The singer Mit- 
sukoShirai and the pianist Harbmit 
Hod, and more recently the Emperor 
String Quartet, were other benefi- 
ciaries of the society’s largesse. 

Away from the platform Jones 
was very highly thought of as an 
organ designer Like Bach he was 
a connoisseur not just of music but 
of instruments, and he was involved 
in the construction of organs at the 
Royal Northern College of Muse, St 
Andrew’s University, tiie Royal 
Academy of Music and the Acade- 
my for Performing Arts in Hong 
Kong. 

A true W elshman fa mann er 
charac^ Jones forever had a twin- 
kle in his eye and had a mischievous 
sense of humour He adored smart 
cars, pretty women, and parties, 
where he was a shrewd people 

watehec He retained a large and as- 
sorted circle of friends until the 
very end of fads life. 

Tim BoQamore 

Geraint Iwan Jones, musician: 
bom Forth, Glamorgan 16 May 
1917; FRAM 19 54; Professor, Royal 

Academy qfMusiclBm-S^rnarried 

1940 MA Kemp (one daughter), 1949 

Winifred Roberts; died London 3 
May 1998. 
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Phil Hartman 
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‘Hi, Ym Troy 
McClure , you may 
remember me as 
thestarof . . / 


Hartman didn't warrant a huge 
mention. 

Yet Hartman contributed to 49 
episodes of the long-running cartoon 
series. He was the voice of Moses, of 
Undersecretary of State Evan 
Conovei; Of the fast- talking salesman 
I^yie Lanley of Homer’s inept lawyer 
Lionel Hutz and, most famously; par- 
trayed a fading celebrity, Troy 
McClure, who introduced himself with 
the immortal: “Hi, Fm Tmy McClure, 
you may remember me as the star 
of...” whenever he appeared in yet 
anoth er infomercial interrupting the 
Simpson family’s compulsive televi- 
aton-watching. There were similarities 
between the comic actor and bis vocal 
cartoon creation bid, considering bis 
late start in the world of show- 
business, Hartman’s star was very 
much in the ascendant 

Born in Brantford, a small town in 
Ontario, Canada, Hartman followed 
his parents and seven sihiingg first to 
Connecticut and then, in the late Six- 
ties, to Los Angeles. He often enter- 


tained sebooHriends with his imper- 
sonations of John Wayne, John F. 
Kennedy and Lyndon Johnson, but 
wouldn't make a career out of this 
skill until the mid-Seventies. He orig- 
inally studied graphic design and, 
when he wasn’t working m ad ver tis ing , 
created artwork for CrosbR StiBs & 
Nash and other rod: acts of the 


Theatre workshops offered an out- 
let and a release for Hartmaris acting 
abilities, and in 1975, he joined the 
Groundlings, a Los Angeles comedy 
troupe specialising in improvised 
sketches. While he was part of that 
ensemble, he met Haul Reubens, a 
comedian who would $ oa*i fashfon a 
new image for himself as the colour- 
ed and outrageous Pee-Wee Herman. 
The two collaborated on the script for 
the 1985 film PeeWfee’s Big Adventure, 
m which Hartman guested alongside 
his friend. 

Hie following yean . Hartman 
appeared in Three Amigos (featuring 
Steve Martin, Chevy Chase and Mar- 
tin Short) and joined the cast of NBC’s 
Saturday Night Line, American tele- 
vision’s number one satirical comedy 
show. The show had already provided 
the springboard for talents tike John 
Belushi, Dan Aykroyd and Chevy 
Chase, who had been part of its 
repertory cast 

Over the following eight seasons, 
Hartman’s uncanny ability for mimic- 
ry came to the fore as he lampooned 
everyone from Ronald Reagan to 
Frank Sinatra via Jack Nicholson and 
the television evangelist Jimmy Swag- 
gart The election of Bill Clinton to the 
presidency in 1992 provided Hartman 
with another chance to stone. His 
CBnton, complete with sincere, south- 
ern vocal inflections, proved so spot- 
on that the president had no recourse 
but to congratulate his impersonator 
Coincidentally, both played the 
saxophone too. 

From that point, Hartman’s career 
realty took off. “I started doing Clin- 
ton and then I was on the cover of TV 
Guide (America’s best-selling listings 
magazine]. I became a household 
name,” he later reflected. “I didn’t 
have to look for work any more. Work 
came to me. Lite a tremendous 
amount of commercials and voice- 
overs.” 

The smarmy delivery of a Hartinan 
character had often been used to 
introduce or narrate sketches on Sat- 
urday Night Live, ha 1990, while flesh- 
ing out The Simpsons’ rich array of 
cultural references, high- and low- 
brow, the show’s creator Matt Green- 
ing decided to hire Hartman to 



become the voice of has-been actor 
Bray McClure 

Having quit Satirday Night Live in 
1994, Hartman, who had become a.US 
citizen, could concentrate on The 
Simpsons and various small but lucra- 
tive appearances in movies such as 
Coneheads (1993. with Dan Aykroyd), 
House Guest (1995), Sgt BUko (1996, 
with Steve Martin) and Jingle All the 
Way (the poorly received Arnold 
Schwarzenegger vehicle of Christmas 
1996). 

By then NBC had found a suitable 
vehicle for Hartman's talents with the 
launch of the sitcom NewsRadio, in 
which he played Bill McNeal, a self- 
important radio announcer: The series 


never quite delivered the ratings the 
US channel expected and has not 
been shown on British television, pos- 
sibly because the format closely 
resembles Channel 4*s newsroom 
series Drop the Dead Donkey. Osten- 
sibly an ensemble piece, NewsRadio 
nevertheless often revolved around 
Hartman’s character and may now be 
cancelled following his death. 

Pierre Perrone 

Philip Edward Hartmann (Hart- 
man), actor, comedian, impersonator, 
scriptwriter, bom Brantford, Ontario 
24 September 1948; three times mar- 
ried ( one son, one daughter i; died 
Los Angeles, California 28 May 1998. 


Historical Note s 

Why did Elizabeth I 
never marry? 


“I WILL never many,” the fixture 
Elizabeth I declared at the age of eight, 
and, to the consternation of her subjects, 
the Great Queen kept her word. She even 
promoted the enft of virginity that was to 
form the substance of her legend. 

For four centuries, historians have 
peculated as to why Elizabeth sever 
married. In her own day, her decision to 
remain single was considered absurd and 
dangerous. A queen needed a husband to 
mate political decisions for her and to 
organise and lead her militar y campaigns. 

More important, she needed male bears to 

avoid a dvfl war between rival claimants 
after her death. 

There was no shortage of suitors for the 
Queen's hand, both English courtiers and 
foreign princes, and it was confidently 
expected for the best part of 30 years that 
Elizabeth would eventually many one of 
them. Indeed, althpngh she i nsis ted that 
she preferred the angle state, she kept 
these suitors in a state of permanent 
expectation and even lust This 
prevarication was a deliberate policy on 
the Queen’s part, since by keeping foreign 
princes in hope, sometimes for a decade, 
she kept them friendly when they might 
otherwise have made war on her realm. 

There were, indeed, sound political 
reasons for her avoiding marriage. The 
disastrous union of her sister Mazy I to 
Philip H of Spain had imposed an 
unwelcome foreign influence upon 
English politics. The English were 
generally prejudiced against the Queen 
taking a foreign husband, particularly a 
Catholic one. Yet if she married an 
English peei; jealousy ought lead to the 
formation of dangerous factions at court 

There were othei; deeper reasons few > 
Elizabeth’s reluctance to many, chief of 
which, I believe, was her fear of loang her 
autonomy as Queen. In the 16th centurg a 
sovereign was regarded as holding 
supreme dominion over the state, while a 
husband was deemed to hold supreme 
dominion over his wife. Elizabeth knew 
that marriage and motherhood would 
bring some erosion of her power. “I will 
have but one mistress here and no 
master” she told (he Earl of Leicester the 
man she loved more than any other and to 
whom she was close for over 30 years. 

She once pointed out that marriage 
seemed too uncertain a state for bee She 




Queen Elizabeth 1 (1533-1603) 

had seen several in her immediate 
family break down, including that of her 
own parents. 

Some writers, on the flimsiest of 
evidence, have argued that Elizabeth was 
frightened or incapable of the sex act, but 
it is more likely that she feared childbirth. 
TWo of her stepmothers, her grandmother 
and several aw ]iminianp«»g had died in 
childbed. Moreover; in pregnancy she was 
bound to lose her grip on affairs. 

Elizabeth’s father; Henry vnr, had had 
her mother; Anne Boleyn, executed for 
treason and adultery; her stepmother 
Catherine Howard later suffered the same 
fate. When Elizabeth was 14 she was all 
but seduced by Admiral Thomas Seymour; 
who also went to the block within a year 
for treason. Witnessing these terrible 
events at an early age, it has been argued, 
may have put Elizabeth off marriage. 

Elizabeth had to decide her priorities. 
There was no contraception in those days, 
and to risk an illicit pregnancy would have 
jeopardised her already insecure throne. 
A woman’s reputation was paramount, 
especially that of a queen who bore the 
title Supreme Governor of the Church of 
Rn gjiand. Marriage or celibacy were her 
only choices. Elizabeth was far too 
intelligent to compromise herself. The 
choice she made was courageous and 
revolutionary, and, in (he long run, (he 
right one for En gland. 

• From Alison Weir’s book Elizabeth die 
Queen (Cape, £18.99) 
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Royal 

ENGAGEMENTS 


The Duke of Edinburgh, 
Senior Drustee, attends a 
meeting of the trustees at 
(he National Maritime Muse- 
um, Greenwich, London 
SE10; as Patron, unveils a 
plaque to commemorate the 
founding of the Royal Nation- 
al Institute for Deaf People, 
London Wl; and, as Founder 
an d Chairman of the Interna- 
tional Trustees, the Duke of 
Edinburgh's International 
Association, gives a recep- 
tion at Buckingham Palace. 
Hie Queen Mother visits 
Queens’ College, Cambridge, 
to mark (he 550th anniver- 
sary of its foundation. Hie 

Duke of Jforfc takes the 
salute at the Royal Artillery 
Sunset Ceremony on Horse- 
guards Parade, London SWl. 
The Princess Royal. Presi- 
dent, the Princess Royal 
Dhist for Carers, visits 
aoucesterstore Carers Cen- 
tre and attends a reception 

at toe Parliament Rooms, 
Gloucester; opens the new 
pr omis es of the Haven Trust, 
Gloucester, and, as Presi- 
dent. Riding for toe Disabled 
Association, attends the 
Maisemore Group 25 th 
Anniversary event at Maise- 
more Riding Centre, Maise- 
more, Gloucestershire. The 
Duke of Gloucester, Coro- 
mission ei; English Heritage, 
attends the 1998 Annual 

Coimnissjoner’s Tour. 


CHANGING OF THE 
GUARD — 

The Household Cavalry 


Mounted jtegmwa**- 
theQueerfs Life 
Horse Guartte^^ 

Battafion Coldstream Gufflds 

mounts the Queen’s Guard, 

at Bucktogha® Palace, 
11.30am, band provided by 

the Scots Guards. 

JSES&r 


Birthdays 


Mr Tony Britton, actor; 74; 

Mr Edgar Evans, tenor, 86; 
Mr Michael J. Fox, actoi; 37; 
Mr Geraint Gruffydd, former 
Director, University of Wales 
Centre for Advanced Welsh 
and Celtic Studies, 70; Mr 
Jeremy Hardie, tkainwan, 
WH. Smith, 60; Sir Peter 
neatly former chairman, 
Commonwealth Games Fed- 
eration, 74; Mr Douglas 
Henderson MR Minister for 
Europe, 49; Lord Islwyn, for- 
mer MR 73; Mr Derek Hunt, 
chairman, MFI Furniture 
Group, 59; Sir Roger Hum, 
chair man , Smiths Indus- 
tries, 60; Miss Shefla Keith, 
actress, 78; Mr Peter El- 
foyle MR Parliamentary 
Undersecretary, Office of 
Public Services, 52; Sr 
Nicholas Lloyd, former Edi- 
tor of the Daily Express, 56; 
Mr Robert McNamara, for- 
mer US Secretary of 
Defence, 82; Mr Michael 
Mates MR 64; General Sir 
Geoffrey Musson, former 
Adjutant-General 88; Mrs ■ 
June O’Dell, director; Ayles- 
bury Vale Community 
Healthcare NHS Trust, 69; 
Mr David Ridgway, ambas- 
sador to Bolivia, 57; Mr 
Charles Saatchi, advertising 
executive, 55; Mr Peter 
Sanders, former chief exec- 
utive, Commission for Racial 
Equality, 60; Sir Douglas 
Smith, former chairman, 

Acas, 66; Vice-Admiral Sir 

Patrick Symons, former 

Supreme Allied Commander 
Atlantic’s Representative in 
Europe, 65; Mr David 
Trtyu gbto n, acto g 48; Col 
John TCfliams-W^me, Con- 
stable of Hariech Castle, 90; 

Mr Peter Wlson, chairman 

and chief executive, Gat- 
her Group, 57. 

anniversaries] 

Births: Leopold I, Holy_ 
RoTP an emperor; 1640; Peter 
the Great, Tfear of Russia, 
1672 ; Andrew Ramsay, 
writer; 1686; GeorgFnwlnch 

G rotefend,clas^and. 

cuneiform scholar; 1775» 
George Stephenson, locomO: 


tree designer; 1781; John 
Howard Payne, actor; play- 
wright and consol, 1791; Carl 
Otto Ehrenfried Nicolai, 
conductor and composer; 
1810; Elizabeth Garrett 
Anderson, physician, 1836; 
Lady Anne Isabella Ritchie, 
writer; daughter of WM. 
Thackeray 1837; Walter 
Weedon Grossmith, comedi- 
an and writer; 1853; Sir 
Henry HaSett Dale, neuro- 
physiologist, 1875; ELM. 
Delafield (EdmAe Elizabeth 
Monica de la Pasture), nov- 
elist, 1890; Cole Albert 
Prate; composer and lyri- 
cist, 1893; Robert Cummings 
(Charles Clarence Robert 
Orville Main C ummings) , 
actor; 1908. Deaths: Jan van 
Eyck, painter; buried 1441; 
William Lilly astrologer and 
publisher of almanacs, 1681; 
Pope Gregory XVI, 1846; 
George Payne Rainsford 
James, novelist, I860; 
Charles John Huflham Dick- 
ens, novelist, 1870; Sir Wal- 
ter Besant, writer and 
philanthr opist, 1901; Edward 
Moran, artist, 1901; Ugo 
Betti, playwright and judge, 
1953; WUfiam Maxwell 
Aitoen, first Baron Beaver- 
brook, 1964; Dame Sybil 
Thorndike, actress, 1976; 
Alexis Smith (Gladys Smith), 
actress, 1994. On this day: 
toe first Book of Common 
Prayer was issued to all dio- 
ceses in the Church of Eng- 
land, 1549; the French 
defeated toe Austrians at 
the Battle of Montebello 
Casteggio, 1800; Alsace- 
Lorraine was aimexed to 
Germany, 1871; the US 
heavyweight boxer James J. 
Jeffries beat Bob Fitzsim- 
mons, of Great Britain, in 
NewVbrk, 1899; the London 
Symphony Orchestra gave 
its first concert, 1904; 
Charles Bragsford-Simtii 
- and ChariesUhn became 
the first to pilot an aircraft 
across the jPhdfic (Califor- 
ma to Brisbane, Australia), 
1928; the Norweguin forces 
surrendered to Geimany; 

1940; the USS George Whshr 
vngbm, the first baflistic- 
missfle submarine was 
launched, -1959; in Britain, 

toe proceedings of the 


House of Commons weze 
broadcast live fra* toe first 
time, 1975. Ibdayis toe 
Feast Day of St Columba of 
Iona, St Ephraem, St Pela- 
gia of Antioch, Saints 
Primus and Ehlidan, St 
Richard of Andria and St 
Vincent of Agen. 

LECTURES 

National Gallery: Marion 
Carlisle, “Match of the Day 
GO: Botticelli, ffenus and 
Mars”, 1pm. 

Tate Gallery: Michael Rick- 
etts, “Warhol and Emotion: 
boredom", lpm. 

British Museum: Nicole 
Dooek, “Jewels of the 
Pharaoh”, 11.30am. 

National Portrait Gallery: 
Rebecca Lyons, “GJ. Yfetts 
and Ellen Terry: Pygmalion 
and the image", 1.10pm. 
Wallace Collection, London 
Wl: Miranda Neave, 

“Aspects of French Furni- 
ture", lpm. 

dinners" 

Inter-Parliamentary Union 

- British Group 

Mr David Marshall MR Chair- 

man. Interparliamentary 

Union - British Group, host- 
ed a dinner yesterday at 
One Great George St, Lon- 
don SWl, in honour of a Par- 
liamentary Delegation from 
the People’s Republic of 
China led by Mr Jiang 
Chunyun, Vice-Chairman, 
Standing Committee, 
National People’s Congress. 

Lqjeone Clinic 
Mr Dominic Grieve MP was 
the host at toe launch of the 
Help Campaign for toe Leje- 
une Clinic held yesterday in 
the Jubilee Room at the 
House of Commons, London 
SWl. The clinic , fra* the care 
and assessment of Down’s 
children, was launched two 
years ago at toe Hospital of 

St John and St Elizabeth, 
London NWS. Among toe 
guests were: 

Lady Banos ted? Pflebsr Dr SJl 
AUim llr Siam Hughes KP*, Or James 
Le flao; He* Ann Wducotcbe MP; 
Hme Berthe Loeune, Chamnan 01 
Trustees, Lqamfl Cfipiq Dr Peter 
Doharty; Vks-Cbaaniafl erf 'Qrotees: 

Or Magartt White. Vtce^aumnsn of 


Trustees; lin EBxebeth McKean, 
frutee; Mrs Curtate Beim, Dtreetoe 
Jerome L^Jcwne Medical Centre, Paris; 
Dr A Cole; Dr E Henabali; Dr E li±- 
maefai; Mr John Maples MP. 


CHURCH 

APPOINTMENTS 

The following appointments 
have been announced by toe 
Church of England: 

The Bev Gary Asfcey, Prior; Society of 
the Sacred Mission, Yfesssfl Rostrj Loo- 
duo: to be NSM Curate. AngaD Tbwn St 
John the EvangeCst (Soutljwarfu. 
Ccnou Wer Beflcx Pries-brClUBUe, 
Bbbopston, and Bristol St Andrew with 
St BaHtaototoew (BristoD: to be Item 
Hecftx; Bfahopston and St Antfcews 
diocese). 

The Rev Victor Barron, Team Bedoi; 
fOnsao and Rural Dean of Peofe CSafis- 
btsy): to be also Norw uridenti a r y 
Canon of Satisbwy Cathedral (same 
diocese ). 

Canon David Bartle, with permissioa to 
offloate cmnebester): to be part-time 
phnpinin, Qsislehurch Hwplh| (same 
Aocese). 

The Rev Ni^l Beeq Curate; BOtoo St 
John the Evangelist and St Lnke 
Otipoxi): to be Team Vicar; Moor Aller- 
loo with apodal respoositjffity fcr 
Alwootfley St Barnabas (same diocese). 
The Rot Dr Ian Cwtei; Vucar. HtatSey 
St Peter Olaocbester); to be Chapins, 
Hoyal Oldham Hospital (same Aocese). 
The Be* Maty Crameri, Deputy Direo- 

f/ir TbDOklgjCSl BAimHuhiiI 

and TYamhtg Scheme (Salisbury): to be 
Tteam Vicar; The Bewsqy Team lib 
istry (same ifiocesej. 

The Rct John Hey Prod a cerfPresen- 
ter BBC Radio Suffolk, with penmxsksi 
tO (St Krfmrm^ plHxry Bfld 

Ipswich): to be Rect or. Stmaimad 
(same diocese). 

The Bct lap Gorocrsafl, Chaplafa. Otd- 
v er ati es of M anchester qmwhw rtan: 
to be also Priestrio-Charge, Manches- 
ter St Joho Chrysostom Victoria Faifc 
<«»m« rfrfymrl 

The Rev Derek Grasby. Assistant 
Curate, West Bromwich St Andrew and 
Christ Church (UchfleW): to be Beeto^ 
Newtnu Heath All Saints (Manchester). 
The Bev Christopher Kefley, Curate, - 
Great Croaby St Paith CUverpooD: 
to be Assistant Coraie (Them Vicar 
designate), Swinton and Peafletxny 
(Manchestar). 

The Her ftriao McContag? Curate. 
Blackburn St Gabriel (Btachburn): to 
be Diocesan Vbnth Officer (same 1 
dtocesa). 

The Bct BID Moore, Cunte, Hobs 
Mofit OSirnringhttn): to be Vkaa; 
Dosihffl St Pni (same diocese), 

The Bew Duncen Weaws; Cnnde, Wht- 
losti St Mair (St iSbm): to be Teem 
Vieu; Beon» Wlw CSaUsbuy). 

The Rev Nirimbts wrighl. Them Vlcac 
Hbraester South East with special 
r encnribtty fcr Holy Trini^r with St 
Matthew (Worcest e r): to be Vicar, 
Inkberrow with Cookfafll and ffiagfam 
wife Dramaton (same tfiocese). 


APPOINTMENTS 

Mr fan Alexander QC, to 
be an Ordinary Bencher of 
Lincoln’s Inn. 

Miss Caroline Banks, to 
be Director of Consume’ 
Affairs, Office of Fair 
Trading. 
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Proceedings were not 
an abuse of process 


DISQUALIFICATION proceed- 
ings under section 6 of the 
Company Directors Disquali- 
fication Act 1986 would not be 
stayed as abuse of process on 
the basis that disciplinary pro- 
ceedings had previously been 
taken against toe respondent 
by the Securities and Futures 
Authority. 

An application by Ronald 
Aflwyn Baker for a stay of pro- 
ceedings brought against him 
under section 6 of the Compa- 
ny Directors Disqualification 
Act 1986 was refused. 

On 21 February 1997 the 
Secretary of State for Trade 
and Industry issued proceed- 
ings against 10 framer direc- 
tors of companies in toe 
Raringg Group, including Mr 

Rater, se eking ffigg nalifira tinn 

orders tinder section 6 of toe 
1986 Act The proceedings 
arose out of the collapse of the 
Barings Group in 1995. 

Mr Baker had been appoint- 
ed a director of Baring Broth- 
ers & Co Ltd in April 1992, and 
had been registered as a direc- 
tor by the Securities and Fixt- 
ures Authority (“SFA"). In Juty 
1995 the SFA suspended Mr 
Baker’s registration, and in 
March 1996 instituted pro- 
ceedings against him before 
toe SFA Disapfinary Tribunal. 

At an early stage of the dis- 
q naBflcatl on h pa rin g, aw appli- 
cation was made on behalf of 
Mr Baker for a stay of the pro- 
ceedings against on toe 
ground that to prosecute those 
proceedings would infringe (he 
principle of double jeopardy, 
since he had already success- 
tuBy resisted the proceedings 
brought by the SFA in wfaidi 
the same, or substantially toe 
sanie, charges had been made 
against him. 


Tuesday 
Law Repor t 

9 June 1998 

Re Barings pic; 
Secretary of State for 
Trade and Industry v 
Baker and others 
Chancery Division (Mr 
Justice Jonathan 
Parker) 5 June 1998 

Charles Hollander and Jasbir 
Dhdon (Fox Williams) Jbr Mr 
Baker, Elizabeth Gtoster QC, Mal- 
colm Davis-White and Edmund 
Nowrse (Treasury Solicitor) for 
the Secretary qf State. 

Mr Justice Jonathan Parker 
said that it was dear from 
Hunter v Chitf Constable qf 
the West Midlands Police 
[1982] AC 529 that the court’s 
inherent jurisdiction to pre- 
vent abuse of process in dvfl 
proceedings extended to cases 
where, notwithstanding that 
toe doctrines of res judicata 
and issue estoppel were inap- 
plicable, the circumstances 
were such that the issue or 
prosecution of proceedings 
would be vexatious or oppres- 
sive as amounting to an 
attempt to relitigate a case 
which had already in sub- 
stance been disposed of in ear- 
lier proceedings. 

It was iwt a prerequisite for 
toe application of that “collat- 
eral attack" principle that the 
decision attacked should have 
been one of a court of compe- 
tent jurisdiction. 

That was not to say howev- 
er; that the status of the pre- 


vious derision, and its rela- 
tionship G£ any) with the sub- 
sequent proceedings, were not 
important factors in deciding 
whether toe collateral attack 
principle applied in a particu- 
lar case. 

In considering whether the 
principle applied in the partic- 
ular circumstances of the pre- 
sent case, toe submission made 
on Mr Baker’s behalf, that in 
substance toe SFA was the 
Secretary of State in another 
guise with the consequence 
that in commencing disquali- 
fication proceedings toe Sec- 
retary of State could be said to 
be taking a second bite at the 
cherry, must be rejected. 

The SFA was a company 
limited by guarantee, and its 
disciplinary jurisdiction over 
its members derived from its 
rules: it was founded in con- 
tract, not in statute, and in 
that respect differed from the 
court’s jurisdiction under the 
1986 Act Moreover; withdraw- 
al of registration by the SFA 
only affected an individual’s 
ability to work fix: companies 
registered with the SFA and 
operating in the financial ser- 
vices sector; whereas a dis- 
qualification order under the 
1986 Act prevented an individ- 
ual from being concerned in 
the management of any com- 
pany during the period of dis- 
qualification. 

lb hold that the Secretary of 
State was, in effect bound by 
toe decisions of the SFA Tri- 
bunals would be to sanction the 
imposition of a restriction on 
her powers and duties under 
toe 1986 Act which would be 
inconsistent both with toe 
express terms and toe under- 
bong purpose of the Act 

Kale O Hanlon, Barrister 


GASCOIGNE, Gascogne 
| and Gasoome are aQ, 
according to the OED, 
obsolete forms of Gascon: 
a native of Gascony in 
south-western France. In 
1608 there were said to be 
800 Gascoignes at Dieppe. 

From that original 
meaning, the word came 
to mean; “anyone who 
resembles a Gascon in 


WORD S 

WILLIAM HARTSTON 

Gascoigne n. (obsolete) 


character; a braggart, 
boaster”. Smollett in 1771 
described some unfortu- 
nate character as: “a pea- 
cock in pride, in grimace 
a baboon, in courage a 


hind, in conceit a Gascoon” 
The word was also used 
for a kind of wine from 
Gascony. As long ago as 
1550, Freiris of Berwik 
wrote of “ane gallone fall 
of Gascone wine”. 

The derived word “Gas- 
conade” is a verb or noun 
meaning: (to indulge in) 
extravagant boasting or 
vainglorious fiction. 
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Where networking is child’s play 


You make your first friends in the schoolyard. Many women are now 
finding their first business contacts here, too. By Kathy Harvey 


A sk most professional 
women why they 
struggle back to work 
after childbirth and 
they nearly always 
mention fear of falling 
off the job ladder. Yes, earning 
enough to pay off the mortgage 
normally comes first but insecuri- 
ty about future status in the world 
of work lurks not far behind. 

Ttacey Posner realised the future 
would be uncertain when she left her 
job as a director with a PR and ad- 
vertising firm after her first son 
Joshua, now nine, was born. She 
planned to build up her own home- 
based business gradually with new 
clients. But the contract that gave 
her business a springboard into a 
much bigger league came sooner 
than expected - not via a profes- 
sional contact, but through another 
Mum on maternity leave. “I got to 
know her socially through trips to the 
local toddlers' gym dass our children 
attended, and die recommended me 
to the manager of Optiva UK, a firm 
which makes sonic toothbrushes. It 

is nnw nnp. nf my href rKpnte, and hat; 

been worth around £25,000 a year to 
my business," 'Dracey explains. 

The network of connections 
which brought Tt-acey her first big 
solo break is not as unlikely as it 
sounds. As more professional 
women in their thirties take time off 
to have babies, the chance of meet- 
ing potential business contacts 
through children has increased. 
Catherine Fitzsimmons, the man- 
ager from Optiva, had no reserva- 


tions about offering Tracey work 
after receiving a personal recom- 
mendation from a friend. ‘‘Women 
seem to underestimate what they 
will be talking about while they are 
on maternity leave and can be their 
own worst enemies in playing down 
their expertise. The Mum who in- 
troduced meto'D-acey, Kate Syins, 
had watched her organising the 
local parent-toddler group and was 
impressed to see how much press 
attention she got for its work and far 
its members’ magazine. I now do a 
lot more work through friends” rec- 
ommendations, and funnily enough 
the network is mainly female." 

It would be unrealistic and em- 
barrassing to loiter round the play- 
group in search of your next 
promotion. However the break that 
many women take to look after 
younger children can give them the 
breathing space to find a new di- 
rection, a luxury not on offer to many 
men. Jo Stewart was a software en- 
gineer with IBM until she moved out 
to rural Gloucestershire with her 
husband to run a family-owned, 
hotel and have children. “I kept in 
touch with colleagues at IBM 
through Christmas cards, but de- 
spite thfa I was lost to them in all but ' 
memory,” she says. “I was sur- 
prised to find that I felt a huge void 
after leaving the business world of 


London to come here. In some 
sense I felt I had lost a lot of the re- 
spect I had worked so hard to build 
up over the years." When the fami- 
ly hotel was sold after the birth of her 
third child, Jo began to look ro und 
for a new careen She had an idea for 
putting recipes onto a computerised 
database for businesses but no ex- 
perience of the mass cate rin g in- 
dustry *T was collecting my son from 
the local school one rainy afternoon,” 
she recalls, “when I struck up a con- 
versation, with another mum, Trida 
Bidmead, who had once been in the 
contract-catering industry before 
her own family arrived. We got to- 
gether and between us we have 
forged a successful business selling 
recipe software." 

The business grew to the point 
where it has now been sold to 
Granada, who employ Jo and Trida 
to produce the database for them. Jo 
admits, however; that she would 
probably never have turned into an 
entrepreneur unless having chil- 
dren had forced a change of career 
path. “I have proved that you can 
start all over again in something 
new. But although I altered course 
I never stopped thinking of myself 
as someone who worked." Many of 
her contacts were, she says, made 
while she was chatting with other 
pregnant women or new mothers. 


The need to network is drummed 
home to everyone setting up their 
own business, but some experts 
believe women are better at it than 
men. Jo Bond of Contis Consulting, 
which specialises in helpin g people 
to find new careers, says women are 
often more open-minded about bow 
they will find future work. “'When we 
ask people to make lists of everyone 
who might form part of their network 
women are more likely to mention 
people who might be categorised as 
less important than themselves, as 
well as those who are higher up the 
career ladder It could be the sec- 
retary in their office or the manag- 
ing director of a local firm. Men tend 
to focus more on those people they 
consider to be in positions of influ- 
ence, and are more likely to com- 
partmentalise their contacts." 

Networking is, she says, about 
gathering information that might be 
useful to you, and you will get 
nowhere if you decide in advance 
how you are going to judge someone. 
“When I worked for myself I got one 
of my most lucrative contracts with 
a large blue-chip company through 
a lady l knew who was a temporary 
secretary in the organisation." 

The theme is echoed by women 
like Ifracey Posner who have used 
their experience as mothers to fur- 
ther their own careen She argues. 


that there is no need to be pushy, or 
to panic about the future when you 
are just learning to cope with life 
with children. “There’s nothing 
wrong in spending some time talk- 
ing about nappies with other Mums 
for a while, and yonr brain certain- 
ly won’t atrophy just because you do 
that. At the same time you will 
gravitate towards other mothers 
with similar interests. Don’t forget 
that you may not get work through 
your own immediate contacts, but 
they might introduce you to some- 
one else. I think many women net- 
work unconsdousty, but you do have 
to be sensitive. Being friendly and 
talking about what interests you is 
always the best way forward.” 

The days also seem to be long 
gone when you had to don a suit and 
pretend you worked from an office 
block in order to appear credible. 
The increase in outsourcing, inde- 
pendent consultancy and laptop 
computers have all combined to 
turn home working into a common 


me where the meeting took place, 
and we have been working togeth- 
er successfully ever since." She still 
meets up with Kate, the mum who 
introduced her to Hacey Posner in 
the first place, and who went back 
to her job as a head hunter for the 
energy industry after her own ma- 
ternity leave. Thar new mum net- 
work is still in place. 

There is. a downside of course. 
One mother who decided to remain 
nam eless told how a business con- 
tact with a daughter in the same 
dass hardty spoke to her and refused 
to let their children play together 
once the business relationship wait 
sour “We disagreed over how a 
project was going to proceed and it 
was fairly easy to end the profies- 
sional connection. The onty problem 
was meeting each day at the school 
run. As I had made the contact in a 
social setting origmaltyit was rather 
ptnhar r aRsrng to find Uiyself faring 
an icy glare at 8.45am every morn- 
ing. On reflection, I may have rushed 
in too soon to make the most of a per- 
sonal contact without considering 
the fall-out” 

Perhaps it is no surprise to (fis- 


occurrence. When Hacey met up 
with Catherine Fitzsimmons to dis- 
cuss working for Optiva UKsbe sug- 
gested a hotel venue for the meeting. 
She was told not to bother: “I couldn't 
see what difference it would make, 
as long as the conversation was con- 
ducted in a professional manner;" 
says Catherine. “It made no odds to 


cover that playground and office pol- 
itics follow similar lines. But at 
least it is consolingto know that you 
don’t have to ma k e endless trips 
back to the office to visit old col- 
leagues in order to give yourself a 
fighting chan ce of a better career: 
Men might even start envying the 
opportunities that motherhood pro- 
vides. It's one dub they don’t have 
access to. 


JOYS OF 
MODERN 
LIFE 


1. VELCRO SANDALS 

by Hunter Davies, . 

AUTHOR - 


FORthepast2QyeaxsI _ 
haven’t worn shoes. Where 
do I go, that I need shoes? I 
wore trainers, aftvgysplain ! , 
white, whether going to file. 
Groucho Chib, while firing ■ 
in London, or walking up 
Grasmotx; while living in J 
Lakeland. In reaBynastyv^ 
weather; Imightpulon- 
some weffies, but mainly t 
lived in trainers . . - y 
• I swore l>y tbexmhoar 
cornty how casoaLbriftuuxt 
for wa lkmg, far better than , f 
those stupid walking boats 
which are so heavy. 

. The only criticism I: 
would accept about tramers 
was the pong. So what, I 
said. Then about five years 
ago, I began to get • * 

problems. Nothing to do 
with wearing trainers, . ; . 
certainty not. A spot of - 
arthritis which resulted in a- 
nasty growth, some sort of . ■ 
bunion thing on my big toe. . 
Triliners became hell to 



.. r *a 


Then I saw an advert in a 
mail-order catalogue fora 
new sort of walking sandaL 
Only £27, they said, halfthe 
retail price. 1 bought a pain 
They were so marvellous, I 
bought another two. . 

I have lived hit walking 





sandals for file past five 
years. They have these 
Velcro straps so I can alter 
them to give my bunion a 
bit of space. But they also 
happen to be enormously . 
comfortable, with their 
shaped soles, and 
enormously strong, tough 
enough for any Lakeland 
walk. I can go over rocks 
and through bogs, easy 
peasy, and not get soaked 
or bring back half the bog 
with me. 

Two years ago I went up 
Table Mountain in Cape 
Town in my sandals. I didn't 
mea n to. We turned up for 
the cable car but the queue 
was three hours. I said 
bugger this, Fra not 
waiting, and my wife agreed 
to walk with me. We got up 
in two hours, no problems. 

I adore my sandals. They 
are perfect for my needs. If 
only we could find such 
ideal supports for all our 
practical and spiritual 
needs as we travel through 
life. I can well understand 
why trainers are now so 
passe. Ugh. Nasty smefly 
things. Whs I realty in love 
with them for so long? 
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Brian is not a fan of Blair. ‘Same as the Tories,’ he says 


Continued from page 1 
some clubs where women who go 
out Sunday fundi time are known as 
“pudding-burners". The strippers 
aren’t in this week. Last week only 
12 people turned out for the stripper: 
Nobody I speak to thinks stripping 
is demeaning to women. “Do you get 
£80 for 20 minutes’ work then?" 
they ask me. Money is empower- 
ment They know this in their bones. 
These are the men, after all, who are 
being asked to work for a minimum 

wage of £3.60. “I wouldn’t get out of 
bed for £3.60 an hour. Fd rather get 

a shotgun and rob a bank every few 

months," says a man who I suspect 

would never rob a bank in his life. 

On the whole though, the men I 
talk to do not feel marginalised by 
the media because, as they say, 
they select their own entertain- 
ment They onty bqy newspapers 
once or twice a week because of an 
economy drive, and then onty for the 

football The older guys talk of the 
terrible hardships of the Thirties, 
when to be unemployed was to be 
half-starved. Now, tbeysaysmce the 
mines and steel industry hare gone, 
halfthe men in winking mens dun s 
don't actually work. It’snota™^ 

any more. There arejotebutth^ 


JODOBUUC *U**J«- 

narkets or as care assis- 
ere is a lot of that” 


Over and over again they tell me 
that women are taking over So 
what will they do? “Go fishing" 
laughs an out-of-work foundry work- 
er. “Its about time women did some- 
thing,” one guy explains. “The roles 
are reversed now, aren’t they? I read 
in my wife’s magazine that young 
women down South can get £20,000 
a year” No one here needs a socio- 
logical explanation of the effects of 

gfci haKfiMlin n u Hw nummg Awn ftfrn- 

dustry and the rise of the service sec- 
tor They live it every day. The old 
men talk of their children who relo- 
cate, who move far away to Barns- 
ley even Halifax for a job. 

Brian, a huge tattooed man, is not 
afanofTony Blair Nor are many of 
his fellow drinkers. “Same as the 
Tories,” they keep on saying. The 
minimum wage is not a ride issue 
for these men, it is the onty issue. 
After all, many of them describe 
themselves as “retired undefeated”. 
At first I didn't understand - they 
look too young to be retired, but 
these are the men who went through 
the miners’ strike and took the re- 
dundancy payments. “Some of 
them," say Keith Chapman, “the 
miners with brains got as much as 
£40,000- £60,000”, though many 
slipped through file neb Other men 
claimed disabilities and give me a 
wink when I ask what kind. 

A couple of than act hard and tell 
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Working men drink together as always. In Sheffield they’re resigned to their fete Term POston 


me that you onty get married so that 

your wife does everything. They do 
“nothing indoors and never wflT. Af- 
terwards their mates tell me that 
they are too frightened to admit that 
they do the housework. But these 
gtys are adapting. Their wives work, 
so they pick up file kids from school 
*T put the pots in the dishwasher and 
press the button,” they remark 
proudly. “My wife’s a nurse, she 
works shifts so Fve got to do it,” says 
a 38-year-old forklift truck driver. It 


is the men over 40 who find it hard 
to take but even they are re-think- 
ing. While the middle classes talk of 
downsizing and stress, how they’d 
like to spend more time with their 
families, these men have been 
forced to reconsider the role of 
work in their lives. 

“You can’t live in the past” says 
a forma- milkman for 35 years. *Td 
rather get up and hoover than go out 
to work at 6 o’clock. I can get up now 
and go out there,” he gestures to the 


surrounding hills. “You may Hiinv 
I’m daft but it is beautifuL.." 

“There will never be frill em- 
ployment in this country, we know 
that” says his older friend. like 
many men, be now sees more of his 
gra ndchi ldren than he ever did nf his 
own kids. A pensioner called Den- 
nis fetches his poems for me. They 
are about his eternal love for his wife 
and how everyone thought that 
after the war they would build a bet- 
ter countzy 


I do not meet a soul who does not 
accept that the roles between men 
and women have changed. Why do 
we assume that the motor of social 
change always comes from the 
South rather than the North? Some 
of these men have wives with three 
jobs who are l ea rni ng to drive, while 
they have no work and no can “The 
ones that catft change, they’re going 
to end up in the shit "These men are 
more flexible than anyone gives 
them credit fin; yet it is in their at- 
titude to work itself that I find the 
res i d u al definitions of masculinity 
that seem to be holding them hank 
Men’s work is bard physical labour 
They would rather work all day in a 
damp pit than work on a till in a su- 
permarket What they want is the 
physical proximity of other mm, the 
ca m a ra derie involved in moving 
parts of the earth. That is what they 
get here in the chib. They drink to- 
gether as if to remind th emse lves 
that they once worked together 
They stin eat the food that working 
men eat They like their pork butch- 
ers. “There’s nowt that comes out 
of a pig that you catft sell except its 
squeaL” They were pleased about 
BSE because it brought down the 
price of a steak. “It’s always been 

there, even 45 years ago I used to see 

the fanners shoot the wobbty cows." 

Who will look after these men? 

“TO took after each often” they keep 


saying, as if saying it enough will 
make ft true. Without the work that 
fostered the solidarity, they have to 
retyonincreasinglyfragmaitedso' 

dal networks. That night they could 
see a Phil Collins tribute band and 
later in the month watch the Eng- 
land vRomama match and get a full 
silver service five-course dinner for 
£12 a head. That’s good value. They 
like everyone else these days, are 


what they consume. 

“We don’t get many career 
women in here, S uzanne, ” says 
Kdtfa, yet no one I meet uses the 
phrase working dass. “What we 
get here is a good dass of person." 

But does the rest of the world 
care? Fbr no one talks anymore 
about good and bad or even 


w. uenwgrapuics, Ox aspi- 
ration, of fifestyie, of consumer pro- 
files. In the midst of all thig what 
happens to working men whose 
lives are not the ones they thought 
they would have, whose Eves are not 
loved but lost? “Ybtfve got to move 
on” was a phrase I heard repeated 
many times. But fully formed new 
identities don't just drop out (rf the 
sky- While the rest of the world 
mmres on, they watch and wonder 
and dutch their pints as if they, too, 
might be taken away, put just out of 
their reach like so many other of 

their expectations. 
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Aren’t they cute? Except when 
they’re trying to blow you up . . . 
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The use of dolphins 6y the US Navy has been known about for years, bat their role remains a secret. Below, a Soviet ‘kamikaze’ dolphin? 


Donald Tipton (above), Douglas CarOidge (below) 


' A" . Soviet special forces 
M diver is parachuted 
J from extreme altitude 
into; Sensitive waters. 
His secret mission is to 
JLese high-tech sonar 
equipment to locate a piece of valu- 
able military hardware that has ac- 
cidentally splashed down in the 
wrong place. In the event of meet- 
> ing an enemy diver, this Hero of the 
People is equipped with a weapon 
that will inject bis adversary with 
A 3,000psi of carbon dioxide and Hter- 
" ally blow him up. Sounds like a 
scene from a re-make of ZTnmder- 
boU? Well aQ this really happened, 
and it gets better The highly trained 
operative was a dolphin. 

The controversial use of dolphins 

and other sea mammals by the US 
Navy has been known about for a 
number of years, although the pre- 
cise extent and nature of their ac- 
tivities is still shrouded in military 
secrecy But details of the paraSd So- 
viet ^ developments in the field are 
only now starting to emerge, and 
they tell a literally fantastic Cold War 

story. They also beg the question as 

to whether the Americans have 
been doing similar things. 

) The idea of training airbo rne dol- 

phins, for example, seems incredi- 
ble. But conservation cam p aigners 
have heard the tale first-hand from 
the former Soviet naval personnel 
who trained the animals to “jump 
from heights of up to three kflome- 

tres to avoid detection. Other do^ 

“soldiers” were pitched directly 

from helicopters 50 ft above the sea. 

•Tf I hadrft seen the evidence my- 
self I just wouldn’t have believed it” 


Bizarre as it seems, dolphin ‘soldiers’ were parachuted from helicopters above the sea by 
the Soviet Navy and were the US Navy’s deadly agents in the Gulf. By John Davison 


sqys Doug Cartfidge, a dolphin con- 
sultant and front-line campaigner 
with the Whale and Dolphin Con- 
servation Society fWDCS). He has 
visited the highly secret naval base 
at Sevastopol on the Black Sea, 
home to the once-proud Dolphin 
Division, to advise trainers on al- 
ternative uses for their expertise 
now that both are surplus to military 
requirement While being shown 
around the unit's museum he saw 
a fob-size model of a dolphin wear- 
ing a parachute harness. 

“I was amazed at how open they 
were about the whole thing. But they 
are desperate for help,” says Doug, 
who once ran the dolphinarium at 
Windsor Safari Bark but has since 
campaigned for the release of cap- 
tive dolphins. He was even taken on 
exercise wifo foe few remainiDg mil- 
itary-trained animals. 

The unit is now part of the inde- 
pendent Ukrainian navy but there 
axe no funds to run it and a special 
ship usedto transport the animals 
was recently commandeered by foe 
Russian Navy. The unit has sold off 
most of its animals to make ends 
meet It has also gone into business 
with a private company to capture 
more than 30 Black Sea dolphins 
from the wild for sale to dolphinar- 
iums m several anmtries. 

The most controvers i al of its past 
activities was the training of “kfller 
dolphins” for use against enemy 
ifivers. The US has always strenu- 



ously denied that its animals have 
been used in this way, and even an- 
imal rights campaigners have been 
sceptical about the possibility of 
doing it A dolphin is so sensitive to 
distress signals from divers, they say 
that even if it were possible to get 
an animal to unwittingly kill once, it 
would not do the same thing again. 
The secrets of Sevastopol, however; 
show bow the Soviets devised a 
way of doing just this. 

A known use for dolphins by both 


superpowers was in guarding naval 
>n« tpiffltin ns IE an underwater in- 
truder was located then they would 
“report back” to their handlers, act- 
ing as an effective earty warning sys- 
tem. The Soviet “guards”, however 

would q»i* ry y ti tenhim plump nm the 
nose, which could be attached to any 
diver they found by simply nudging 
them. On the damp was a device, the 
size of a ping-pong ball, capable of 
injecting a high-pressure charge of 
COa into the diver’s body. This was 


activated remotely if a subsequent 
search failed to locate the enemy. 

It has also been reported that So- 
viet dolphins were trained to carry 
out “kamikaze” missions. Explo- 
sives were supposedly strapped to 
their backs and they were sent out 
to blow up enemy submarines. One 
estimate said that a total of about 
2,000 animals had died on such op- 
erations. Doug was told that a total 
of 300 animals had been “tested to 
destruction" in the Black Sea alone. 


The Dolphin Division was estab- 
lished in 1968, following the myste- 
rious sinking of the Black Sea fleet’s 
flagship in Sevastopol harbour. 
Apart from guard work, other uses 
indude search and recovery fol- 
lowing the test firing of navy missiles 
and torpedoes. Often these could not 
be detected using conventional 
sonar equipment - a dolphin’s su- 
perior system can penetrate up to 
a metre under the sea bed. 

It seems that Doug is not the onty 
one who finds this fascinating Last 
month foe WDCS detected an at- 
tempt to hack into its computers by 
the Pentagon. The US Navy had pre- 
viously asked for an advance copy 
Of a report into the trade in Black Sea 
bottienose dolphins, which used 
some of Doug’s research. The Amer- 
icans’ own Marine Mammal Pro- 
gram, also once a top-secret affair , 
has become more visible since the 
end of the Cold Wan Animal rights 
campaigners there, however; are 
cominced (hat (he foil story has still 
to be told. One former crvfllan train- 
er from the unit Haimc that killer dol- 
phins have been used by the US, in 
a wonderfully named “swimmer 
nullification program”. 

In 1994 foe navy announced that 
it was to pension off up to 30 of its 
dolphins, for sale to dolphinariums 
and leisure parks. There has since 
been a growing clamour for the an- 
imals to be released into the wfld and 
for the whole operation to be closed 


down. The issue has been the sub- 
ject of numerous legal actions and 
in the process quite a lot of infor- 
mation has come to light 

The US programme, known as 
NRAD, is based at San Diego, Cal- 
ifornia, and was established in 1959 
with a single dolphin for the purpose 
of conducting scientific research 
into sonar. By 1994 foe unit had 
grown to 123 animate including 20 
sea lions and several beluga and 
false killer whales used for recov- 
ering test-fire hardware from depths 
of up to 500 ft. At its height, the pro- 
gramme was said to co6t$8m ayeac 

Ihe first recorded use of dolphins 
on guard duty was in Vietnam in 
1979. The only other “operational de- 
ployment” that has been admitted 
involved five dolphins used to pro- 
tect navy ships in the Persian Gulf 
for eight months in 1987-1988 during 
the Iran-Iraq war The navy has de- 
nied that do l phins were used during 
the Gulf wan but it says foe animals 
have been used for mine-hunting. 

The most recent allegation of US 
military use came in February this 
year; aflsr the mysterious deaths of 
22 dolphins whose bodies were 
washed up on the French coast All 
had a neat, fist-sized bole on the un- 
derside of their necks. One theory 
was that the animals had been part 
of foe American naval operation 
sending warships to the Gulf at foe 
time of threatened militaiy action 
against Iraq, and hnH been killed 
after “deserting”, so their mission 
would not be discovered. 

Who knows? Given foe bizarre 
history of this hum of underwater 
warfare, anything seems possible. 


The war was over, but the nightmares were just beginning 


WE WERE never taught ^ 

^ 1 BaMiivmvMhers 


business friends m 

mostly Jewish, I actually beheved 

* ^e^^beingtou^tosave 

K^couWtft havebeenmore 

to 


entered 

had taken when they enrerw 
the most 

1 long time afterwards. 

-* for writoig^ Every 

timemyparentecam were 

car that, my 


to stay in rather than leave them on 

their own, to try and stop (he shout- 
ing _ bo physical violence, hut ver- 
bal horrors ... 

Because of the way my parents 
were, I had to sleep with my moth- 
er, my brother slept with my father. 

Two thing s used to annoy my 
mother tremendously: I had a 
co ugh, a psychological cough, and I 
had nightmares, and she’d get (togs. 
rd be moaning m»d raffing about and 
she’d say, “For God’s sake Beryl, 
keep star. 

X think - and talk- about death a 
lot and I encourage my children to 
talk about death. Hurt must have. 

something to do with all those years 

ago. with seeing the Belsen films. 

As far as my writing went, I Was 
ah^just making sense of every- 
thing That was the reason I start- 
ed writing: to make sense of what 
was happening in my ownhpme. So 
I fixed the fist six novels more or 
less around my own childhood. One 
artwoofthemhavegotita&mpris- 
in fosn, or German prisoners. 


revelations 

Beryl Bainbrjdge, philharmonic hall, Liverpool, 1946 


None oftfaem refers to the Holocaust 
or tiie Jews. 

I’ve been in some terrible argu- 
ments with people about those 
years, talking about the horror of the 
whole thing and bow people could do 
it and why My argument was - still 
is - that it's so much easier to 
blame one man. It wasn’t just one 
person but thousands who joined in. 

Had I come from a bappR joDy 
home, maybe Fd have been able to 
come home and say, “Hullo, isn’t it 
awful and sad?” But like any trau- 
ma- and inmy case Pm sure it was 
a trauma- 1 began to mergemy own 
background into foe Holocaust, to 
use my past instead of writing about 
tire Holocaust It was my own par- 
ticular nightmare: the voices in foe 

night, foe banging and Sfapctiog, and 

then the silence. 



It seemed to me that those films 
were like some image from 
nowhere, because nobody after- 
wards, or in the following years, ever 
“Wfcsirt ft temhtewhattheG^ 
mans did?" It was all shuffled aside. 
Nobocty went on and on about it It 
all began to fade into foe back- 


ground, except for those white ^j^e- 
tons bring piled up, foe bodies. 

Anything that you live through in 
your own time, at an impressionable 
age, becomes part of you. If you hap- 
pen to turn into a writer; those are 
the themes you hit on, so that you 
will always be writing about conflict 
and oppression. It doesn’t have to be 
torture, or killing people, but it has 
to hare deafo fa it, tint’s important 
It goes very deep, so deep that 
you’re not so aware of it You turn, 
in the end, more towards subjects 
that are to do with death. 

Myfirst book had a death in it, and 
foe second one. The third or fourth 
had a hostage situation in it Young 
Adolf was pointing out what might 
make people behave oddly. 

TWojears ago I went by train with 
my editor; Alice Thomas Ellis, to 


Poland to do some lectures, and we 
ended up in Cracow which is half an 
hour from Auschwitz. I never got 
there: they wouldn’t let me go, they 
thought it would upset me. I was des- 
perate to go there. I'm furious I 

never insisted. 

Cracow is untouched. The Ger- 
mans were about to blow it up, but 
foe Americans got there quite; so 
it’s medieval, with sloping roofs ... 
We got off the train and felt this ter- 
rible weight -of something terribly 
wrong. The camps were 12 or 15 
miles away so that the ashes, the 
smoke, must have stock to foeroofe 
of all those houses. 

I don't read Jewish literature 
any more. I haven't read camp lit- 
erature for years. I had many books 
on the camps, and about Adolf and 
the rise of fascism, and I read them 
and read them until I had children 
of my own. After that I found myself 
unable to open a book on it 

Tm now published in Germany 
and I went to Frankfurt Book Pair 
last year; but Tm uneasy about Ger- 


mans because of my generation. 
Every time I gave a reading of the 
last boo^EveryMonForHims^, 
somebody - young, old or middle- 

aged - would get iq> and 

pos of my book, Young Adolf, ’‘What 
do you think about foe Germans?” 
They’re all terribly anxious to talk 

about it But I used to look at eldeity 

ladies in foe cafes, with grand- 
children ... 

One doesn’t grow away from the 
influence of those Belsen films, be- 
cause it never stops. You might 
hare a period in your life, perhaps 
when you’re bringing up children, 
when you’re occupied solely with 
that It’s only afterwards, when you 
give some thought to the rest of the 
world, that you realise that in spite 
of the heart transplants, longer life 
and foe so-called poor hzmng wash- 
ing machines and cars and trainer 
shoes, what people do to each other 
has not progressed in the slightest; 
we’re just getting better at doing it, 
at pressing buttons and doing it - 
and that’s a terrifying thought 
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Most artists find success by 
carving out a niche in one medium. 
Others won’t be pigeonholed so ~ 
easily. By Andrew G Marshall 

IjivkuT 

and rule 
with the 


genre 

benders 


I s it a book, is a it CD, a music 
video, a film, a website or a 
postcard? No, it's Luke 
Sutherland. With the media 
breaking down into ever 
more niche markets, it is 
harder for new artists to achieve 
mainstream success: however; if 
they can work a variety of different 
media there is more chance of being 
heard. Sutherland. 28, is a prime ex- 
ample, considering himself both a 
musician and a writer: His band. 
Long Fin KDie, is a cult success, with 
John Peel placing one of its tracks 
in his top 10 favourite songs of the 
year. Now he has written JeRyRoU 
a muscular novel about men in cri- 
sis set against the backdrop of a jazz 
band touring Scotland. The book is 
scheduled to become a film nextyear 
Tve been writing for longer than 
I've been playing," Sutherland says. 
“I was in bands from the age of 18 
and sending stories to magazines, 
but the music took off first I start- 
ed writing Jelly Roll in 1990 but had 
to put it away until Long Fin KHlie 
had a van accident touring Sweden. 
I was thrown out of a window and 
broke a collarbone and shoulder 
blade and had a partially collapsed 
lung. Recuperating last year; I fin- 
ished the novel" 

“Books and music help each 
other along. Fm surprised that more 
of this has not happened. The only 
other person I know of who has had 
both out at tile same time is Nick 
Cave. Although I always felt I had 
stories to teQ, I could never find the 
voice. Until on my way to a lecture 
as a student, I want into the uni- 
versity bookshop and flicked 
through a short story by Janice 
Galloway, a Scottish writer; and the 
language blew me away. When I lis- 
ten to songs, I lock into the sound 
of the music, not the fyrics, and read- 
ing this book I found myself re- 
sponding to the rhythm of the words 
rather than the story. It was a 
quietly life-affirming moment." 

Sutherland is difficult to cate- 
gorise. *Tm adopted, my parents 
were white, and I have Afro-Amer- 
ican ancestry. I was born in London, 
moved to Humberside and then to 
the Orkney Islands. Fve also lived on 
the Borders and then Perthshire. I 
don't feel I belong anywhere, but I 
get a kick out of that" 

Another artist making waves on 
more than one front Is Jamie Di 
Salvio, who started as a film-maker 
and DJ but now, as Bran Van 3000, 
hasaTbp^sm^^IhinkinginLA”, 
and is touring Europe with Massive 
Attack. “While others are virtuoso 
musicians because of a particular 


love for the cello, I do music as a way 
of exploring my creativity, 7 ’ says Di 
Salvio. “AD. my media have a com- 
mon denominator, they are all at- 
tempts at getting to know myself 
better In many ways the different 
areas complement each other; the 
songs I have written are narrative 
based because I have been working 
on film scripts. I'm also playing 
with notions for a graphic noveL” 

Di Salvio decided to take the 
plunge into music during a stint in 
New York, where he was directing a 
jazz video: “It gave me $10,000 in cash 
and I hopped on the subway down to 
42nd Street and bought some studio 
equipment." The result is the CD 
Glee, whose style ranges from trip 
hop to ZZ Top: “I impose no walls on 
media and none on musical genres 
either." Jamie Di Salvio, who is the 
same age as Sutherland, believes his 
generation does not recognise 
boundaries: “If rd been around in the 
Fifties Td never have been able to 
make a record. Fm not a singer or a 
player so I wouldn’t have performed 
in night-dubs and an A&R person 
would not have signed me, so tech- 
nology has allowed me to make a 
record. There are people who have 
done great things by focusing on one 
thing their whole life and finally 
painting the Sistine Chapel or what- 
ever their medium, but my medium 
is all media.” 

It is easy to forget how we used 
to pigeonhole creative people. When 
Jane Asher wrote her first cake book 
no one was interested. “In those 
days actresses did not write; it was 
not the dime thing," says Ashen “No- 
body liked my ideas - they thought 
there were plenty of cake books. It 
was a real struggle to get it pub- 
lished; it took seven or eight at- 
tempts. How things have changed 
- actresses are always being asked 
to write something because they 
know a name will sell” Jane Asher 
is now a novelist too. Her second. 
The Question, is a well-plotted story 
of betrayal and revenge. 

When Sutherland is asked 
whether he wants to be both a mus- 
ician and a writer; he m akes a face. 
“I have an instinctive reaction 
against someone being known for 
one thing and branching out into 
something else, with the assumption 
that the something else wffl. be of less 
artistic merit - not a first choice.” He 
is honest enough to admit that he 
can be prejudiced against other 
multi-talented artists “It’s good as 
long as the quality is maintained. I 
must admit when I hear that a com- 
edian Eke David Baddiel has written 
a book, I'm guilty of thinking they are 



just trying to make more money." 

As a consumer, Jamie Di Salvio 
does not care about the background 
of the performers: “William S Bur- 
roughs was not a musician but I like 
his records, and there are moments 
now where non-musicians are start- 
ing to reach your heart with their 
records. I have the wild card. Al- 
though other people have studied 
jazz standards at Berkeley, where is 
the song that is getting my soul?” 

Although the costs of creating 
might have been brought down by 
new technology, marketing budgets 
have needed to rise dramatically in 
order to attract our attention. So it 


makes sense to find artists who can 
succeed across different media and 
spread the costs. Sutherland’s book 
carries an ad for his new music pro- 
ject Bows, and the record company 
is promoting the book on its website. 
“Excellence itself does not neces- 
sarily find an audience. Things which 
help get a book out to a wider pub- 
lic are increasingly important" says 
John Sadler publisher of Anchor 
Books, Transworld’s new literary 
publishing list However he believes 
Sutherland is unique: “Lyrics are a 
short event and to go from that to a 
narrative book is a huge jump. Al- 
though technical barriers to film and 


music have been swept away- the 
equipment is accessible and easy to 
use -writing a book is the same as 
it wasr 100 years ago.” 

Jelly Roil is being hyped as hav- 
ing more sex than A White Merc 
with Fins, more drugs than 
Trainspotting and more rock’n’roll 
than The Commitments . With the 
children of the multimedia age 
reaching adulthood, Sutherland 
could well be the vanguard of a new 
wave of artists who simply defy cat- 
egorisation. The tread will be ac- 
centuated when the new breed of 
Ultra-Super bookstores arrives here 
from the US. They stock not just 


RENAISSANCE PEOPLE: 
ARTISTIC - 
ALL-ROUNDERS 

IfersatQerockgods 
LEONARD COHEN C Beautiful 
Losers) and Bob pylan CDmmtu- 
taLboth produced acclaimed vol- 
umes of writin& while last year 
Ray Dames used characters Cram 
Kinfas ramgsas the baas for a noveL 
As well as more than a dozen dark, 
murderous albums with the Birth- . 

Fariy and the Bad Seeds, Nkk 
Cave has writfcoa novel And the 
Ass SawtheAngd. Captain Beef- 
heart, theman with the vocal range 
offoimahdah^ octaves, was a child 
art prodigy until her met Frank 
: Zappa at high schooL Since giving 
up his Mage Band, the Captain has 
returned to art, : exhibiting widely 
under his real name, Don l&nV&eL 



. Musical novelists \ 
ANTHONY BURGESS: The writerof 
A Clockwork Orange and Earthly 
Powers indndedasetting of Joyce's 


recent CD of his guitar music tad; 
critics reaching for the ear-plugs. The 
onfy novelist to coverhimselfm mn- 
sfoalgkxy has been Paul Bowles. 
His first novel The Shdtering Sky, 
didn't appear until 1949, by which 
time he already written most of 

theJLSO compositions, including two 
operas, that make up his oeuvre. He 
also helped to engineer the leg- 
endary meeting between Roffing 
Stone Brian Jones and the Pan 
Pipes of Joujouka. 



Serious comics 
BEN ELTON: writing novels and 
plays has increasingly displaced, 
comedy as his core activity -no bad 
thing tf his just-finished BBC series 
was anything to goby. He is joined 
in the league of comedians turned 
writers by Ardal O’Hanlon, David 
Baddiel and Rob Newman, along 
with Sean Hughes and Pauline 
MelviDe. 


Tve been writing for longer than Fve been playing,’ says Lake Sutherland, novelist and member of Long Fin Killie Rui Xavier 


books, but CDs, CD -Roms and tie- 
in theme merchandise from fiim$ 
and vkieos- along with food and cof- 
fee. So soon we'll be able to buy the 
latest products from Luke Suther- 
land and Bran Van 2000 under one 
roof, while refreshing ourselves with 
one of Jane Asher’s cakes. 

Jelly RoU' by Luke Sutherland is 
published by Anchor at £6.99, and 
his musical project, Bows, releas- 
es its CD in ike autumn. "The Ques- 
tion' by Jane Asher is pifolished by 
HarperCoUms at £26.99. Bran Von 
3000's CD, ' Glee ?, is out on 15 June 
on Capitol 



Oh, and then there’s... 
Bruce Dickinson, Iron Maiden 
singes formermeraber of the British 
fencing team and author of a science 
fantasy novel. .. Albert Camus, goal- 
keeper and intellectual... Damien 
Hirst, artist, video director restau- 
rateur ... Naomi Campbell model 
and “novelist”... ami the template, 
Brian Eno, anger songwriter com- 
poser producer avant-garde entre- 
preneur performance artist, 
conceptual artist, thinker seer 
prophet... 


The real super furry ani mals 


Wilde words, mild music 


POP 

JAMES RAMPTON 


THE WOMBLES 

REGENCY ROOMS, 
LONDON 


THE IAIE 1990s -where every- 
thing comes with inbuilt in- 
verted commas - is exactly the 
right time for a comeback by 
The Wbmbles. The audience of 
tweniysomething hipsters at 
the ultra-Cashionable Regency 
Rooms variety show in London 
last week obviously thought 
so. They accorded the super 
furry first live show for 

24 years a standing ovation - be- 
fore they’d even played a note. 

Astrendsetterewaltowniuie 

1970s retro-chic of everything 
from Saturday NigM Fever to 

platform shoes, you sometimes 

wonder why dedicated follow- 
ers of fashion can’t latch on to 



something fresh and innovative, 
rather than reheating a 1970s 
stew with ironic flavouring. 

Ebr all that, The VEbanhles (fid 
put on a storming show when 
they topped the bill last week. 
The show had up until that 
point been like a 1970s warm- 
up. Singer Jackie Chine had 
donned a Bacofoil jumpsuit 
pnd matching shoes to croon 
. die timeless Carpenters num- 


bec, “Caning Occupants of In- 
terplanetary Craft:", and a naff 
comedian called Frankie Tan 
had impersonated such 1970s 
icons as Stingray, Swapshop, 
Tbp Cat andThe Double Deck- 
ers. AD that was missing was a 
song from Leo Sayer (he’d 
been at the Regency Rooms a 
couple of weeks earlier). 

The kitsch host of the 
evening, Lenny Beige, gave 


The Wombles a suitably 
tongue-in-cheek b illing -- “You 
need a band to come back and 
show the kids how it’s really 
done. They influenced a gen- 
eration, and we’ve been recy- 
cling ever since. Fm gonna 
introduce you to one of the 
greatest bands ever ... ” With 
a build-up like that are you sur- 
prised the crowd went wild? 

Led by the ageless Mike 
Batt as Orinoco, The Wombles 
proceeded, as they say in the 
heaviest rock tirdes, to tear up 
the joint. Which was all the 
more amazing given that on a 
sweltering night they were 
dressed not only in rodent cos- 
tumes but hats and scarves too. 

After bringing the house 
down, there was excitable talk 
of The Wbmbles playing the 
spiritual home of all cult acts, 
Glastonbury. Anything Rolf 
Harris can do ... 

The Wombling Song' is re- 

releosed tins week. 


Classical 

Stephen Johnson 


BACH CHOIR, 

ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL. 

LONDON 

CHOOSING THE right words, 
said one composer; is half the 
battle. If so, Robert Walker 
fought that half of the battle welL 
From the long and, as Walker 
admits, “patchy" letter Oscar 
Wilde wrote from prison to his 
lover Alfred Douglas, he con- 
trived a fine, moving text, part 
narrative, part inspired ser- 
mon, packed with choice 
Wildean epigrams: “He who 
would lead a Christ-like life 
must be entirely and absolutely 
himself. Most people are other 
people; their life is mimicry, 
their passions a quotation." 

The musical result, De 
Profimdis, for baritone, chorus 


and orchestra, suggests - to a 
point- a composer determined 
to be entirely and absolutely 
himself. Walker turns his back 
on fashionable “isms”. Much of 
De Profimdis isn't so much 
post-modern as pre-modem. 

If the choral writing (ele- 
gant and obviously good to sing) 
echoes anyone, it is the young 
Gustav Holst. In the final bars 
cranes a quotation from Elgar’s 
Dream qf Gerontius: De Pro- 
fimdis was commissioned by 
the Bach Choir’s new musical 
director; David Hill, to accom- 
pany Elgar's masterpiece. 

At the opening, the soloist 
speaks Wilde's account of his or- 
deal at Clapham Junction, 
handcuffed on the platform in 
front of jeering crowds - the or- 
chestra Simply accom pany in g 

then brassfty evoking the mock- 
ing laughter. Essentially it’s an 
old device, but effective enough 

here - all credit to the baritone 

David Wilson- Johnson for de- 


livering it with such conviction. 

IfDe Profimdis bad all been 
on this level it could have de- 
livered quite a punch. But all too 
often the music seems ancillary 
to the words, sweetly gener- 
alised rather than rising to the 
heights of Wilde's visionary 
passion and bitterness. How- 
ever the performance, espec- 
ially from the Bach Choii; was 
fuU of feeling and with exem- 
plary clarity of enunciation. 

The same qualities were 
apparent in the choral singing 
throughout The Dream of 
Gerontius. The much derided 
Demons' Chorus had spirit and 
enough acrid colouring to sug- 
gest that these really were 
hellish hordes ready to devour 
lost souls, even if they were 

wearing Victorian dinner suits. 

This was David Hffl’s first 
concert as director of the Bach 
Choii; and it is obvious that he 
has made his mark. Good ptety- 
mg, too, from the Bournemouth 


Symphony Orchestra, as in De 
Profimdis - HHl isn’t just a 
choral conductor Both parts of 
Gtatmiaus were well shaped, 
with powerful dimaxes and the 
requisite sense of serene un- 
dercurrent in part two. 

Adrian Thompson was per- 
suasive in the title role - not 
searing^ powerful perhaps, 
but warmly human and espe- 
cially touching in moments of 
quiet intensity. Wflson-John- 
son, reincarnated as Elgar’s 
Priest and Angel of the Agony, 
was on stirring form. Jean 
Rigby’s Angel was disappoint- 
ing; Iwas aware of the sound of 

the voice, much less of musical 
Phrasing. Stiff, it was a perfor- 
mance to remind you what a 


English? Its first triumph came 
in DOsseidorf - not at the Birm- 
ingham premiere. We may 
cherish Elgar as a national 
institution, butii wasn’t always 
us who discovered his work 
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It’s life, 
but not 
as we 


it 


Lucian Freud has been called the 
; world’s greatest living realist 
: painter. But whose reality is he 
painting? Tom Lubbock isn’t sure, 
but he likes what he sees 


LUCIAN FREUD'S “Portrait on a 
Red Sofia" is various kinds of picture, 
but a portrait is not obviously one of 
them. It is, I suppose, a nude. The 
figure is a naked wo man, face near- 
ly averted, limbs akimbo, posed 
overthis piece affurnihn^m a most 
peculiar wgy, almost upside down, 
one hand placed on the floor; ODe foot 
over the back of the sofa. Ch; if you 
look-far an everyday life reading of 
this- pose it can only be a sex-posi- 
tion, though whether auto-erotic or 
with off-stage partner isn’t dean Or 
again, there are inkfingg of grand 
. narrative: imagine away tiie safe and 
y the room, and the woman becomes 
one of those nohie, plunging figures 
from a Christian apocalypse, like 
something out Rubens’ “Pall of the 
Damned”. But he doesn't often bring 
it off like this, 

“Portrait on a Red Sofa” is one of 
the 27 works inLucumPreiid: Some 
New Pointings , which opened last 
week at the Tbte Gallery; The idea 
itself is heartening: This is a small 
show of Freud's pictures from the 
last fiveyears or so, most of which 
- as the publicity elegancy phrases 
it - have “passed m to” private col- 
lections. IheTatedoeStft normally u 
do this 'sod of display. BOt ance 
Freud isift represented by aBritish 
gallery who might put Ins recent 
work on public show; the Tate has 
taken on the job. In otherwords, this 
i*'! is public service curating. 1 1 as- 
sumes, I guess rightly; that there is . 
| a public who will want, will need to 
I know the latest news from Lucian 
j 'Ifreud. 

What news is it? Nothing revolo- 
! tionary. Freud hasn’t found star- 
tlingly new models, as he did at toe 
; start of the Nineties with Leigh 
j Bowery and a very large woman 

' known as Big Sue. The paint has got 


* i 
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even more dotty, so that when you 
go up to a picture expecting to 
enjoy some brusbwork, you often 
find a granular moon-surface has 
accumulated, a heavy deposit which 
doesn't appear to correspond to 
what's depicted, just registers a 
much-corrected bit of anatomy. But 
there are some fantastic bits of 
painting, especially of dogs. 

What sort of news do you expect 
from Freud, though? His business 
is reality; everyone says so. He is 
“the greatest living realist painter” 
(Robert Hughes), or even “the only 
living realist painter” (John Russell). 
But if you fike the sound of that, re- 
member that reality is admitted 
„ into his pictures on very strict con- 
; ditions. It must, nearly always, be 
happening to his studio. And in a fac- 
toid way fee mam news here is that 
Freud's studio hasn't changed a lot 
frmn what we knew before. It stin has 
its bare boards and discoloured 
walls, still that worn, leather sofa and 
plain bedding. People are still com- 
ing in to sit, stand or lie around, 
dothed or naked, to be painted. 
The dog - the old greyhound^ - 
hasn't (tied. . 

Fretid (^>eiiites4^ the rules of. 
that by no means old genre, fife- 

painting T jfo-pfthTtmg ffwan^ pafet- 
iog people without apy motive other 
than the desire to paint people, 
where aflyou can say aboirt the mod- 
els is that tiKtyhe being painted It’s 
a modem practice, after all the tra- 
(fitiond ways of dang humans -nar- 
ratives, aflegcrries, everyday scenes 
- had come to feel phoney. If s a rad- 
ical reduction. BYeud has made this 
genre bis own, but it’s worth re- 
membering how odd its conven- 
tions are. 

It involves not asking certain ob- 
vious questions - as with several of 



‘Portrait on a Red Sofia’ by Lucian Freud. A nude in the classical style or unambiguous erotic v oy e urism? 


the pictures hare. Looking at “Girl 
in Attic Doorway” for instance, 
you’re not meant to ask: what’s she 
doing up there with no clothes on, 
her legs dangling out of a trapdoor 
at the top of the wall? Orwith “Pinto 
and the Bateman Sisters”: what 
are those two women doing bare on 
a mattress with that sleeping dog? 
Or with “Sunny Morning - Eight 
Legs”: whafs he doing on that bed, 
limbs akimbo, arm embracing the 
same dog, and why are there two 
more male legs poldng out from 
under the bed? At least, you’re not 
meant to think up a story behind it 
On the other hand, I don’t think 


you’re meant to fall back on the com- 
mon sense answer; either; that these 
scenes are simply studio construc- 
tions. artistic arrangements of flesh, 
dog, prop and background. No, they 
want to come over as some sort of 
real life. And they do. Freud doesn’t 
work like that other life-painter 
Euan Uglow; Uglowis quite up-front 
ab(ndhisstu(£ocanstructMns.InhK 
pictures, the studio is reduced to a 
blank, neutral^dtting. The models 
are pretty well anonymised. What 
you get are bodies, arranged. 

But Freud's studio is always an 
actual, particular place. His sitters 
are identifiable individuals (family 


and friends). His compositions are 
awkward - suggesting that the in- 
cident has some inconvenient ac- 
tuality independent of the artist’s 
whim. Tfet his scenes don’t look at all 
fike slices of life There’s no pretence 
that they're taken from the every- 
day lives of these individuals. 
There's no pretence that this place 
is anything but that strange no- 
man’s-land between fiction and ac- . 
tuality, an artists studio. 

This has a point, of course, or 
Freud has given it one. It becomes 
a form of concentration and isolation, 
a way of getting hold of and expos- 
ing the essential human thing, as 


apart from all social excrescences 
- a way of focusing on flesh, em- 
bodiment, mortality sheer human 
presence. But at the same time, 
those stubborn, realistic questions 
about what's going cm here can 
never realty be held at bay. Strain- 
ing between inarticulate drama and 
implausible verity Freud's scenes 
take on the aspect of solemn play. 
What are these people doing? 
They’ve come into his studio to 
take part in a weird existential cha- 
rade. “Who are you being, darling?" 
“Tm being stark human presence - 
isn't it obvious?” The studio itself 
then dramatises this play. It’s rot just 


Tate Gallery 


a studio, but a deliberately equipped 
theatre of bleakness. 

The charade continues, oblivious 
to its oddity and sometimes it be- 
comes simply comic. The intensity 
of the looking and the painting can’t 
overcome the preposterousness of 
the set-ups. Or it might be better to 
say that FYeud has feed his art with 
tensions (hat much of the time pud 
it apart, but sometimes come won- 
derfully together - images which, 
whatever questions you put to them, 
have an answer that prove them- 
selves real every way. I come back 
to “Portrait On A Red Sofa”. That is 
the good news here. 



When art is a dangerous 
ride back to childhood 



Left to light: Micnaei^. 


_ .j-senal painting work by Claudia Bose; a Kazakh nomad’s rug; and a bowl by Mary Rich 


Arsenal and Villa in the picture 
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in £36.000 on 
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for a single including h a ndb ook 
(£13 in advam^, £25 for a double in- 
cluding handbook (£22 in advance),. 
£8 for a single ticket during the last 
two hours of each day (without a 

handbook ifs stto £8), and children 
.under 12 with an adult get in free 

(0171-495 8743). 

AT THE other end of the _price 
range, with no reserve price over 
£100 an auction of 390 works from 
the studio of S4-year-old German 
winter Claudia Bose, who grada- 
ted from the Royal Academy two 
yeare ago. She is raising money for 
her forthcoming sabbatical in 

Berlin. : • 

Eightyper cent of estimates are 
£20 £JB® The auction is tomorrow 
(7pm), and the painti^ are on 
viewuotfi theft at theP roudGa lfay 
5 Buckingham Street, Straod, cen- 
ttul London - wfaere-Bose’s earlier 


solo show realised prices of over 
£3,000. Her portrait of a Jewish 
man, Golders Green, 30 by 22ns, oil 
on papei; is estimated at £100 (re- 
serve £40) in the sale (0171-839 
4942)'. 

THE FIRST-EVER fair dedicated to 
textiles - rapidly rising in value - 
opens with 50 dealers this week in 
London, the market’s hub. 

Among textiles for sale is a mid- 
20th century embroidered cotton 
wall hanging, 6ft by 4ft, from a 
RflMieh nomad’s yurt (hut) on the 
borders Of Siberia, where the Kaza- 
khs are a^ain herding their yaks 
and camels after fleeing to Mongo- 
Ua from the Russians. It is £1,000 at 
the stand of the Kew dealer Dermis 
Woodman (0181-878 8182). 

The Bah International Antique 
Carpet and Textile Art Fair is 
at Olympia 2, Thursday-Monday 


entry £5 (0171-710 2135). The adja- 
cent Olympia Fine Art and Antiques 
Fair is until Sunday (0171-370 
8186/8212). 

POTTER Mary Rich, trained by 
David Leadh in the earty Saties, has 
potted full-time in Cornwall for the 
past 36 years. Her porcelain bowls, 
which show Middle Eastern influ- 
ence, are glazed and fired three 
jwnflg. She applies Hcmid bright gold 
and other lustres. The bowls, rang- 
ing from i2-20in, £L40-£35O, togeth- 
er with a selection of her bottles and 
pots and porcelain by Emmanuel 
Cfoo^ and Mary V^gor; are fa Per- 
spectives miVceloiT^^ 

Guild of Craftsmen, Riverside Mill, 
Bovey Tracey until Sunday (10am- 
5.30pm seven days a week). In- 
quiries (01626-832223). 

JOHN WINDSOR 


THE 

INDEPENDENT 

COLLECTOR 


LUCY WOOD’S artworks can kill and 
maim. They are found objects - 
playground climbing-frames con- 
demned as uns afe. She picks them 
up in hired flat-bed trucks that she 
drives herself 

Spruced up and gloss-painted, 
they look harmless enough - like 
ethereal, drawing-board designs. 
But, whenever they are put on show; 
attortftonte mrnmt guard to stop riiil- 
ihwi — and adnRs-fmnri riirnh ing fin 

them. A glance at the M of genuine 

raaialtffts, riwylaywri alnnffwfe, is nc. 

naBy enough to scare them of£ “Fa- 
tality, head and spine injuries, 
damaged testicles, concussioft frac- 
ture, open fracture, fractured wrist 
and elbow, fractured ann and wrist, 
figured shin and knee, laceration ...” 

Wood signs indemnity agree- 
ments with the donors, focal auth- 
orities, promising that the 
dangerous playthings will never 
again be played on. Contractors 
who remove them from playgrounds 
are happy to let her drive off with 
them for nothing. And safety organ- 
isations have helped her to compile 
casualty statistics. But she is un- 
popular with manufacturers, who 
refuse to tefl her toe whereabouts of 
newly-condemned equipment 
Charles SaalcW bought for £8,000 
Wfaxfs early work, Can’fHay, Wbirt 
Play! - a trampoline with a sheet of 
glass where the canvas should be. 
That work led her to seek other; for- 
bidden objects that seduce the view- 



Lncy Wood, with *War Games’ 


er into wanting to use them. Con- 
demned children's climbing-frames 
fitted the concept, ready-made. She 
inserts strips of glass into them, to 
emphasise the danger. 

Wood, 29, a graduate of Camber- 
well College, London, says: “Tm 
playing psychological games with 
adults whose competitiveness prob- 
abty dates badtto the dqyswhen they 
played on such frames. Now; tiiey are 
faced with a dflemma - ‘Oh, but ifs 
dangerous*. Ifs a shock that makes 
thpm rfmfrfmt their competitiveness 
as adults. Some of them step back Eke 
children and lookpanfestricken.” 
She first dapped eyes on the 
tank- now entitled War Games ^ - on 
a bleak council estate In Romford. 

you could see was this tank on 
top of a hill, seemingly blasting the 

tower blocks. I thought to myself, 
‘What on earth were those design- 
ers thinkin g of? ^ What has happened 
tothesafln^ofdi3dhood?Nowoft' 
der some children feel aggressive.’ ” 
In her south London studio she 
has a collection of condemned 


Kolpesh iMthigra 


frames and a roundabout But she 
has not yet found a conical “witch’s 
bar swing. This weighed a ton. Yet 
gangs of children could lift it off its 
ball-pivot and crush themselves - or 
pull the swing to one side and release 
it to hita Itystandee The swings^ were 
destroyed in toe Seventies. 

Wood has exhibited at the South 
London and the Tannery galleries 
and at Spacex in Exeter. This year’s 
Whitechapel Open showed her Fatal 
Attraction , a car shaped dimbmg- 
feame condemned for trapping child- 
ren. The car is for sale at £3,000, the 
tank costs £6,000, a rocket-shaped 
frame, Open Fracture, is £4£00 and 
Spun Off, a roundabout, is £6,000. 

Her dangerous gym equipment is 
at the East International show of 25 
young artiste at toe Norwich School 
of Art and Design, 13 July-5 Sep- 
tember (01603 610561). Spun Qff is 
at Alice, an exhibition of childhood 
at toe Comer Housft Manchester; 17 
Juty-23 August (0161-228 7621). 

JOHN WINDSOR 
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Whistleblowers are often ostracised and the stress can cause severe illness, from which many nev er recover. By Roger Dobson . • 




BETTY MILLAR was once a 
healthy and well-paid computer 
manager in the NHS. Then she 
blew the whistle on overspending, 
lost her job, and descended into such 
a spiral of chronic ill health that she 
is now suing her former employers 
for the stress she suffered. 

Whistleblower Alison Thytoc who 
put the spotlight on years of child 
abuse in North Wales, also became 
physically ill after she was sacked, 
while another social worker who 
complained about problems in her 
local authority has been unable to 
work for more than three years, 
after suffering a nervous break- 
down. 

Workers who report abuse, bully- 
ing and bad practice not only run the 
risk of being ostracised by fellow 
workers, victimised by managers, 
suspended and sacked, they can also 
suffer serious ill health. 

Years of depression, anxiety, 
panic attacks and low self-esteem 
are common among those who have 
given up almost eveiything to raise 
the alarm, according to Dr Geoffrey 
Hunt author of a new book on 
whistleblowing published today. 
They are also more likely to commit 
suicide and experience higher rates 
of disease, ranging from colitis to 
cancer 

Despite the popular image of 
the whistleblower as a folk hero, the 
reality is that it can be a deeply trau- 
matic time for those social workers 
and others who want to pick up the 
pieces and carry on with their life. 

“The whistleblower is caught in 
the middl e- a hero to the public, and 
a troublemaker; even a deviant, to 
the organisation, and that takes its 
toll on their mental and physical 
health," says Dr Hunt, editor of 
Whistleblowing in the Social Sen- 
dees imd director of the European 


Centre fix* Professional Ethics at the 
University of East London. 

He says that a large proportion 

of the 200 whistieWowers who belong 

to the pressure group Freedom to 
Care, which he also co-ordinates, 
have suffered ill health as a conse- 
quence of what they did. 

“We now have plenty of evidence 
that whistleblowing affects health. 
When people are put under that kind 
of stress in highly charged atmos- 
pheres it can cause all kinds of ill- 
ness." he says. 

“Severe depression is pretty 
common, and we have people who 
have been diagnosed as having 
post traumatic stress disorder and 
who are receiving treatment for it 
People lose weight have panic at- 
tacks, and suffer with insomnia. 
We know, too, tbat the very high 
stress levels they experience are 
also predictors of physical disease," 
he says. 

The health problems in whistle- 
blowers such as Alison Taylor and 
Betty Millar are caused both by the 
stress of their situation, and the per- 
sonal repercussions of their action, 
which often alienate them from 
people who were once colleagues 
and friends. Whistleblowing is still 
regarded by fellow workers and 

em p loyers as sneaking nr tolling 

and as evidence of disloyalty. And it 
is being forced out of the group that 
puts tiie most stress on whistle- 
blowers, says Dr Jill Wilkinson, a 
psychologist at the University of 
Surrey. 

“The need to belong is important 
for self-esteem and mental health. 
If it is a moral decision to blow the 
whistle rather than one of career 
enhancement or revenge, then it is 
going to lead to a conflict We like 
to be members of groups, which give 
us crucial social support, which is 


itself one of the most important in- 
dicators of bow people cope with 
stressful situations," she said. 

And social scientist Dr Keith 
Macdonald says that the pressure 
can become intense when the 
whistleblower goes against confor- 
mity: “People like doctors, social 
workers and police officers who go 
against the culture of these groups 
find themselves in highly stressed 
situations where people who were 


once colleagues can be hostile to- 
wards them. They are challenging 
the establishment and they suddenly 
lose everything, the group support, 
career; job and so on.” 

Betty Millar traces her 01 health 
backtowfaen she was working in an 
NHS trust and was becoming in- 
creasingly concerned about an over- 
spend tbat was going on. 

“I raised my concerns with in- 
ternal audit, but they didn't do any- 


GREAT WHISTLEBLOWERS OF OUR TIME 
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Clive Ponting, Sarah Tfsdall and Helen Zeitlin 


Senior civil servant Clive 
Ponting appeared in court in 
1985 accused of breaking the 
Official Secrets Act by passing 
data about the sinking of the- 
Belgrano to MP Tam Daly ell. 
He was acquitted and is now a 
lecturer and writer in Wales. 

Foreign Office clerk Sarah 
Tisdall was jailed in 1984 for 
leaking a secret document 
about the arrival of cruise mis- 
siles. She admitted copying it 
while in a minister’s office. 

Former MIS officer Cathy 
Lassiter in 1985 leaked infor- 
mation about the agency tac- 
tics against left-wing activists 
and CND to a television docu- 


mentary crew. She left MI5 - 
whereabouts now not known. 

Dr Chris Chapman, a senior 
scientist at Leeds General In- 
firmary, lost his job after re- 
vealing scientific fraud in 1989. 

Dr Helen Zeitlin, a consul- 
tant haematologist in Broms- 
grove. left the NHS in 1990 
after highlighting shortages 
of nurses. She now lives in mid 
Wales. 

Peter Rayner lost his job at 
British Rail in 1991 after warn- 
ing about safety. 

He was chief operating man- 
ager on London Midland and 
said that privatisation might af- 
fect safety. 


thin g. A colleague complained about 
similar problems and resigned and 
then took the trust to a tribunal for 
constructive dismissal and won. I 
gave evidence at the tribunal and on 
the same day I was given my re- 
dundancy notice. I was told that 
management saw me as the enemy 
and wanted to keep me quiet 

“I didn’t realise at the time what 
it was doing to me. People tell me I 
have changed. I have become more 
withdrawn. 1 caned social things, I 
didn't go to a friend's wedding, for 
instance. I have been treated for de- 
pression and I have difficulty in get- 
ting motivated. I get very tired and 
every day it’s like there is a battle 
going on inside me. 

“\bu try to be positive and to keep 
going but it is vexy hard because it 
has such a major effect on your life. 
I have gone from having a very re- 
sponsible job, and I loved my work 
very much, to working part-time and 
my salary is a third of what it was. 
I don’t know if I will ever be able to 
work full-time a gain 

“Until all this happened I was 
healthy and happy and enjoying 
life. I did what I thought I was being 
paid to do, and I have lost every- 
thing. I took the trust to an indus- 
trial tribunal and they made a 
settlement out of court I am now 
taking legal action against them for 
the stress that they caused me." 

Parmer social worker Alison Tay- 
lor: now a novelist also suffered ill 
health when she blew the whistle on 
child abuse in North Wales. 

“I was sacked because I refused 
to ignore persistent and widespread 
allegations about the abuse of chil- 
dren in care, ltwas a time in my hfe 
that had a profound effect on my 
health,” she says. 

“I made myself unacceptable to 
employers and colleagues, some of 


whom shared my disquiet, but! was 
the only one to break out, to com- 
mit professional suicide and I was 
labelled as a disruptive and deviant 
personality; just as children in care 
are labelled. 

“The real health problem was the 
enormous stress you were under 
every day, every week and every 
month. There was the suspension, 
the uncertainty of it all, and know- 
ing you had done nothing wrong but 
that the people who were the 
abusers were still out there unaf- 
fected. 

“At the time I was the sole wage 
earner; so financially it was a pret- 
ty stressful and traumatic prospect 
My son was then 10 and my daugh- 
ter still at university and there was 
a mortgage. 1 realised things were 
going to get bad and it affected my 
health considerably and once you 
have that kind of chronic damage, 
I think you never recover from it 

“I have an arthritic condition, 
which is something to do with the 
immune system, and it affects the 
joints and the muscles. I suffer 
from vtsy painiid colitis wfakh is trig- 
gered by stressful situations, and my 
insomnia has got worse. 

“When I was working as a social 
worker I used to get a churning of 
the stomach when I saw somebody 
who I knew was an abuser Tfen 
years on, I still suffer from that con- 
ditioning. When I saw those same 
faces at the North Whies Abuse Tri- 
bunal, I had the same feeling 

Another social worker, who 
raised concerns about the way her 
report on the poor quality of care a 
mother was providing was dealt 
with, describes how her life was 
turned upside down three years ago. 

H I believe I suffered a nervous 
breakdown due to management’s 
mishandling of the situation. As a re- 


sult I was absent on full sick pay for 
six months, on half pay for the Mr- f 
lowing six months, and I received no 
pay at all for the last six months,' 
she says. 

“One weekend I could go on nq i . 
longer. I knew I could not cope with 
another day at work, and I col- 
lapsed at home on a Sunday as I 
faced the prospect of work the next 
day. I have not been to work since. 

1 felt I was either intimidated, pa- 
tronised or bribed to take earty res 
tirement on the grounds of iff 
health." 3 

There are concerns that the king- 
term impact of whistleblowing on 
the health of those who have the 


courage to take action may deter 
others from doing the same. 

Most worrying, given the appar- 
ent scale of Ihe abuse problem in 
Britain, the book reports research 
among soda! workers which shows 
that many believe it has become 
more difficult for them to complain. 
Nearly eight out of 10 also want 
changes in the law to give more pro- 
tection for whistleblowers. 

While Britain’s whistleblowers 
run the risks of dismissal, discrim- 
ination and ill health, their coun- 
terparts in America have enjoyed 
formal federal protection since 1989 
and in some states victimisation of 
those who complain has been made 
illegal. 

Whistleblowers, as Dr Hunt 
points out, are mostly motivated by 
wanting to put right something that 

they saw as being wrong. The 
tragedy is that only abusers prosper 
when the treatment of whistle- 
blowers deters others who want to 
speak out 




‘WhistieWoioing in the Social Ser- 
vices’ edited by Geoffrey Hunt, 
Arnold, £15.99, is published today. 


VITAL 

SIGNS 


BY JEREMY LAURANCE 



MORE than half the popula- 
tion are ignorant of one of 
the most basic rules of first 
aid — to eaU an amhnlawo** 

immediately if someone has 
a cardiac arrest 

A survey carried out for 
the British Heart Founda- 
tion found three-quarters 
believed that mouth-to- 
moutb resuscitation and 
heart massage could alone 
save a patient’s life and 
many said that was what 
they would do first The 
foundation last week 
launched a £lm appeal for 
defibrillators - machines 
tbat deliver an electric 


shock which is necessary to 
re-start the heart Mouth-to- 
mn irth and heart massage 
can keep the patient's blood 
oxygenated until the defib- 
rillator arrives but it cannot 
restart the heart 


MANY couples seeking fer- 
tility treatment consult the 
league tables published by 
the H uman Fertilisation and 
Embryology Authority, 
winch give pregnancy and 
live birth rate for each test 
tube baby clinic. But the in- 
formation maybe less use- 


ful than it seems. Experts 
who applied a new statisti- 
cal technique to the data 
found only five of the 5a clin- 
ics could be confidently 
ranked in the top quarter 
and only one in the bottom 
quarter. 

They say in the British 
Medical Journal that the 
high degree of uncertainty 
about the ra nking s suggests 
they should not be taken too 
seriously. The finding does 
not bode well for the Gov- 
ernment’s plans to include 
death rates in hospital 
league tables from next Oc- 
tober 


A NEW medicine for high 
blood pressure and angina 
was withdrawn from sale 
around the world yesterday 
because of concern about 
the way it interacts with 
other drugs. Manufecturers 
Roche Products Ltd volun- 
tarily derided to stop selling 
PoacGE, which was 
launched last year and is 
marketed in 38 countries, 
including Britain. 

Roche decided the com- 
plex precautions needed to 
avoid the drug interactions 
could not guarantee that pa- 
tients would not be affected. 
The company said in a 


statement: “As patient well- 
being is of highest priority 
to Roche, the company has 
preferred to voluntarily 
withdraw the compound 
from all markets." 


THE number of suicides in 
the Irish Republic increased 
fay 14 per cent last year to a 
total of 433 - and included 
eight children between the 
ages of eight and 14, accord- 
ing to figures released yes- 
terday. 

Most of the deaths were 
among the young and mid- 


dle-aged, and the vast ma- 
jority, S55, were men. Earli- 
er this year, a 

government-appointed task 
force that investigated the 
growing number of suicides 
recommended better train- 
ing and education for doc- 
tors and health 
professionals in recognising 
and treating those at risk 
and urged improved psycho- 
logical counselling in 
schools. 


LESS than half of children 
do the recommended 


amount of exercise to stay 
fit and healthy, according to 
a survey published today. 
Children should spend at 
least 30 minutes a day and 
ideally seven hours a week 
in physical activity, but one 
in five does less than two 
hours a week. 

The survey of 2,000 par- 
ents and their children car- 
ried out for Norwich Union 
Healthcare found that eight 
out of 10 parents think that 
physical exercise is as im- 
portant as school work, but 
two in three believe children 
are less fit today than when 
they grew up. 
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M ■" ■"■ elen, from New- 

■ ■ castle, is 18 and 

M i ■■ currently in the 

■ ■ middle of her A- 

■ I levels. Two years 

— ^*ago, she had un- 
protected sex. “It was a mistake - 
1 wouldn't let it happen these days. 
I knew I could get pffls from the GP 
to prevent a pregnancy. He pre- 
scribed them, but he really gl ared 
at me and asked why on earth we 
hadn’t used contraception. He 
made me feel like a little slappen" 

It’s experiences like these -not 
uncommon, according to health 
workers -that act as a disincentive 
to younger women seeking emer- 
gency contraception, “post-coital” 

• contraception, or PC4 to give it its 
medical term. 

Incorrectly tagged “the morning, 
after pfll” by the media - in reality 
two lots of tablets are taken 12 
hours apart up to 72 hours after sex 
- the treatment is only available 
with a doctor’s prescription. That 
could change if campaigners suc- 
ceed in making it available over the 
phar macy co unter . 

Currently say the campaign- 
ers, a programme in operation in 
n&shxogtan State in the US demon- 
strates that pharmacists can be 
given the appropriate traininglBir 
Thursday the Birth Control Trust 
hosts a meetin g at the House of 
Commons opened by Dr Jenny 
Tbngue, alibDem UP who also has 
, 30 years' work experience in fem- 
ify planning. “Anything (hat helps 
us reduce the appalling teenage 
pregnancy rate is worth consider- 
K mg" saidXfrlbngua She points out 
V that with 9,000 pregnancies last 
year among imder-ies, the UK has 
one of the highest rates in Europe. 

Certainly, the pharmacists are in 
favour Spokesperson for the Royal 
Pharmaceutical Society Beverley 
Par kin, said the professional body 
could work on protocols for confi- 
dentiality, privacy, andGF referral 
“Pharmacies are accessible when 
other sources of help aren’t,” 
Parkin said. 

Yet Schering Health Care, man- 
ufacturers of the only product cur- 
rently Iicensedfbr use as post-coital 
contraception, are reluctant to 
sanction its use off-prescription. 
“We’ve got no immediate plans to 
} main* an application for this,” said 
Carole Graham, a spokesperson. 
“The issue is not as ample as 
some campaigners t hink . We have 
no data to support its safety outside 
medical control. The issue of lia- 
bility- who is legally responsible if 
there is a claim for serious side- 
effects - has not been resolved. 

However, the consensus among 

doctors is that PC4 is safe, said Ann 
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can reduce unwanted pregnanries. But are there other health risks attached? By Heather Welford 

Td hate 
to think 
of a 

teenager 
facing the 
red tape 
I did’ 

CAROL, a 33-year-old secretary 
from Scotland, had to resort to 
post-coital contraception alters 
an accident with a condom. 

Rather than risk an 
unwanted pregnancy, Carol and, 
her long-term partner decided 
she should seek emergency 
contraception. 

“Luckily I was aware that 
emergency contraception can >, 
be taken up to 72 hours after 
unprotected sex. As I was not 
working the day after the next, 
a Friday, I felt sore 1 would be 
able to pick up a prescription 
from Accident and Emergency.” 
It wasn't that easy- Her first 
call was the A&E department of 
her local hospital where she 
was told that, as it was not a 
bank holiday, no assistance 
could be provided and she 
should contact her GR But 
there, she was told that there 
were no appointments available 
and she should try the family 
planning clinic. “The session 
bad finished. Although the clinic 
was open for a full day on 
Monday, it was only open for a 
part of Friday.” 

Fortunately, the woman at the 
clinic was helpful and contacted 
the hospital, which still refused 
to help. The clinic then 
contacted Carol’s GP and an 
appointment was secured for 
the end of evening surgery. It 
had been a six-hour trek. 

Carol totally supports the 
move to make the morning-after 
pill, PC4, available from 
pharmacists: “The lack of 
assistance 1 received was 
disturbing I would hate to think 
of a teenager facing the red 
tape I did.” 

IMOGEN was a single. 23-year- 
old medical student when she 
found herself in need of 
emergency contraception. 

She had spent a drunken 
evening out, and ended np 
going to bed with one of her 
friends. “My first concern was 
unwanted pregnancy. Even 
though we may not have bad 
penetrative sex, I couldn't take 

____ ____ the risk." 

lancy rate is worth consider- Monday mornings, and the major- Ignorance is a factor in many teenage pregnancies. PC4s, below, are currently available on prescription only Bubbles At her local family planning 

iaidDrltaggua She points out ity of them are between 20 and 35. clinic, she had to wait for two • 

with 9,000 pre gn a nc ies last At Margaret Pyfce, however; they , hours for an appointment with a 

unong under-lBs, the UK has don't have to be seen by a doctor; tympbannaties,asl(mga£women get pregnant Social deprivation’s nurse to register, then there 

[the highest rates in Europe. “Here, we’ve noticed a large in- had privacy, if there were protocols a factor too, and low self-esteem, was another wait before she - 

rtainjy, the pharmacists are in crease in the uptake oIPC4 in the for the way PC4 is issued, if women •' Somegniswanttogetpregnantltis could see the doctor. “The 

c Spokesperson for the Royal last three years,” says Sarah had a user-friendly leaflet with the 7 . A what they feel they’re born to.” appointment with the doctor 

naceutical Society, Beverley Raynor “We have appropriately product, and there was adequate / jfe ■ I Campaigning groups from the was very awkward, as I could 

n, said the professional body qualified and trained family plan- follow-up contraception.” He’s . ■ t-i ‘ - ^ other end of the spectrum claim understand everything she was 

work on protocols for confi- ning nurses working to protocols sceptical of the Royal Pharma- : U/j J -*V ‘W - tha fc extending the avaflahiiity of writing down: UPI (unprotected 

ility, privacy, and GP referral validatedby our local NHS Dust. ceutical Society’s claim that 90 per emergency contraception will sexual intercourse) with a CMP 

-mades are accessible when So they can issue emergency con- cent of pharmacies can offer a ‘ bring with it health risks and an (casual male partner). 

• sources of help aren’t,” (reception to clients within the “quiet area” for private consultation increase in casual sex. “In our Imogen admits: “I was a little 

q gjjjj. guidelines, and ensure confiden- - “most of the chemist’s shops I go . sag?' IRv . '* - . 'wit&h. view, this isn't contraception, as it ashamed, but I resented the 

Schering Health Care, man- tiaKty and information on longer into don’t look suitable for this,’’ he : works by preventing implantation bullying tone of both the nurse 

irers of the only product cur- term contraception methods.” says. Leontia McLaughian from tJ after fertilisation,’’ said Josephine and the doctor - surely they 

licensed for use as post-coital Nurses are, say some experts, in Airdrie’s peer training programme v QuintavaDe from the group Com- should have been glad that I 

aceotion are reluctant to an ideal position to issue PC4. Pro- outside Glasgow, which trains . .. ment on Reproductive Ethics, wasn't going to risk an 

ion its use off-prescription, fessor John Guillebaud of the De- young people to go into schools, ' ^ omen dorft alwa y s understand unwanted pregnancy.” 

e got no immediate plans to partroentof Family Planning and clubs and colleges to teach sexual — : — ; i— . - I this. We’re also concerned that it Imogen believes that the pni : 

an application for this,” said Reproductive Health at Universi- health, said teenagers are still em- levels so girls and boys can make You could have the contraceptives may have as yet undetermined ef- shouldn't become available over 

p Graham. a spokesperson. 1y College, London, would like to see barrassed and under-confident an informed choice about sex. h an gin g from trees and they still fects on women's health. the counter from pharmacists. 

p . not |s simple as school nurses, midwives and oth- about contraceptioa While she “Greater availability of PC4 wouldn't use them." “They’ve got a right to their “It is important that a girl see 

^oaicners think. We have ers given complete freedom to supports easier availability of con- would be a move forward," said Dr She says that it’s not until the moral views," said Ann Pbredi, someone she can talk to. 

its safety outside prescribe it. “There are 300,000 traception, she doesn’t see it as the Diana Mansoun honorary secretary first pregnancy scare that some “but we feel they're dressing up a Perhaps a solution would be to 

l rmrfnd ' The issue of lia- nurses in (he UK, far more than whole answer “Wfe still hear sto- of the Royal College of Obstetri- teens are propelled into consider- moral argument inside an erro- allow nurses to prescribe PC4. 

^ h° isieeallv responsible if doctors or pharmacists,” he said lies from embarrassed teens about dans and Gynaecologists' Faculty ing contraception. *Td like to see neous medical one. Emergency The morning-after pill should 

-who is leg any «jj ursesca j 1 | tttrB fide the necessary going into the chemist's for con- of Family P l a n n in g, “but it’s only much more effective health edu- contraception is safe - a lot safer be easily available, but girls 

13 h aaL oi been resolved.” empathy; privacy and counselling doms, and coming out with a pack scratching the surface. There are cation - girls still have a poor idea than many other things our society should be well-informed before 

s - nas not oeou more easily than pharmacists. Td of paper hankies instead.” She felt lifestyle and health issues here, of their own fertility, and don’t is quite happy to have on sale they take it” 

said Ann also support the idea of availabili- it was important to raise confidence Some teenagers are risk-takers, know when they’re most likely to without a prescription.” Interviews by Sally Chatterton 


Furedi of the Birth Control Trust 
“Schering are dragging their heels 
about this. The main contra-indi- 
cation is wito women wim hare cur- 
rent focal migraine, as there’s a risk 
of stroke, but there's no evidence 
of harm otherwise, and no evi- 
dence that when it doesn't work, the 
foetus is damaged. In feet, the 
biggest risk is it’s not always ef- 
fective, so it couldn’t replace reg- 
ular contraception.” 

According to figures from the 
Trust, 99 per cent of women who 
take emergency contraception 
won't become pregnant - bid the 
figure drops to 75 per cent when sex 
has taken place mid-cycle, at or 
around ovulation. Anyone taking 
emergency contraception needs 
to know where they can discuss 
longer-term alternatives. 

But teenagers complain that 
young people’s advice centres - 
often preferred to the GP or the 
family planning clinic - are not open 
frequently enough. Newcastle's 
Streetwise, for example, has only 
one evening opening a week. “It's 
mainly open when we’re at school,” 
said Helen. “And a friend of mine 
was told to come back in a couple 
of days when the doctor would be 
there - but by, then it would have 
been too late.”’ Smaller towns and 
rural areas may have nothing at aO. 

It’s not just teenagers who might 
need emergency contraception, 
either Sarah Raynoc; a senior nurse 
at London's Margaret Ityfce Centre, 
says they have up to 60 women ask- 
ing for emeigeiicy contraception on 
Monday mornings, and the major- 
ity of them are between 20 and 35. 
At Margaret Pyfce, however; they 
don’t have to be seen by a doctor: 
“Here, we’ve noticed a large in- 
crease in the uptake of PC4 in (he 
last three years,” says Sarah 
Raynoc “We have appropriately 
qualified and trained family plan- 
ning nurses working to protocols 
validated by our local NHS Trust 
So they can issue emergency con- 
traception to clients within the 
guidelines, and ensure confiden- 
tiality and information on longer- 
term contraception methods.” 

Nurses are, say some experts, in 
an ideal position to issue PC4. Pro- 
fessor John Guillebaud of the De- 
partment of Family Planning and 
Reproductive Health at Universi- 
ty College, London, would Eke to see 
school nurses, midwives and oth- 
ers given complete freedom to 
prescribe it “There are 300,000 
nurses in (he UK, for more than 
doctors or pharmacists,” he said 
“Nurses can provide the necessary 
empathy; p ri v acy and counselling 
more easily than pharmacists. Pd 
also support the idea of availabili- 



ty in pharmacies, as long as women 
had privacy, if there were protocols 
fro* the way PC4 is issued, if women 
had a user-friendly leaflet with the 
product, and there was adequate 
fonow-up contraception." He’s 
sceptical of the Royal Pharma- 
ceutical Society’s claim that 90 per 
cent of pharmacies can offer a 
“quiet area” fra- private consultation 
- “most of the chemist's shops I go 
into don’t look suitable for this,” he 
says. Leontia McLaughian from 
Airdrie’s peer training programme 
outside Glasgow, which trains 
young people to go into schools, 
clubs and colleges to teach sexual 
health, said teenagers are still em- 
barrassed and under-confident 
about contraceptioa While she 
supports easier availability of con- 
traception, she doesn’t see it as the 
whole answer “We still hear sto- 
ries from embarrassed teens about 
going into the chemist's for con- 
doms, and coming out with a pack 
of paper hankies instead.” She felt 
it was important to raise confidence 






levels so girls and boys can make 
an informed choice about sex 
“Greater availability of PC4 
would be amove forward," said Dr 
Diana Mansour honorary secretaiy 
of the Royal College of Obstetri- 
cians and Gynaecologists' Faculty 
of Family Planning, “but it’s only 
scratching the surface. There are 
lifestyle and health issues here. 
Some teenagers are risk-takers. 


You could have the contraceptives 
hanging from trees and they still 
wouldn't use them." 

She says that it’s not until the 
first pregnancy scare that some 
teens are propelled into consider- 
ing contraception. “I'd like to see 
much more effective health edu- 
cation - girls still have a poor idea 
of their own fertility, and don’t 
know when they’re most likely to 


get pregnant Social deprivation’s 
a factor; too, and low self-esteem. 
Some girls want to get pregnant It’s 
what they fed they’re bom to.” 

Campaigning groups from the 
other end of the spectrum claim 
that extending the availability of 
emergency contraception will 
bring with it health risks and an 
Increase in casual sex “In our 
view, this Isn't contraception, as it 
works Ity preventing implantation 
after fertilisation," said Josephine 
QuintavaDe from the group Com- 
ment on Reproductive Ethics. 
“Women don’t always understand 
this. We're also concerned that it 
may have as yet undetermined ef- 
fects on women's health. 

“They've got a right to their 
moral views," said Ann Riredi, 
“but we feel they're dressing up a 
moral argument inside an erro- 
neous medical one. Emergency 
contraception is safe - a lot safer 
than many other things our society 
is quite happy to have on sale 
without a prescription.” 


BRITAIN ON 

THE COUCH 


Why mobiles could be the Rolls Royce of disease 


: - 0 



having RARE access to a first- 
dass seat on a train the other day, 
I was unable to get a moment's 
peace from the incessant mobile 




OLIVER 

JAMES 

If microwaving can 

bribe raw potatoes, 
what would you 
expect it to do to the 

neurones in your 
skull? 


to tell Tteny that the meeting’s on 
Friday... sons on Friday ...no, tdl 
Jan and ’ferry it’s on Friday ... 
hello? hello?” Tiring tring. “No, I 
was saying you should ring Jan ... 
and so on, ad nauseam. 

Until recently the strategy that 


a good fnend ot mine usea io oeai 

with this irritant ^ was amply to ask 
the source to move, in a firm and 
(jjrectmannen But very soon he wDl 
implement a new approach. Each 
morning he rushes to see if the 


a mobile phone zapper wmen caus- 
es a high-pitched squeal in the ear 
when pointed at a phone usee 
My main worry about mobile 
phones, however; is not noise. It is 
Sat thev may damage the brain, 
L^'nmmnfingbrazncaDGecAs 


OgfhapS pcomnaag wau«a. 

all these health scares, in 
^tjospectft seeois ronmwn sensa 
If you deregulate without much 


forethought and with scientific re- 
search priorities driven by profit, 
you should expect trouble. 

It was, for example, easy for the 
tobacco industry to get away with 
deliberate^ raising nicotine levels 
in their products knowing that they 
wiD cause addiction and canes: And 
was it altogether surprising that, 
after endlessly recycling sheep’s 
brains containing scrapie, BSE 
broke out in cows? Or, after pour- 
ing organophosphates into the soil, 
that most of the population seems 
permanently under the weather 
with weakened Immune systems? 

So you should cot be surprised 
if microwaving the brain with a mo- 
bile turns out to be nota good idea, 
ff micrcwaving can bake raw pota- 
toes, what woitfdyou expect it to do 
to the neurones in your skull? 

A recent Scandinavian study 
provides the strongest evidence so 
far Mobfle users are more prone to 
memory loss and headaches, and 
it may not be longbefbre further re- 
search proves more malign out- 
comes, more than 10 years too late. 


I have a mobile and it is ex- 
tremely helpful to me during the 
periods when I am making TV pro- 
grammes, living a peripatetic life. 
I remember when they first came 
into mass circulation, in the late 
1980s, and I was sent off to do a psy- 
cbologicaJ interview with a man 
who had already made his first 
milli on out of the product 

He was a troubled, somewhat 
lonely person who may have been 
drawn to this particular field by a 
strong desire to be able to be in 
touch at any moment. Certainty he 
was not in touch with his own feel- 
ings. Nor did he seem to have 
many (or any) intimate relation- 
ships. His desire to be able to call 
and be called at any time, any- 
where, reminded me of an insecure 
toddler who fears separation from 
its parents. 

But whatever Us deeper mo- 
tives, there is no doubt he was on 
to a good thing. Even without the 
huge practical advantages the 
mobile phone can bring, the 
increasing insularity of our lives, as 


more of us five alone, separated 
from spouses, children and inti- 
mates, means that more and more 
of us feel desperately lonely and 
want to be in contact 
Whilst some people onfy use 
the phones to achieve practical 
ends, many others use them to feel 
connected emotionally As work 
increasingly replaces authentic 
intimacy, endless chatter on the 
phone, ostensibly about important 
work-related matters, is often used 
to bolster self-esteem and fin an 
inner emptiness. An unnecessary 
call to a colleague can make you feel 
powerful, popular even loved. Ihe 
fact that it may also be giving you 
brain cancer is something you 
would rather not think about, and 
the manufacture's are not about to 
encourage that thought 
When I first heard of this danger 
a couple of years ago, I rushed 
down to my local shop only to be 
told that there was noting in it But 
when I returned & month ago, they 
had changed the pitch. Advanced 
capitalism has an amsamg capac- 


ity to make money every which way 

so now the line was that I needed 
a new phone (£299.99) which would 
said the microwaves awsyfram my 
head. Luckily I had already re- 
searched the solution: a £39.99 
earplug with microphone which 
enables you to speak and listen 
without having the phone next to 
your ear 

This saga reminds me of the re- 
action I first had to Aids when I 
heard about it in 1986; how vi- 
ciously unfair that its method of 
transmission should particularly 
put at risk already marginalised 
groups like gays. Of course, many 
people at the tone argued that this 
was common sense. If you use 
parts of the body forpurposes that 
the Good Lord did not intend them, 
what can you expect? 

But what l felt was that it was 
deqjty unfair that the virus had not 
been transmitted by the leather on 
Rolls Rqyee seats or by cham- 
pagne corks. It was pretty random 
that it happened to be toe way it 


The mobile phone may turn out 
to be that champagne cork/RoUs 
Rpyce leather disease and, ironi- 
cally, if it does provoke an epidemic 
of brain cancer; the most at-risk 
groups will be the insecure and 
wealthy people^ who first latched on 
to them to keep loneliness and in- 
significance at bay. 

Usualty, the people to suffer the 
worst consequences of advanced 
capitalism’s exploitation of our 
instincts (eg to eat, to have sex) and 
our weaknesses, are the poorest 
and most vulnerable Could the mo- 
bOe phone be the first exception to 
that rule? 

If it is, my good friend -soon to 
wreak havoc with his zapper -will 
rejoice at the thought of train jour- 
neys and restaurants made more 
peaceable by the absence of the 
showy, insecure types most hfeely 
to die. 

Oliver JameS’sbock ‘Britamm The 
Couch - Why WfeYe Unhappier 
Compared ffith i960 Despite Being 
Richer' is published by Century. 
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Zen monks believe that controlling your internal energy, or chi, can make you healthier and happier. By 



Clare Garner 


Look into 
my eyes 
and feel 
the power 
of chi 



ig into a 
Chi Kung ener- 
gy healing ses- 
sion, you might 
think you had 
stumbled into a 
Paul McKenna show. Everybody is 
in a trance-like state, with their 
eyes closed and their arms flailing. 
But the man in charge insists that 
be is not a hypnotist 

Slfu Tbny Leung is the official UK 
representative of Shaolin monks. He 
runs the Tbmple School in Islington, 
north London, the only Shaolin Zen 
Buddhist temple in this country. At 
the temple - a thinly disguised un- 
derground car park - Sifu “powers 
up" as many as 40 people in an 
evening, using his electromagnetic 
energy. The concept may seem alien 
to us, but there is nothing new 
about Chi Kung : the Chinese have 
practised it for the past 4,500 years. 

“Watch at first because it might 
freak you out,'' Sifu advised new- 
comers. Those who were familiar 
with Chi Kung went first, one at a 
time. 

Sifu held their hands for a few sec- 
onds, told them to dose their eyes, 
and then let go of them. He pointed 
his first and middle finger at the 
client's forehead and then stood in 
front of them for about 15 seconds. 

No two reactions were the same. 







Some staggered, some swayed, 
others threw their head forward and 
slapped their thighs. One mao’s 
arms flapped like a floppy-limbed 
puppet's, another man galloped on 
the spot as tf he were playmg ponies. 

Another man looked drunk, his 
knees giving way and bis bead 
lolling backwards and forwards. 
Someone grunted; someone else 
roared. A man at the front - one of 
the first to be “powered up" -- curled 
up in the foetal position and cried. 
A young guy cavorted across the 
room, dancing, it seemed, with his 
shadow. And another spreadeagled 
his arms, rolling his eyeballs as if he 
had taken an overdose. 

Indeed, it looked as if everyone 
had popped a pill half an hour 
earlier and the effects were just 
kicking in. But there were no drugs, 
just the waft of pungent incense and 
Siftz’s potent cosmic energy. 

There are more than 300 Chi 
Kung styles practised in China. 
Their common aim is to boost and 
regulate an individual's yin and 
yang energy so that the body can 
become its own healer. 

The theory is that if one's ener- 
gy channels are unblocked, good 
health and longevity will naturally 
follow. Sifu himself is a walking ad- 
vertisement With his smooth, un- 
blemished skin and thick head of jet 




Sergit Kumar receives the power of Chi Rung from Sifu Tony Leung at the Temple School in Islington 



black hair he looks considerably 
younger than his 45 years. Those who 
attend Sifu’s healing sessions suffer 
from an assortment of ailments, in- 
cluding migraine, arthritis, sciatica, 
rheumatism, multiple sclerosis, 
frozen shoulder and asthma. Some are 
simply stressed out 

Generally they have drawn a 
blank with Western xneifidne. KheDy 
Shaken 33, a banker was waiting in 
line; “Tm just worried I'll go back to 
work after one of these sessions and 
1 will do the wrong transaction," he 
joked. 'Tm absolutely astounded 
by what I am seeing here. Someone 
is shouting and you feel like you're 
going to be assaulted" 

When it came to my turn, I 
stepped forward and dosed my 
eyes. As Sifu held my hands I felt a 
burning sensation shoot up my 
arms, and an electric shock seemed 
to twang in the centre of my fore- 
head. “you can forget about work 


now," said Sifu. My mind drifted off 
as it does with a pre-med, and my 
body relaxed. My limbs seemed to 
lengthen and felt hollow. I started 
moving and dancing, feeling 
uninhibited but in controL 

After what felt like several hours, 
but was in feet 15 minutes, I decid- 
ed to return to Mr Shaker He looked 
shocked by what he had witnessed. 
“Km looked Eke someone who is en- 
joying a rave party, sin g in g without 
words,” he exclaimed. 

“You looked at peace with your- 
self, unaware of anything around 
you. Just happy. It takes about three 
ecstasy tablets to achieve that re- 
sult'" 

Sergit Kumar, 30, was diagnosed 
as having multiple sclerosis last 
August Shortly afterwards he took 
the advice of his wife and signed up 
for a healing session with Sifu. “The 
first time I thought ‘This isn’t me. 
It's not working for me/ But after a 


couple of weeks I ran up the stairs. 
I was thmtringr Tf that works that 
tnnp there's something there’." 

Mr Kumar started gtHngfeff a two- 
hour session twice a week. Now the 
tm g ftn g sensation in his legs has 
^eaiKi his walking is “slightly b^- 
t ft f" has fort h m Stfii hut regards 

Chi Kung as an “ongoing treat- 
ment" rather than a miracle cure. 

Therein Ne Win, a fourth-year 
medical student at Guy’s and St 
Thomas's Hospital, has followed Mr 
Kumar ’s progress at the Temple 
SehooL Mr Ne Win started out as a 
sceptic, but his own experience of a 
h ealing session Mew his analytical 
medical mind. 

He wrote a paper entitled: “A 
Medic’s View of Chi Kung" in which 
he describes the treatment for him- 
self and Mr Kumac He wrote; •'When 
you start to move with no conscious 
thought, you realise that there is re- 
ft ffv anmethinp' there after afl.” 


He described Chi Kung as a “be- 
nign force" winch had helped to heal 
an old sports injury of his. Sifo iden- 
tified the cli cking right shoulder 
and sent Chi into that part of Mr Ne 
Win's body. T immediately had a feel- 
ing of real war m th and heat form- 
ing right inside the joint capsule... 
a few more sessions resulted in a 
much smoother action, eliminating 
much of the clicking," he wrote. 

“It is easy to dismiss unfamiliar 
concepts such as Chi Kung as worth- 
less Chinese black magic or mumbo 
jumbo," he continued. “We should afl 
bring things into perspective and 
realise that tunnel vision will only 
preventyou from seeing the glories 
of the bigger picture.’' 

He advocates practising Chi 
Rung as a preventative measure. “If 
your energy is strong enough, how 
can any illness befell you?" he asks. 

He believes Chi Kung can com- 

hof cfraoc* “Tf i/mr In a cf.'ifo 


Nicola Kurtz 


of deep relaxation between foil con- 
sciousness and sleep. The resultant 
change in brainwave activity and re- 
lease of hormones helps to keep you 
in this state of total relaxation." 

Regarding Mr Kumar “evezy few 
lessons he seems to get better". But 
Ne Win also strikes a note of caution; 
*Tt is very dangerous, as wdl as fool- 
hardy to say that Chi Kung has 
cured him of MS because he is not 
100 per cent cured. 

“And. importantly, MS is charac- 
terised by relapse and subsequent 
remittance." . 

The most striking impart that Chi 
Kung has had on Mr Kumar, in Mr 
Ne Win's opinion, is that it altered 
his outlook on life; “Whereas before 
there was bleak depression, there 
now appears to be a new vigour and 
urge to get his life back on track. T5bu 
really have to see him run up and 
down tiie stairs smiling to see the 
beneficial effects it has bad." 


Last night a DJ ruined my life 


Clubbing can damage your hearing, warns Emma Haughton 


THREE YEARS ago Steve 
Jones, 32, left a Manchester 
dub with deadened hearing. At 
university he had gone to dis- 
cos every week; at 29 he’d start- 
ed clubbing again and found the 
noise level had increased sig- 
nificantly “There’s much more 
bass in dance music now. I 
think I accumulated hearing 
damage until that night in a 
club just pushed me over a 
threshold. I didn't have prob- 
lems until I went there." 

Since then, Steve has found 
it difficult to follow conversation 
in a noisy room, or to ten in 
which direction a phone is ring- 
ing But it’s the legacy of per- 
manent tinnitus, or ringing in 
the ears, that bothers him most 

“It’s a nasty noise like a 
spade scraping along the 
ground, and it’s almost con- 
stant When I got it I felt angry 
and was frightened it would get 


worse until I jumped off a 
bridge or something.” 

Although for many years 
studies looking for a link be- 
tween leisure noise and hear- 
ing loss produced mixed 
results, recently more sensitive 
acoustic tests have uncovered 
worrying evidence that Steve is 
just one of many such sufferers. 

Research at Keele Univer- 
sity picked those most and 
least exposed to entertainment 
noise amongst 15 to 23-year- 
olds. Even amongst the 
youngest, those most exposed 
to noise showed evidence of loss 
of hearing acuity. “In the older 
subjects there were also very 
sharp gaps in hearing in the 
high frequency range," says 
Ted Evans, Keele professor of 
auditory physiology and vice- 


chair of the British Society of 
Audiology. For many years 
Evans has also performed tests 
on undergraduates' hearing 
function. “These results have 
got worse - 50 per cent of stu- 
dents picked at random show 
signs of hearing damage. Club- 
bing is the new ingredient on 
the scene, and people seem to 
be exposed for longer" 
Research by Professor Adri- 
an Davis at the Medical Re- 
search Council’s Institute of 
Hearing Research found that 
tiie proportion of people ex- 
posed to high noise levels at 
clubs has increased substan- 
tially. In 1980-1984, six per cent 
of 18 to 25-year-olds received 
noise doses in dubs exceeding 
safety standards; by the mid- 
1990s that rose to 18 per cent 


Club music can often reach 
110-120 decibels, yet even at 105 
decibels, the safe maximum 
exposure time is 15 minutes. 
Mark Anderson, youth service 
project co-ordinator at the 
British Tinnitus Association, 
believes that in 10-20 years 
dubbing and hearing loss will 
emerge as a serious issue. In- 
deed, after he developed tinni- 
tus himself following a loud 
concer, he became so con- 
cerned that he produced an ed- 
ucation pack warning of the 
dangers of loud music. 

What seems certain is that 
young dubbers are storing up 
(rouble for the future. “There is 
a big question over what will 
happen in 20 years’ time when 
normal a geing adds to hearing 
loss,” says Professor Evans. 


Fbr Steve Jones the damage 
has already been done, and al- 
though treatment has helped 
him cope, he has had to alter his 
lifestyle. “At work I’ve had to ask 
colleagues not to drop things or 
slam doors, and find out about 
fire drills beforehand. But my 
biggest change is not to go to 
dubs or concerts. I can't even 
go to the cinema or to the pub 
at night They're just too noisy" 

Advice for dubbers 

■ Get away from the music for 
10 minutes every hour to give 
the inner ear hair cells the 
chance to recover. 

■ Keep as far away from the 
speakers as possible 

■ Earplugs will keep potential 

damage to a minimum 

■ Go dubbing less often, and 
for shorter periods. 

■ Be extra careful if bearing 
loss runs in your family. 



Legal Notices 


No. 002880 of 1998 
IN THE HIGH COURT 
OF JUSTICE 
CHANCERY DIVISION 
IN THE MATTER OF 
WELLINGTON 
HOLDIN GS p ic A ND IN 
THE MATTER OF THE 
COMPANIES ACT 1985 
NOTICE IS HEREBY 
GIVEN that a Petition was on 
3)Ui May lOQS Presented to 
Her Majesty's High Court of 
Justice for tiie confirmation of 
the reduction of the share 
premium account of the above 
named Company by the 
cancellation of an amcniDL 
equal to £9,433X57 standing to 
the credit of the share 
premium account. 

AND NOTICE IS FURTHER 
GIVEN that the said Petition 
h directed to be heard before 
the Companies Court 
Registrar at the Royal Count 
of Justice. Strand. London 
WC2 ILL on I7lh June 1998. 
Any Creditor or Share bo klcr 
of the said Company desiring 
to oppose the making of an 
Order for confirmation of the 
said reduction of the share 
premium account should 
appear at the lime of the 
bearing in person or by 
Counsel for mar pwpose. A 
copy of the said Pennon will be 
furnished to any such person 
requiring the same by the 
undermentioned solicitors on 
payment of the regulated 
charge for the same. 

Dated the 9th day of June 
199S. 

Norton Rose. Krnmsoa 
House. PO Bos 570. 

Camomile Street. Lontton 
EC3A7AN 

(REF: LVH'h3/ZR707V0) 
Soliciiors for the Company 
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NETW CUSHIONS MATTRESSES 
For chairs, suites. Made to measure OVERLA. _ 
bench seating etc. any size and to A separate 2 in. deep 
Uncovered or with your individual layer for instant relief 
our own Sited covers. comfort. on a too bard bed. 

■ EVERYTHING DELIVERED SAFELY TO YOUR DOOR. (Fax: 0113 274 8102) 

"Sr PHONE 0113 274 8100 

I o^rosMvugon forcolour brochure, linropriro. 


Please send stamp for colour brochure or phone 
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I FOAMFOrcoMFORT, Dept INZ 

Unit Two, Wyther Lane Industrial Estate. 
^ Wyther Lane, Kirkstall, Leeds LS5 3BTJ 
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Unusual Gifts 


A NEWSPAPER tor that spec** 
dab. 1642-1998, most (Mies avail- 
able. Meet birMay g*l Remem- 
ber When. Tel: 0181-688 6333. Or 
CAU. FREE 0500 S20 000. 

A BIRTHDAY COWING t*7 Give an 
origi na l newspaper dated that 
very day. Phone 0171 726 2828. 


^AnnnitnreiT^ 


THE GOVERNORS ol the Yehudi 
Menuhin school are pleased to 
announce the appointment of 
Malcolm Singer as Director of 
Music bom September 1998. Mal- 
colm Singer Is currently Profes- 
sor of Composition at me Gulld- 
hsfl School ol Itaoie & Drama. 


To 

advertise in 
this section 
please 
calf the 

Classified 

Team 

on 

0171 293 
2347. 


Sick Notes 

BY WILLIAM HARTSTON 


THE ECONOMIC crisis in 
Indonesia has hit hospitals 
badly, not least because 
many patients have been 
Seeing from their beds be- 
fore their treatment is fin- 
ished in order to avoid 
paying the bHL 

Cipto Mangunkusumo, 
the largest hospital in 
Jakarta, lost 355 patients in 
this mann er in the last 
three months of 1997. “They 
escaped on average two 
days before they terminat- 
ed the treatment," a 
spokesman said. 

♦ 

RESEARCHERS at McMas- 
ter University in Hamilton, 
Ontario, have found that 
about half the aphrodisiacs 
on sale in herbal medicine 
stores in Thailand, Hong 
Kong, China and North 
America do not contain the 
ingredients they claim. 
“They're selling penises 
under one name and in fact 
the source is something dif- 
ferent,” Professor Bradley 
White was quoted as say- 
ing. 

While seal penis is tradi- 
tionally regarded as an 
aphrotfisiae (though there 
is no scientific evidence!. 


fakes have been found to be 
made from genitalia of dogs 
and bulls. 

0 

A RESEARCHER at the 
Ohio State University Col- 
lege of Medicine has called 
fbr a ban on the sale of 
trampolines for home use 
after an analysis of govern- 
ment statistics on trampo- 
line accidents. 

In 1995, American hospi- 
tal emergency departments 
treated 58,500 children in- 
jured on trampolines, com- 
pared with 29,600 in 1990. 

♦ 

A REPORT in the current 
issue of the journal The 
Physician and Sports Med- 
icine reveals that bungee- 
jumping is safer than bad 
previously been thought 
la the first wide-ranging 
look at injuries in this activ- 
ity, Dr Craig C Young and 
his team found that 42 
jumpers had a total of 59 
minor medical complaints, 
but all the injuries healed 
within a week, except for 
lacerations to one jumper 


who changed Ins mind and 
tried to grab the platform 
on his way down. A total of 
200 bungee-jumpers took 
part in the study. 

♦ 

a paper delivered at a 
meeting of the American 
Academy of Orthopaedic 
Surgeons has identified a 
complaint that may be 
ranted alongside tennis 
elbow, jogger’s nipple and 
runner’s knee: it is golfer's 
spine. Using high-speed 
cameras to record the 
swings of 43 healthy, experi- 



enced male golfers, re- 
searchers were able to 
identity deformation of the 
discs in the spine. 

Meanwhile, Japanese ex- 
perts have performed 
X-ray and CAT scans of 26 
male golfers and compared 
them with non-golfers. 

The results confirm that 
golfing can damage the 
spine - but it is more likely 
to do so with modem steel 
shafts (which require more 
spine-twisting for optimal 
results) than old-fashioned 
hickory clubs. 



ACCORDING TO a study 
published earlier this year 
in the Journal of Applied 
Social Change, lawyers in 
general do not have espe- 
cially high levels of testos- 
terone, but trial lawyers 
average about 30 per cent 
higher rates of the male sex 
hormone than lawyers who 
stay out of the courtroom. 
High levels of testosterone 
are generally associated 
with dominance, persis- 
tence and focused atten- 
tion, as well as anti social 
behaviour and competitive- 
ness. The results applied to 
male and female lawyers. 
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MEDIA 

Why the ‘Observer’ isn’t working 

I Gw2rrftari y ^^ 1J 

to pur- It is a long time since t he ‘Observer’ hit the magic circulation figure of a million. Now it Saturday stablemates that aremulti- 

J-? ase the Observer from • " 7“7 — --2 sectkw quasi-Sunday papereselli^ 

X of°S must face the prospect of dipping below the tragic figure of 400,000. By Peter Cole s^ylZtm th “ the “ 

ambition v«***«w. «k TntorfkofSnuiv tfio < iuft mi/iaiha»A>I 


I t JS &r e years Since the 
2““"*“” agreed to pur- 
c^se the Observer from 
Rowland's Lonrho 

Prve years of high 
, jp^ition, too many editors, 
angst- and faffing cfr- 
- ffldafaon. In the five yeaS <* 
M Guardian ownership it has lost 

500,000 to 400000 ftW iic 


THE DECLINE OF BRITAIN’S OLDEST SUNDAY 




a.great deal of money - 

f2 to to buy it in the first place, ree- 
ular losses .of £8m or £9mTyS- 
smoe tten and, in all, towards £70m 
over the five years. 

Last Sunday’s edition of the 
paper proudly announced that the 
“the only quality Sun- 
day newspaper currently to show a 
rise in its readership”. There's a car- 
tain desperation in putting a six- 

mon tfa rise of 08 per cent on the front 

page, but you have to take comfort 
wiwre you can, even from a statis- 
m tic commonly exploited by those to 
* whom circulation figures do not 
give the same opportunity. When the 
audited circulation figures are pub- 
lished later this week, it is believed 
that the 207-year-old Sunday paper 
will be even closer to the 400,000 
threshold, and that nothing will 
prevent it dropping below that 

The Observer in the “300s” is the 
newspaper equivalent ^Manchester 
City in the second division. A great 
club fallen on bad times; the long 
( ^mbb acka hard one. As always with 
newspaper circulations some per- 
spective is needed Aggregate news- 
paper sales figures are not what they 
were, but that does not mean that all 

A sectors flf thfr nu»rb> t an» in ifepHnp 

The Sunday broadsheet market is 
not. When the Guardian Media 
Group bought the Observer in 1993 
the four tides in the Sunday “quali- 
ty” market -the Sunday Times, the 
SrnidayT^egrcqih,^ebidependent 
on Sunday and the Observer - 
were together selling some 2£92 
million copies, of which the Observ- 
er accounted for some 19 per cent 
Ibday, the same four titles are seB- 
ing IL880 million eopies, the Observ- 
er about 14 per cent of them. So the 
size of the market place cannot be 
blamed. It has grown by nearly 

200.000 copies, and still the Observ- 
er has managed to sdl 100,000 fewer 

So we have an enlarging sector 
of the market with the most vener- 
able title doing badly. Who is doing 
^ well? Not the Independent on Sun- 
“ day, which has also lost sales in the 
five-year period we are considering. 
It follows then that the other two 
jafitles have enjoyed considerable 
'"success. The Sunday Times r con- 
sistently the dominant playen has 
powered on, up 120,000 or so on five 
years ago. The most impressive 
circulation growth has come from 
the Sunday Telegraph, up about 

250.000 over the five-year period. 

The marriage of Guardian and 

Observer appeared, on the face of 
it, to be a natural one. Both papers 
appealed to a predominantly mkkJle- 
intellectual, left-of-centre aud- 



ience. The Guardian saw great po- 
tential for economies of scale, for 
shared infrastructure between daily 
and newly acquired Sunday and this 
has been realised. Unlike The Jn- 
dependent and the Daflp Ifeiegrqph 
(for a short period), the Guardian 
never felt tempted by seven-day 
publication - though there were 
gestures in this direction. Guardian 
staff were appointed to responsible 
positions on the Observer. Foreign 
correspondents serviced both pa- 
pers. Most significantly the Guard- 
ian's editor; then Peter Preston, was 
editor-in-chief of both tides. Alan 
Rusbridgei; who became Guardian 
editor in 1995, soon acquired a sim- 
ilar role. Preston had been respon- 


sihle (through the Scott Ttust) for the 
appointment of the first two Ob- 
server editors after the takeover - 
Jonathan Fenby and Andrew Jas- 
pan. Rusbridger delivered the third, 
Will Hutton. Two editors in three 
years, three in five. Now Hutton, in 
charge of policy and opinion, is sup- 
ported by Jocelyn Targett, de facto 
operational editor 

Internal argument between the 
two titles has not hefced, either: Ex- 
editors have complained in public; 
Guardian staff speak freely of their 
resentment at the drain on “their'’ re- 
sources of the Observer, Guardian 
staff are moved to the Observer , and 
o&enreturo. Than is none of the con- 
sistency of editorial management 


that successful rivals in the sector 
demonstrate. In dismantling “old” 
Observer culture, the new manage- 
ment has not yet created a new one. 

Caroline McCall, commercial di- 
rector of the Guardian and the Ob- 
server, told a recent Guild of Editors 
conference; “When the Guardian 
acquired the Observer it under- 
estimated bow big the job was. It was 
a newspaper that had been in dedine 
to 15 to 20 years. The Sunday mar- 
ket is a really difficult market Read- 
ers’ perceptions of the brand are 
fairing a long time to shift The Ob- 
server is Izww] a much betterpaper 
... But its circulation figures do not 
reflect its quality.” 

Circulation figures seldom re- 


1§92. t _J,993^i-7I99^r 


fleet the quality of the product, cer- 
tainty not in the eyes of those re- 
sponsible toil McCall is r&it to say 
that the Sunday market is difficult 
Here are some of the difficulties. 
First the traditional ones: Bttle news 
tends to happen on Saturdays. Sun- 
day is a different kind of day. Read- 
ers look for a different kmd of paper 
And the modem ones; Saturday 
newspapers used to be the flimsiest 
and the lowest sellers of the week. 
Now the broadsheets have similar 
bulk to the Sunday papas, and are 
si gnifican tly Cheapen -similar con- 
tent better value. Sunday newspa- 
pers used to have a monopoty on five 
sport Now a significant amount of 
Premiership football and other big 


sporting events take place on Sun- 
day. Monday papers have big sports 
sections, as big as some Sundays’. 
Senior politicians prefer early Sun- 
day television programmes to talk- 
ing to Sunday newspapers- so then- 
choice quotes run all day on radio 
and T\£ and are still mopped up in 
Monday newspapers. Patterns of 
leisure have changed. Sunday is a 
doing day. rather than a day to tying 
in and reading newspapers. 

But this doesn't let the Observer 
off the hook. Despite all the above, 
Sunday broadsheets sell more 
copies than five and ten years ago. 
The Sunday Times and the Sunday 
Telegraph are both successful and 
profitable. Both these papers have 


Saturday stablemates that are multi- 
section quasi-Sunday papers selling 
much more cheaply than their 
Sunday counterparts. 

Interestingly the two successful 
titles are Conservative newspapers 
that have fluted less with New 
Labour than most nationals, while 
the Observer is left of centre and has 
never supported the Tbries. Con- 
centrating on the Observer, how can 

it be that over thepast decade, which 
witnessed the end of Thatcherism, 
the internecine divisions of the 
Major government, and the rise 
and success of New Labour; the 
newspaper that had so much to ex- 
ploit so much to gain, has done 
badly? 

Quite simpty it did not know its 
readers. TOarse, it thought it did The 
consistent triumph of the Guardian, 
and the reason that against all the 
odds, the Times price-cutting and 
the Itelepraph give-aways had al- 
most zero effect on circulation, was 
that the paper knew its immensely 
loyal readers so welL It has im- 
pressively developed a distinctive 
“brand” that permeates every as- 
pect of its actirities. While the Eight- 
ies should have presented the 
Observer with all the opportunities 
of opposition critique, it was unable 
to take on board the popularity of 
Thatcherism or the necessity for old 
Labour to change its agenda. 

And when it seemed to catch up, 
by appointing the then guru of the 
chattering classes. Will Hutton, as 
its third editor in as many years, it 
failed to reafise that New Labour bad 
moved on again. New Labour was 
happy to use the chattering classes 
in the short term, to ensure cover- 
age for their “project”, to reinforce 
the message that the only worth- 
while debate was taking place 
around than. But once they had 
power; the chatterers were dis- 
carded in favour of “the people". 

And what the Observer failed tore- 
alise was that you need a lot more 
readers than chatterers, and that 
readers, even of the Observer, are in- 
terested in much more than politics. 
Trouble is, when the Observer isn't 
earnestly political it’s just earnest 
And when ft isn’t just earnest as when 
it's dealing with lighter issues such 
as Ginger Spice and Dodi’s dad, it's 
loftily earnest While full of good 
things, it lacks the conviction the 
Guardian has when dealing with the 
less important things. 

It could learn a lot from the Sun- 
day Times, not in terms of the opin- 
ions it represents, but in its 
recognition that it doesn't need to 
represent those interests all the 
time. TTOuble is, it hates the Sunday 
Times so much that it can’t bear to 
look at it If it looked at it, it could 
still hate it, but it could discoverhow 
much there is to the mix- to the in- 
consequential, to not having attitude 
about everything, to Sunday. 

Peter Cote is professor qf journal- 
ism at the University of Central 
Lancashire. 


Just give them the facts 


ANALYSIS 

The Diana effect 
has revived the 
fortunes of the TV 
documentary. 

By Paul McCann 

rriSa tr uism hardly worth stating 
that Diana, Princess of wales, w«s 
and is worth cold hard cash to foe 

media. She sold magazines, ne^ 
papers and now it appears she can 

wenbetp the more lofty worid of 
current affairs television. 

Last week’s ITV 

$ that crash (Diana: die Secrete te- 
hind toe Crash) may have attract 

ed a universal pan^gfro?^ 1 ? 





Mr Plantirfs requirement seemed 
to be that factual programmes had 
to be about sex, crime or the para- 
normal Which would explain the 
Ho&uwood Women style of factual 

- _ ■ - — <■ .g—.. kma. 


botitaIroattracteuaua«^-^ on 

9pm documentary “^f^fSon 
hour attracted anavettge ^ officja , 

This gave 


ITV a 53 percent^- — 
able audience, which is m 
respectable for that slot os the 
commercial broadcaster 

pppnfistnatiiEerft^P^ 


onty thing to put 

drama, drama and ^ 

To squeeze past tins 


prog rammin g. Mf 

eve*; is sofidty banished to after 
■ News at Ten. Here, worthy iwo- 
^aoaning-likeaJohnPilgwNet- 
work First - can safety be aired to 
satisfy the requirements of the Ins 
dependent Television Com m iss ion , 
yfetonoe upon a time ITV did 
schedule meaty current affairs at 
oom and, according to the gum of 

ratings, the i^eaix^and 

television historian Wflliam Philips, 
thev insularly achieved ratings of 
^dlTmillion. According to 
Philips, the Diana programme’s fig- 
ure is not that exceptional 

even in the 10.40pm slot 

there is a strong aPP^^^: 
jjdiows. ^ recently attracted 7 

^riewemtoSaanp^te 
nrooer science documentary about 
Kevreathec At 9pm th» programme 
^Id easily have managed an 
audience of 12 milhon. 


The kicking that ITV has received 
from advertisers because of its age- 
ing down-market audience prompt- 
ed tiie management changes of last 
year that brought in a new chief 
executive and programming direc- 
tor in David Iiddrnient. His desire 
to attract more ABCl viewers has 
alreacty resulted in the continuing 
search to a peak-time one-hour; 
current affairs programme. If ITV 
decides against moving News at 
Ten, and therefore cannot put the 
new show in that slot, it wfll most 
probabfy run at 9pm. 

Of course the Diana effect was stiD 
felt for ITV This is easily illustrated 
because the story of the Princess's 
death did similar things for Channel 
4’s Dispatches last week 

A much more hard-headed pro- 
gramme, Dispatches pulled ap art 
the conspiracy theories aired by 
ITV and pulled in nearly 5 million 
viewers. The programme’s weight 
means it usually achieves under 2 
iralEjm^ viewers - even Cutting Edge 
can nonnaltypull in three to four ntil- 
lina 


WORRIES that the Sun's deputy 
editor Rebekab Wade, would 
inject too much cuddly female 
influence on the paper have been 
dispelled by the outgoing editor 
Stuart Higgins. He was forced to 
pull her choice of headline for the 
story about deaths linked to the 
impotence drug Viagra. The 
sensitive young lady wanted to 
run 

with “Die Hard". Fbr the George 
Michael public lavatories story 
she proposed “Under a-wrist”. 


HIGGINS told the stories during 
a speech at White’s 30th 
birthday bash at the Belvedere 
restaurant, in Holland Park, 
west London, attended by such 
tabloid glitterati as Alan 
Rusbridger of the Guardian 
and Peter Stothard of the 
Times. The rest of the speech 
was very waspish, about the 
need for long eqttrience of the 
paper. Higgins, it was assumed, 
was trying to save his job from 
Vlbde. who has only been on the 
paper a few months. He bad tbe 
wrong target, however, as the 
new Sun editor; David TOland, 
was also at the party sitting 
quietly in a corner having been 
flown in at News International’s 
expense. 


BBC NEWS management’s hot 
new idea for its journalists is to 
group them together in their 
mammoth new Television Centre 
newsroom in dusters according 
to their specialism: science, 
education, legal etc: Media, aits, 
and, for some reason, royal 
correspondents have been 
officially gathered into the 
“culture duster”, which, while it 
sounds like something to do with 



THE WORD ON 
THE STREET 


Seflafield, is an improvement on 
the Sunday Times’ nickname for 
its fluffy types: the shallow end 


move over Hello! - tbe curse of 
Channel 4 is upon us. It might 
be the vogue to blame a red- 
haired Virgin DJ for the 
relative tragedies of Gazza and 
Geri Spice, but in feet a to 
more malevolent force is at tbe 
root of aD tins distress. C4 
decided around a month ago to 
schedule Gam’s Coming 
Home, a documentary about his 
years at Rangers, as a pre- 
Worid Cup repeat Cue Gazza’s 
deselection. Fbr tbe double 
whammy, tbe unusual decision 
was taken two weeks ago to 
repeat TFI Friday’s Spice Girls 
special just as, yon guessed it 
Geri quit truing to all 
celebrities: do not allow 
yourself to be “featured” by C4; 
pursue photo shoots in Hello! at 
wilL 

THE seffefiacing Guardian is 


considering plans to set up a 
museum devoted to journalism 
that will present “hacks as 
heroes”. Whether it will 
contain heroic cod faxes and 
lunch receipts paid for heroically 
by the KGB is yet to be decided, 
but, given the 

high esteem journalists are held 
in by the public, the mind boggles 
at who would pay to see a slightly 
elaborate cuttings lihraiy The 
Daily MaiTs Lord Rofhermere is 
said to have a similar plan, so 
let’s hope that museum indudes 
a free and frank appraisal of the 
1922 Zinoviev letter 


BODDINGTONS IS to Sponsor 

S kinn er and BaddieTs Fantasy 
World Cop programme on ITV 
The boys are about to find the 
commercial world a tougher 
place than the BBC, from 
where they were poached. The 
two comedians used to spend 
modi time on screen swigging 
bottles of Becks, the definitive 
Nineties lager. Becks is made 


by Scottish Courage, while 
Boddingtons is made fay 
Whitbread. ITC rules will 
probably stop the two 
comedians being forced to 
drink tbe cream of Manchester 
But don’t look 
too hard to the bottles 
of Becks to make an 
appearance. 

A SERIES of hectic job changes of 
late have dearty had a negative 
effect on the appearance of 
Andrew Marr, one-time editor of 
this organ. His new column for 
the Observer this week was 
flagged on the top of the front 
page in early editions alongside a 
picture of Keith Flint of the 
Prodigy Keith’s opinions on 
weighty issues like the single 
currency have never beat 
revealed, so his column would 
have been worth reading. Mr 
Marr however was widely known 
for his bizarre haircuts and the 
black rings under his eyes, so the 
picture wasn’t that big a surprise. 


SOME confoskm remains about 
the reason for the Mail on 
Sunday’s front-page apology to 
Brooke Shields last week. Tbe 
paper’s editor; Jonathan 
ffolborow, insists It was his 
personal decision to break with 
newspaper tradition and match 
the space given to the original 
story 

However an artide in 
yesterday’s Guardian claims it 
was part of Shields’ lawyers’ 
demands. Whether the front- 
page apology catches on in 
fatore may depend on whether 
it truly was a piece of one-off 
editorial largesse or won by the 
hard-nosed libel expert Keith 
Schilling. 
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BRAND DEVELOPMENT EXECUTIVES 

(Initially 12 month contract) Competitive Salary + car + benefits, England & Wales 


What could be better for an out-going socialite like 
yourself than revolving your work around pubs, bars 
and clubs. Basically, you take Holsten Pils, the UK's 
brand leader, and increase its presence by working 
closely with pub and club managers to build the brand 
image and awareness whilst increasing profitability. 
What's more, our association with gigs from the Verve, 
Manic Street Preachers and the Prodigy gets the 
Holsten name right up there on stage. Its a fast- 
moving, exciting environment that requires a barrel 
load of fresh ideas and new initiatives to keep us on top. 


immediate impression, the ambition to succeed and the 
planning skills to make the very best of your time. 


Get hold of the Holsten Pulse. To find out more about 
working for Holsten UK, part of Scottish Courage, the 
UK's leading brewer, send or fax your cv, quoting Ref. 
2222, to Graham Hutson, Ashwood Associates, 
Doncastle House, Doncastie Road, Bracknell, Berkshire 
RG12 8PE. Fax: 01344 869870 Tel: 01344 869100 



We'll arm you with a car, laptop and all the training you 
could possibly need to get out there and build strong 
relationships with your customers. All we ask is for a 
new or recent graduate, possibly with a year's 
experience, definitely with the confidence to make an 


# 0i» 




TRAINEE AND EXPERIENCED SALES REPRESEN i AnVES 
c. £18.000 4- bonus 4 car 4 benefits 


adon & S: 



IT Software Sales 
Vacancies 


•Do you want to break into software sales? 



-»Do you fed you are at a dead end with 
nowhere to go with your current company? 


•Do you have the drive/ motivation to want 
to earn more than Cl 00k pa within the next two years? 
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•Do you want to work for a market leading Blue 
Chip Corporate? 


Do you possess the following credentials: 


•Educated to degree standard or equivalent? 


■A young, enthusiastic salesperson, probably aged up to 34? 


• Hungry for money, probably earning around £35k+ and want to earn more? 


•Have a two year proven track record of achieving or overachieving targets? 



■The ability to prospect and understand 'Solution Selling? 


Then we want to here from you, NOW! 


Our disit, a S800 milbcsi turnover software house, is currently experiencing unrivalled growth, 
achieving 36 consecutive quarters of growth. Currently the most profitable software house in 
the world. They are approximately one year ahead of their nearest rivals. They are involved 
in supplying a software solution predominantly to the engineering and manufact uri ng 
marketplace. You will also be expected to prospect new clients and follow through 
qualified leads to a successful dose. Covering Southern England. 


Locations: Birmingham, Bristol, Cambridge, BraduteD, Nottingham, 
St Albans, London and Southeast. 

Contact Mark Bradley (quoting STL 2 ) 


Send your CV to 

The Business Centre, 6 Church Street Twyftnd, Berks RG10 SDR 


Regional Directors 


Directors Managers 


Sales People 


OTE £ 1 25 K 
GTE £92 K 
GTE E70K 


TRAIN TO BE A 

TELEVISION PRODUCER 


1 yea's diploma 


| Home study and 
practical tuition 
I Open to aB age groups 
[For a free brochure 
contact- 


Dep: in 2 

London SfOiiSsniii Scicel 
77 Olford Stir*;! 
London ’.Vi.-: i R3 
Tol 1 . 01 VI VCP i -38 
Fiix: 0171 734 3357 



Your Career Could 
Begin Today! 


Due to major expansion Throughout 
1998 we are looking lor bright, 
enthusiastic, orofessionai 


SALES EXECUTIVES 


This is an exciting and expanding job 
for a committed media sates executive 
of graduate calibre. 

Tne position offers a good salary plus 
as experience is a 


commission. Sa 

benefit, but net essential 

We offer 

- Over twenty-one respected 
publications and websites. 

- On-going training and support. 

- Career structure and fast-track 
management opportunities. 

- Realistic OTE 35k 


Cali Anita. PA to the Saies Director on 


0171 775 5366 


Ik 


Tour Bole will Involve: 

The production of display advertisements for chit poblkaiions, copt 
rhaatiE- ginning and tbe opportunity 10 work villi the magazine's 
designer in producing our varied range of supplements. 


• Must hare one years working knowledge of Qnark XPress 
and some knowledge of Phoiosbop and Illustrator. 

• Common sense and attention to detail are essential. 

• Good telephone manner and organisational skills. 

• Ability to work under own initiative quickly and accurately. 
■ Some understanding of the pant production process an 

advantage. 

• Salary according ro experience. 

B ppHcimto plwam sand CT «d co r w to H latter to: 



MEDIA SALES EXECUTIVES 

Central London Publishing Company seeks experienced professionals to 
earn the highest rates of commission, selling on a wide range of European 
and domestic Trade Publications, 
eg — European Polymer Engineer 

— European Laboratory Scientist and Technician 

- European Hotelier Sc Caterer 

- European Electronics Engineer 
— Business Consultancy Magazine 

If you have sold on any trade rides and would like to work for one of the 
most generous and friendly companies in town then there is.a job for you. 

Call Fergus Mee 

-0800 279 2555 - 


Company Car. Benefits and Share options 


CACTI 


SALES CONSULTANTS 


INFORMATION SERVICES 

op to £42,000 ote + Bonus + Car London 

Our client is an international high technology information services 
company and the UK market leader in market analysis. 

Planned expansion of the London office has resulted in the creation of 
several positions within the established and successful financial services 
sales team where you will be given the opportunity to grow and develop 
accounts in this dynamic sector. 

Dealing at a senior level you will present innovative solutions to meez 
sales, marketing and planning needs which will help to define and shape 
the clients’ business direction. Each successful candidate is likely to have a 
background In market analysis or have worked for a financial services 
provider in order to understand tbe needs of those businesses and die 
applications of market analysis to them. Either way you will have 
successfully met sales or revenue targets and be comfortable in selling 
concepts or products at senior levels. You will be a team player, highly 
motivated and are likely to be aged 25-35. 

Fall product training will be given and the on-going career development of 
its staff is important to tbe company. The salary package consists of a 
generous basic, commission and bonus with anticipated OTE of £42,000. 
Tbe company offers a flexible benefits package which includes a choice of 
car, pension scheme, life insurance, healthcare and a generous holiday 
allowance. 


For further information please telephone Greg Fisher on tbe number 
below. All enquiries will be dealt wttb in tbe strictest confidence. 

Lawson Price, Spectrum House, 56 Goldsworth Road, msoB 

■Wbking, Surrey GU21 1LE 01483 729192. PRI C E * 



GWR group pic 


GWR Group is a fast growing and dynamic 
commercial radio group that includes Local stations 
around the country together with Classic FM amongst 
its brands. As part of a strengthening and 
restructuring of our FT department we seek to appoint 
the following position to complement our current 
team: 


Regional IT Manager: London 


As IT Manager, you will head a small team 
responsible for support for the London operations 
of GWR Group, including Classic FM and our 
National Sales Dept 

The responsibilities include working in conjunction 
with the Group IT Helpdesk, Support and 
Development departments to ensure that all 
computer equipment is supported and maintained, 
data backup and security procedures are in place, 
that user problems are promptly identified and 
addressed, and that major site developments have 
an IT involvement at all stages. Both technical and 
commercial expertise are equally important in this 
post. Tb be successful you must have experience of 
some of Netware 3 + 4 admin and Lotus Notes, MS 
NX Wm95 and Office, MS SQL 6.5 and general PC 
hardware skills. However, the ability and willingness 
to learn quickly, is at least as important as training 
in these and GWR- specific applications will be 
available to the right applicant. Outstanding 
communication and administration s kills are also 
required. This position requires flexibility on 
working hours and involves a reasonable amount of 
travelling at times to other parts of the group. 

Applications for this post should be made in writing, 
including both a C.V. and a letter saying what you 
could bring to this position. Please show your 
current salary on your application. 

Applications should be sent to: 

Rosemary Kind, Group Head of IX GWR Group 

pic, PO Box 2345, Swindon SN5 7HB or 

email: itjobs@musicradio.com 

Closing date for applications is 15th June 1998 

Please note that no relocation assistance will be 

offered. 
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MORE JOBS! MORE CHOICE! MORE OFTEN! 


/ No other publication offers the number and 
/ variety of jobs abroad. GUARANTEED! . 
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For every Motty and Gary, 
there’s a Julie and Kate 


Julie Welch, the doyenne of female football reporters. "There were a lot of dinosaurs [when I started], and there are a lot of dinosaurs now* 


Mike King 


Women are calling the shots in the commentary box. Naomi Marks meets football's female elite 


F or Scotii^ football fans fotfbw- 
ing their team’s fortunes in 
France on BBC racfio and tele- 
vision, the main World Cup low- 
downs, updates, match reports 
and analysis will be delivered by 
tyie of two women. Hazel Irvine will be re- 
porting from the Scottish camp for foe 
BBC network, with Rhona McLeod doing the 
same for BBC Scotland. 

■*$The BBC’s head of sport. Bob Shennan, 
is been to employ women sports broad- 
casters. He refers to those sod) as Irvine 

and McLeod as pioneers. And, no doubt alol 

to the commercial risks of alienati ng the 
growing ranks of female football fans, he 
speaks of “the danger of presenting sport 
to the public through 2e-year-oId white 
middle-class men called Peter 7 ’ . 

Yet for McLeod, who will be reporting 
from a World Cup for the first time, it was 
very nearly not to be. A lover of sport since 
childhood, she first suggested that she 
mi ght report on a football match while 

working for one of the Scottish Sundays. Her 

editor was delighted; it was about time foot- 
ball was covered from the woman’s per- 
spective, he said. Could she look at the 
/■fgatering arrangements? Perhaps talk about 
the toilets, too? 

Not so delighted, McLeod opted instead 
fora subbing post on the sports desk, leav- 
ing match reports to male colleagues. She 
explains: “If I wasn’t going to be able to do 
the job properly, then I uasrftgok^to dto 
it at alL” Such anecdotes illustrate the dif- 
ficulties faced by women wanting to enter 
football journalism- Still very much m toe on- 
__ -i • I rt. U^n^fyadlTHf AflU DZIDU iDfiV 
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appear to encounter resistance neither 
from those in the sports industry nor from 

“‘iCS'lotnethiDg McL«>dtfs«>^ 
when she finally got her chance to move 


KATE BA3TERSBY 
Her presence in the press-box 
prompted a stinging letter in 
which a senior journalist 
complained that "no woman ought 
to be allowed to write about sport 7 


away from the desk and into toe arena three 
years age. J 7he players are briffiant to deal 
with, the managers are fine. The only prob- 
lem is other journalists who (font Qke the 
idea ofa woman doing the job.” 

Efemale sports journalists tend to be 
columnists, toe world of the press-box 
being a fiercely macho place. McLeod's 
response has been to make sure she is twice 
as knowledgeable about her subject as her 
male csranteiparts. “Research, research, re- 
search,” she says. "People mil always look 
for weaknesses.”' 

But toe Radio 5 Live sports presenter 
Eleanor Oldroyd insists that toe world of 
broadcasting is more welcoming to women 
th»n is toe world of print She points to a 
recent incident in which her colleague, the 
5 Live Breakfast Programme presenter 


RHONA McLEOD 
The players are brilliant to deal 
with, the managers are fine. The 
only problem is other journalists 


ELEANOR OLDROYD 
A sports presenter on Radio 5 
Live, she oelieves that the world 
of broadcasting is more 


who don't like the idea ofa woman welcoming to women than that of 


doing the job' 


Jane Garvey, was taken to task by a (male) 
national newspaper reporter in La Manga 
- the Spanish resort where toe England 
team has been in training - far haring the 
temerity to suggest that press conference 
questioning of the England coach, Glenn 
Hodcfle, had been anodyne. 

Certainly toe doyenne of football re- 
porting , Julie Welch, agrees with Oldroyd 
that print journalists have some way to 
go before collecting any medals in right-on- 
ism. 

Welch covered her first football match 
25 years ago for the Obseroer. It was 
Coventry v Spurs (“feu always remember 
the first, don't you?”) and, although she en- 
countered resistance from some other jour- 
nalists, she reported the sport that she is 
passionate about for the next 12 years, at 


print journalism 


which point she gave up, swearing that she 
would never return to the press box. But 
three years ago she did. “Huge parts of me 
enjoyed it enormously," she says. “Another 
part saw all those ghastly, snarling men I’d 
seen in 1973, still hating women, and I 
thought: 1 don’t want to do this’. 

There were a lot of dinosaurs then, and 
there are a lot of dinosaurs now.” 

Welch wm be covering France 98, how- 
ever; but from home, as armchair critic for 
the Sunday T&egraph. 

Kate Battersby one of a handful of thirty- 
something women who have, since Which, 
succeeded in infiltrating national newspa- 
per sports departments, will be in France. 
Chief sports writer for toe Evening Stan- 
dard, she says only once in the dozens of 
matches tha t she has covered has there 



Trial By 
Media 


In Which 

DANIEL TOPOLS Kl, FORMER 
COACH OF OXFORD'S BOAT 
RACE CREVK IS IMMERSED 
IN ROWING MAGAZINES 


LOOK FOR a magazine on 

rowing amid the plethora of 
men’s journals at your 
newsagents and you’ll be dis- 
appointed. Golf; football, an- 
gling, bikers, health, laddish 
lifestyle and sex, no problem. 
Minority sports? Fbrget it So 
it's strictly subscription-only 
specialist monthlies. 

fbr most people, rowing is 
the Boat Race, Henley and 
Steve Redgrave. But for 
30,000 British men and 
women rowers the groan is, 
“What about us?" Tty 30 
times that number in over a 
hundred countries and you 
have a gap in the market cry- 
ing out to be filled. 

The specialist magazines, 
all they’ve got, are filled with 
the eccentric, the medical, the 
sports-political and the ego- 
driven gossip. Training hints 
jostle with results tables from 
obscure regattas mixed in 
with those from international 
events and ads for 85-kilo rac- 
ing boats, oars, riggers and 
heart-rate monitors. The let- 
ters pages, though, are a joy; 
full of bitter arguments over 
the minutiae of the sport 
Compared to the men's 
health and maga yine s, 

which focus on sex, musde- 
buOding and diet - “Get lean, 
get serious, get a bigger 
chest”, “Eat loss in a bottle", 
“Maximise your sexual per- 
formance"- the specialist 
mag makes solemn reading. 



being another female journalist in the press 
box with her Objections to her presence are 
rare, she adds, but when they come they are 
vociferous. 

One senior journalist wrote to her first 
sports editor saying: “No woman should be 
allowed to write about sport because every- 
thing they say about the subject is a deluge 
of piss,” 

She shrugs off such blatant bigotry, but 
remains irritated by letters congratulating 
her fbr putting across a women's point of 
view That amazes me because all women 
are seen to have one lumpen view. Men, of 
course, are allowed to have individual points 
of view." 

The Sim football reporter Vikki Orrice 
also dislikes being labelled. Thu just have 
to be able to do toe job,” she says. 

She points out that she has encountered 
little tfisrrhnhmHnn (though as a jour nalism 
student she was accused of haring her. 
fetoer/brother/bqyfriend write toe match 
report that she banded in as a Christmas 
project). In any case, Orrice says, any 
woman who has negotiated the macho 
atmosphere of a newsroom has been well 
trained for toe sports department 
like Welch, she too remembers the first 
match she reported. It was Arsenal v 
Norwich, after she had persuaded the 
sports editor at the Daily Mail, where she 
was a news reporter; that she was serious 
enough about sport to handle it 

“People often say I must be hard," she 
says. “But Eve just always loved footbalL" 
Not elevated enough yet to have her pick 
of the crop when it comes to choosing which 
matches she reports, she has just one 
game to cover in the coming football fest 
Only England v Colombia wffl be hers. 

But is she looking forward to it? 

“Oh yes," she enthuses. “This is a dream 
job. It’s wonderfuL" 


Daniel Topolski: finds few 
laughs in specialist mags 


Not many laughs. Yet the fit- 
ness mags praise rowing as 
the all-round aerobic sport 

Regatta magazine, the 
voice of the Amateur Rowing 
Association, has a captive 
readership. Rowers get it free 
with their obUgatoiy registra- 
tion fee to toe ARA. Without 
it they’re not allowed to com- 
pete. 

Regatta has elbowed aside 
the less glossy Rmoing, which 
for 50 years was toe only 
source of news about the 
sport apart from broadsheet 
coverage of big events. Hilari- 
ously ung rammatical editori- 
als and hopeless spelling 
■distracted readers from the 
message, but it was an au- 
thentic voice from the river' 
bank. It is now deceased, 
victim of a quaint but effective 
price-cutting war. Who needs 
two rowing mags when one is 
“free”? 

The German Rndersport 
is, as you’d expect, fact-fo- 
cused, and America's the 
Oaxsman. carries long ram- 
bling essays. Edward English, 
a Californian-based aficiona- 
do, produces a fat handbook 
of world-wide news cuttings 
twice yearly. 

But let's face it none of 
these is going to give the edi- 
tor of Men’s Health any sleep- 
less nights. 


The standards police should act with less speed, more taste 



the broadcasting Standards 
Commiss ion was established an 
April EboTs Day last yean Its brief 

to produce codes practice, to do 

L—j. a rfn irfira to on com- 


resgttim, w j ~ , , . _ 

riaints . in relation to standards" 
and^rness”. “Standards” means 
violence, sex, taste and decency; 
“feirness” means unjust or unfair 


The guardians of 
broadcasting 
standards presume 
that the majority 
‘^iew should rule. 
Jaclyn Moriarty 
begs to differ 


Last week it released a new set 


meant to take on board changes in 
M Affe tastes. But even as it is tiy- 


ingto update itself, the question to 
addressed is: should it east afaH? 
Two weeks ago. tbe common 

censuredttecootag^IV^ 


ligious believers), jokes about 
necrophilia and bestiality (“unac- 
ceptable") and humour about child- 
ren and drug abuse (“inappropriate 
to treat this subject in such a light- 
hearted manner”). A drama in 
which shoplifting teenagers gloat 
about their crime was denounced, 
since this “could have sent an in- 
appropriate message to young- 
sters". NaturoIBom KDers-a film 
about serial killers, which parodies 
media violence - featured violence 
verging “on the mindless” and jffe- 
sented unfortunate “role models”. 

The commission also rejeds com- 
plaints. One about a lesbian Mss on 
a Welsh soap opera was not upheld 


not upheld - because the broad- 
casters hadn’t known of her death. 

The Watershed often pops up in 
the commission's derision-making, 
and complaints about programmes 
broadcast after 9pm are often re- 


mi«rion has also agreed wife audi- 


and the audience had been wril pre- 
pared A con^laint about the broad- 
cast of a sex quiz early on the day of 
Wana.BriocesscfWbtes’s death, was 


^ r" "cr ■ — — 

llpm and midnight on New 'fear’s 
Eve received a wrist-slapping for 
jokey references to sex with pop 
stars, pregnant women and homo- 
sexuals, because “families expect- 
ed to be able to watch television 
together to see in the New fear". 

Looking over such derisions, a 
few basic rules merge: humour is 
unacceptable ifitisreKgfous, touch- 
es on taboos like bestiality, or rais- 
es serious issues like drug abuse. 
Drama must provide appropriate 
moral messages (shop l ift and you’re 
finished) and suitable role models 
(serial killers won’t do). Lesbian af- 


fection has to snuggle its way into 
a middle-of-the-road position, some- 
where between too leisurely and too 
abrupt Once news of a shocking nar 
tional event is out, its media mono- 
poly is compulsory. Children must 
notbealkwedtoknowthatiyegnant 
women, homosexuals and (oddly) 
pop stars have sexual intercourse 
If such a body should exist, then 
it’s too easy to pick and choose 
among st; d eriyinna, and find things 
that seem ridiculous. But maybe it 
should not exist at aH. What has be- 
come of “freedom of expression" 
when one small body is deriding 
what we can and cannot see and 
hear? The commission would re- 
spond that it is not one small body 

but the pubBc deriding what the pub- 
lic see and heart It reacts to “pub- 
lic” complaints, and it informs Ks 
reaction wife research into “public” 


attitudes. It upheld a complaint 
about Madonna using the word 
“Motoer&cker”, because research 
suggested that people rank this 
among the wickedest swear words. 

But public opinion is not really 
what freedom (rf speech is about It’s 
meant to be about dissent, about 
h raanhing mnv pnti rms, taking risks , 
shocking, and being in the minori- 
ty.If fee majority decide what we can 
say and bear, free speech is doomed. 

We’d never put up wife the “pub- 
lic" deriding what rude words we can 
read in our books, but we allow con- 
trol like that ova 1 broadcasting. Un- 
like books, though, broadcasting 
frequencies are scarce and deri- 
sions must be made about what is 
broadcast-soirivshoiWtthezna- 
jority deride? Unlike books, broad- 
castingleaps into the JfemDyhomein 
a way that is difficult to control if 


something “harmful'’ springs on to 
the scre^ the harm mgy be done be- 
fore anybody can ffick the switch. 

Violence and pornography on TV 
or radio may well be harmful to 
children, although the evidence is in- 
conclusive. No such argument can 
be made in relation to taste. Much 
(rf childhood is spent wallowing in far 
more tasteless jokes than anything 
a TV producer could dream up. 

The question of what is in good 
eiHxigh taste for us to watch (or what 
tastes good enough for us to watch 
bring tasted) should be left to the re- 
mote control. At best the placenta- 
eating episode was a fascinating 
insight into minority culture. At 

worst, ft was just plain silly-- as are 

so many April Pool’s jokes. 

The writer is a researcher in media 
lamatCamlnldpeUnuxrsi^ * 
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IF I RULED 
THE AIRWAVES 


IN WHICH INDEPENDENT PRODUCER MjCK PILSWORTH 
HAS HIS OWN WAT WITH THE TV SCHEDULE 


SUCCESSFUL sitcoms attract 
huge loyal audiences, but 
untested sitcoms remain the 
riskiest genre for broadcasters 
and producers alike. The 
problem is that the very 
feature which pulls in big 
audiences, the attractiveness 
of the characters, is 
exU’am'dinarily difficult to 
communicate within the first, 
or “pilot” episode. We don't 
know the characters and we 
have to know the characters to 
understand the jokes. It’s 
comedy's Catch-22. Many 
series take years to catch on. 
Recent “slow burns" include 
Last of the Summer Wine, 

Men Behaving Badly and One 
Foot in the Grave. 

For a sitcom pilot to hit its 
target immediately is very 
rare. My theme night would 
feature those first episodes 
which not only achieved high 
ratings, but also ran for years. 

A good sitcom pilot has to 
have a great “hook” - an 
intriguing situation which sets 
up a strong plot and sets the 


n*«j+jLeci u,. rtiaxton tvtmuft. 
Producer: Mark Hayman 
Director : Julian Saul l 


19.30 

The Mary Tyier Moore 
Show 


20.00 

I love Lucy 

2a 30 

The Likely 
Lads 



21.00 

Porridge 


21.30 
Birds of a Feather 


22.00 
Drop the 
Dead 
Donkey 


characters against each other. 
Each line of dialogue has to do 
three jobs: it must advance the 
plot, give us background to the 
character; and at the same 
time be funny. 

The premise of the show 
must also hit a nerve; it must 
be contemporary and fresh, 
and in tune with what's 
happening in society. Few 
writers achieve this. 

My theme night is made up 
of some of the best sitcom 
pilots ever made, and all 
illustrate the brilliance the 
writers have shown in getting 
around the sitcom Cateh-22. 
They will air chronologically, in 
historical order, and will be 
introduced by Clive James, the 
former Observer television 
critic and international 
television guru, . 

Kicking off the evening, the 
first-ever episode of the hit US 
series The Mary Tyler Moore 
Show , which has a cracking 


premise and the added 
advantage of a well-known 
character. Mary Tyier Moore 
had already been in a hit 
sitcom. The Dick van Dyke 
Show , for many years and her 
character in her own show was 
an evolution of her ch ar act er - 
in van Dyke's. 

Newly single, she moves 
from New York to Minneapolis, 
to a new job in an all-male 
local TV newsroom, headed up 
by a patriarchal Lou Grant 
The conflict between the 
liberated young cosmopolitan 
career woman and the 
misogynistic middle-aged 
provincial news chief provides 
plenty °f conflict in the office 
scenes. The writers also 
created conflict in the 
domestic scenes by having 
Mary attempt to move into an 
apartment which turned out to 
be occupied by someone else. 

The Likely Lads, written by 
Dick Clement and Ian La 
Frenais, was another classic 
pilot episode. The conflict in 
this series was based, 
unu sually, on the internal 
conflict within Ian La Frenais' 
own psyche: the character of 
Bob in the show was the 
aspiring midcQe-class boy that 
La Frenais 1 mother wanted 
him to be, whilst Terry was the 
solid working-class lad that 
lan imagined himself to be. 

Birds of a Feather, written 
by Laurence Marks and 
Maurice Gran, kicked off with 
one of the slickest pilot 
episodes ever written. It 
featured a bank robbery which 
went wrong, a car chase, a 
separation, the discovery by 
the sisters Sharon and Tracey 
that their husbands were bank 
robbers, a sex toys party, and a 
climactic courtroom scene in 
which the husbands were sent 
down for seven years. 

It achieved an audience of 
13 million, one of the highest 
ever ratings for a sitcom pilot, 
and is still on the air SO 
episodes later. 

My other choices. Drop the 
Dead. Donkey, Porridge and I 
Love Lucy, also show that by 
hitting the Zeitgeist, building in. 
plenty of conflict and creating 
strong, clearly defined 
characters, writers can 
overcome the sitcom Catch-22. 
But then not many writers can 
do it Those who can, and are 
prepared to live in a mansion 
in Bel Air, earn upwards of 
$lm a year. It’s a tough job... 
a really tough job. 
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S4C 


Lambie-Nairn has shaped the corporate identities of both the BBC’s t e rres t rial channels, as well as Carlton, S4C and Channel 4 
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By their logos shall 


you know them 


Mick PUsworth is Chief Execu- 
tive of mdependentproduction 
company Chrysalis Visual 
Entertainment He is executive 
producer of a new ITV sitcom, 
Babes in the Wood. 


SKY IS at it, nVs at it, last year even 
the BBC did it In channel terms, 
anyone who's anyone is having an 
image revamp, an on-air facelift or 
a branding exercise. Lastmonth ITV 
announced that this autumn it will 
have a whole new face, courtesy of 
the design firm English + Fockett 
Sky 1 got a new look last week and, 
by September; every single Sty 
channel will be rebranded 

It’s that oft-cited digital future 
rearing its head that has caused the 
present vogue for an all-singing, all- 
dancing “ident”. The feet that ITV 
has not hadanew on-air identity for 
10 yeare speaks volumes for the state 
of marketing in terrestrial television. 
When there were just the three 
channels, who really needed to lure 
viewers with strong, smartly tar- 
geted, integrated branding? 

When Channel 4 launched in 1982 
with its 3-D, computer-generated 
figure “4", it gave us all a shock. 
Suddenly everyone wanted an 
animated logo, and the regional 
ITV companies set their in-house 
graphics departments on the case. 
Channel idents had become a viable 
business, and Martin Lambie-Nairn 
- creator of the “4" - was the 


Blame Martin Lambie-Nairn. He designed the Channel 4 
logo, and now the name of the game is branding, 
rebranding and re-rebranding. By Janine Gibson 


designer everyone wanted. Darrell 
Pot^ttwhosefirmEn^sh + Podc- 
ett is now writing briefe for the ere- 
atives on the ITV account, also 
designed the present ITV identity 
back in 1988. He notes a change: It 
was very much a political exercise 
then. It was prefranchise round and 
the whole of the ITV network want- 
ed to be seen as solid, but I could 
never quite understand why - they 
all obviously wanted to represent 
their own interests ” 

With the consolidation of owner- 
ship, things are different for ITV 
“This isn't a political exercise - it’s 
to try and get an identity for 
TTVf which hasrft got one as such be- 
cause it’s a federation of companies.” 
Pockett’s challenge is to “re- 
establish the identity of channel 3 
and put over its merits as the 
popular entertainment channel". 

The third button on the remote 


has so many different names, view- 
ers don’t even know what to call it 
The north-east franchise occasion- 
ally known as Tyne Tees Television 

has, in particular, suffered in recent 

years. For decades just known as 
Tyne Tees, it was rebranded as 
Channel 3 North East when York- 
shire Tteleviaon took over Local up- 
roar led to thatmove being reversed 
last year when Granada took over 
Yorkshire Tyne Tees. Confused? 

By contrast, Channel 5 launched 
last year with one of the best tar- 
geted off-air marketing campaigns 
ever. But says Lambie-Nairn, it 
wasn’t enough. “A channel launch is 
very different to revamping one 
already to existence. You’re able to 
launch on promises. In the end, of 
course, if the product doesn't live up 
to the brand, viewers reject it" 

Lambie-Nairn, who reinvented 
BBC2 in 1988, is adamant on this 


point: “All branding is 90 per cent 
programming, but it is possible to 
have a brand which says one thing 
when the programmes say another. 
BBC2’s brand was old, dull and 
snobbish, and the programmes were 
radically turning into anything but 
that" His task was to align the 
branding with the content and 
the multiple awards that have 
been won by BBC2’s idents bear 
testimony to his success. 

Sty Ts new look is based ana sim- 
ilar principle. Made fay the comedy 
producer Tiger Aspect a series of 
new idents focuses era the channel's 
key programmes. Behind-the- 
scenes experts from Friends and ER 
pass on some of the secrets of the 
shows, such as how to put on a sur- 
gical rubber glove in two seconds. 
A new logo is based around a tele- 
vision set-type box which, according 
to the general manag er Elisabeth 


Murdoch, shows that “we are the . 
lens on your world”. C 

It’s the first in a concerted move 
by Sty to refocus every single chan- 
nel Murdoch says branding doesn’t 
necessarily mean changing: “ITs 
about trying to get to the heart of 
what you do. what makes you you." 
Fbr that reason, she feels Sty Sports 
is least in need of a facelift. 

“It has probably been the most 
successful in having a dear sense 
of itself because live sports is so 
passionate in itself,” she say s. 
“People have to have a relationship 
with a broadcaster if it’s to be valu- 
able to them. This country has now 
realised that - the US broadcasters 
had to realise it when [the premium 
movie channel] HBO came along.” 
Murdoch will, by September have 
reinvented Sty Movies in HBO’s 
image, presenting added value to < 
viewers with Exclusives (made-for- 
TV movies) and reinforcing that 
value on screen. She adds: “It’s es- 
sential that every channel has a very( 
dear identity and sense of itself" So,’ 
come September we can expect a co- 
herent, united ITV and a distinct 
portfolio of self-aware Sty chan- 
nels. If only it were that easy. 


TEL: 0171 293 2222 


APPOINTMENTS: MEDIA, MARKETING, SALES 


FAX: 0171 293 2505 




Games Workshop is now a £200m company employing more than 1500 people and 
with 150 of itsown stores around the world. Its products are also available gtobalty 
through independent toy and hobby retailers thanks to our muffl-linguaJ sales team. 


Sales Opportunities 



Now; our successful and dynamic sales department Is looking for new sates 
staff to expand the team. If you are: 

A hobbyist • Speak Engfsh as a 1 st or 2nd language • Aged over 1 8 • Able to work 
in England • Think you can sen • Fluent In any of the foftowing languages 
POLISH, JAPANESE, SWEDISH, FINNISH, NORWEGIAN, DANISH, CZECH, 
SLOVAKIAN, DUTCH 


and would like a Job In the most exciting games company on the planet, 
send us your application with full details to the address below. 



We require a full-time miniature figure designer, fbr our evar increasiiw ranges. 
The job will involve designing masters for manufacture as part of our ranges 
of metal and plastic miniatures, including: 

Designing models for metal ranges • Designing day/wax masters fbr the plastic 
range ■ Assisting in the ongoing development of Games Workshop imagery 
You should: Have an appreciation for the Games Workshop styles and images, 
products and games • Be able to produce high quality samples for review 


products and games • Be able to produce high quality samples for review 
If you are int ere s ted in the above position please send in your C.VL, salary details 
and samples of your work to Hie address below. . 


Human Resources Department, Games Workshop Ltd, V 
Willow Road, Lenton, Nottingham, NG7 2WS gj 


New Business Manager/Eorope, Guildford Z!. ri 

£40fc bask (£80fc OTE) 

Excellent chance to join a leading teteajrrnrwnicarions and business solutions 
corporation, focusing on Regional and Globa) products, services and applications. 
Targeting named shipping container comp aiu ca. You will be responsible for the 
achievement of revenue t arg ets, new business development of nominated 
accounts. It is essential that you have knowledge of Voice and Data Networking. 
Intranets, Messaging, Major account sales experience in telecommunications is a 
must, as is the ability to ofifer creative solutions to complex problems. 

Sales Application Engineer, Bedfordshire 
£25k + Bonus + Pension 

The company provide safety equipment and instruments to the Oil, Gas and 
Petrochemical Industry. You will need to be familiar with the dangers and hazards 
involved within this sector. Ai least 5 years expe rien ce in control instrumentation, 
the ability to provide technical support to users, and involvement with training 
seminars. You will assist in the maintenance of relevant Applications Data- bases. 
You will also need to be co mmerci ally aware. 

Sales Executive. Cambridge 
£30k bask (£50k OTE) 

Involvement m the development of object-oriented software for geospatial 
applications, your responsibilities will be managing existing customer accounts, 
and prospecting new business. To undertake all sales re l a te d activity, your 
involvement will indude bask demonstrations of current products and services. 
You will have relevant e x perience in a related industry. It is essential that you * 
have handled large and complex systems. Must have experience of computer data- 
base. 

Account Manager, Surrey 
£22fc + Car + Phone + Expenses 

This Paper and Board manufacturer, require a field sales person for North 
England. You win have existing clients. Blue Chip Companies, plus you will aim 
to provide new business. Yon will have proven sales ex p e r ie n ce, plus the drive 
and enthusiasm so succeed in this expanding company. Relevant industry 
background desirable, but not cssentiaL 

To find out more, please contact Minnie at Side-Kix Ltd, on 0181 4006128 


SALES DEVELOPER (RETAIL) 

West Midlands/Home Counties and London 
You will be joining Tempur Pedic (UK) Ltd at an important 
growth and exciting development stage in the UK. 

You will require the following attributes to be a successful 
candidate: 

★ A proven successful track record in sales 

★ To be able to identify opportunities 

★ Have a strong personality 

★ To be self driven 

★ Have to be structured and organised 

Previous sales experience in the relevant areas would be i 
an advantage fbr the above position. I 

If you have all the above attributes and are interested in 1 

joining Tempur Pedic (UK) Ltd please send or fox a copy 
of your current CV together with a covering letter laying 
out in your words how you see the progression of you? 
career to: 

Heidi Novell 
Tempur Pedic (UK) Ltd 

Unit N, Fieldway, Greenford, Middlesex UB6 8UZ 
FOx: 0181 248 2360 


London School or Journalism 

Home study and tutorial diploma 
courses: News, Freelance and Fiction 


Start today - ask for a free prospectus 


0800 8,38216 Fax: 0171 706 3730 
1921 wmv.home-study.com 1998 


TURN A DREAM INTO REALITY1! 
PROFESSIONAL SCRIPT CONSULTANT 

accepting commissions to SCRIPT/REDRAFT your 
idea/story for radio, TV, feature film, theatre. 
Confidential tty guaranteed. Advice on copyrighting, 
agents, production companies, directors - general 
trade Information eta available. Rates on request 
Phone/Fax 0171 937 6387 

DO NOT SEND DDEA/STOflY M FIRST INSTANCE 


iffir I graduated In 1997 
with little idea ol what I 
jfir wanted to do. I joined one of 
Kr Europe's beading business to b usi n es s 
rpa blisters and sold advertising space. Ml my friends' 
advised me against It. A year on. most ol Diem are left 
on 14k with no foreseeable promotion. I on the other 
hand have already been promoted Into management, if 
you also want the opportunity to enjoy yourself in a 
Ldynamic atmosphere, earn 45k a year, and benefit^ 
1 from a company car and a health scheme, 

sail me: Join Benemar on: JseM 

% 0171 915 9943 


Citj Financial Rumen til , 
require* artrabre. bari^wtaS, 
financially motivated graduates 

(aged ’1-301 far on preUiom 
created by Ac creanrfon of us 
Central London office. We are * 
Leading Financial Sernas 
company and provide csodfent 
tvpomiitltiev for early 
pregncaans la management. 
FixemiaJJy Ugh remuncrauoo 
until additional profit dare and 
Mure paicfaa&e Kfaemc aba 
avadahk. No experience nuoevmre 

as run tram mg Is pnmded. 
Comact- 


JONWROE 
0171 576 7721 


(Founding : partner* - RADAR, Tbe Mary MartbSSS SSeS.* 1 *? 1 ’ 
a new charity whtch aims to ensure that people ** 

to benefit from assistive technology. ^ ^usabilities are able 

Wfe are now looking for a Protect Executive- m 

continued development ofanationaJ centre for die 

responsibilities will include 1 ^ology. Key 

of information, identifying fundh^^S> ns ^J 1( J^J^ ^semination 

centres in Europe. You will also develon other 

Vbu should hare a deep 

communication skills and experience of * ***“«. good 

energetic, innovative. dlpKSteSd You urfSbe 
You should.be computcMiteraie, ^ ° f a ^ 

This is a one year contract initially which i “ wlUin 8 to travel. 
For further toformaCkm^ppti^^J fo„J, «Jf^° PpQrted tythe DOH 
Secretary and Mrs a. St^ 

Orthopaedic Centre NHS IHim* t!* Cex,tr *^ Nuffield 

orford 0X3 7LD. Telephone (01865) ^ 757 ^ ^ ad ’ Head «*gton, 

Closing date: $ June 1998. 

FASTisan e*™* opportunities emoted 
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I Gary Lineker 


big fish in British crisps. But he’s small fiy overseas. By Meg Carter 


Crunch 

time for 

Walkers 

crisps 


PITCH 


t was a different Gazza who 
captured the attention of an 


d^stry last week. Gary 


crisps’ popular “No More 


was at the centre of the shock £Um 


count from the London agency BMP 
DDB to rival AMV BBDO. 

“Just what do you have to do to 
0 keep hold of an advertising account 
nowadays?” industry stalwarts mut- 
tered in despair FbrBM^whki won 
the Walkers business four years 
ago, had been widely praised for the 
Lineker ads that kicked off in Jan- 
uary 1993. So successful seemed the 
relationship that BMP subsequ- 
ently wan Walkers’ aster brands 
Quakers and Doritos (ironically, 
from AMV) without a pitch. 

BMP’s Walkers campaign hag 
become an advertising Haggle Re- 
member the one when Gary steals 
a bag of crisps from a small boy? And 
the one where he makes Paul Gas- 
coigne cry, the Swedish movie spoof 
with Uirika Jonsson; the double- 
■(^entendre - packed Spice Girls com- 
mercial; the WbrW Chip ad featuring 
the Brazilian football ace Romano 
-nafeed? u The^ohalforcesofPepsi- 
Co have, in all hkeiihood, put an end 
to such gems,” the industry maga- 
zine Campaign lamented last week. 

Today as BMP tirim its wounds, 
it is dear that the London agency 
has fallen foul of a creeping trend. 

Walkers -■ whose omxa; Frito-Lay 
is a (fivishm of the hndmational giant 
PepsiCo -is but one piece in an inter- 
national chess game. Fbrtte past 11 
months; PepsiCo has been globally 
realignsngits $200m worid-Wide ad- 
vertising business . In plain English 
this means moving aU advertising 
into a single, worldwide advertising 
agency netwmk- in this case AMY’S 
parent, BBDO, based in New %rt 
d| “Exactly the same thing hap- 
^pened to us with Nike,” says Si- 

mons, chief executive of TBWA 
Simons ftilmec The sports brand re- 
fentjy dropped the UK agency in 
favour of Wieden & Kennedy, its 
agency in the US which opened a 
London office two months ago. "the 

irony is that the lastwork we did for 


them [the “Park Life’ commercial 
featuring top football stars in a Sun- 
day league knockabout] has won 
every award going this year” 

Mr Simons commiserates with 
B MP b ut believes the agency is the 
victim of a growing trend. “It’s down 
to where the centre of gravity with- 
in. a company exists," he pxpl^mg As 


multinational, advertising agpwciAg 
are having to follow suit What hap- 
pens in the “lead” territory can 
have a dramatic knock-on effect in 
local markets elsewhere. 

Which was just the case with 
DMB&B, which won the UK advert- 
ising account for Budweiser but 
lost it when the American owners of 
the brand switched to the rival 
agency DDB. As a result, DDFs UK 
agency BMP DDB was forced to re- 
sign the Scottish Courage account 
because of a conflict of interest Nei- 
ther DMB&B nor BMP DDB was 
happy with the outcome. 

“You can create great work that 
builds brands and sales and still lose 
the business - for political reasons, 
human relationships or bigger 
moves like this which you can do 
nothing about,” says DMB&B’s 

ma rketing dir e ctor, Nl gd Marsh 

The globalisation of internation- 
al brands is a driving force It may 
not make much sense to the con- 
sumer; but someone somewhere 
can sleep more peacefully knowing 
they’ve saved the company millions 
of pounds by putting all ad v ertising 
through a single agency. Or by not 
having to print different packaging 
for different countries - as dedicat- 
ed consumers ofMars-owned Snick- 
ers Cud Marathnn) an<l StarbUTStS 
tad Opal Fruits) know only too wefl. 

“Global companies now see 
brands as their key assets and chief 

executive officers see themselves as 

br and manage rs,” BMP’s UK man- 
aging director, Michael Bray, said 
last week. “The top people used to 
be involved in production and 
buying factories but now they want 
(Erect control of brands.” 

AMV is expected to continue 
Lineker's popular Walkers cam- 
paign. Frito-Lay bosses are under- 
stood to still want to use the “No 
More Mr Nice Gny” idea. And this 





One of the widely praised Walkers crisps ads featuring Gary Lineker in a variety of roles 


despite their initial reservations — 

thp compan y rHpnrtedty hart raJri fppj 

at first and instructed BMP to film 
two alternative endings: one where 
lineker stole the crisps, the other 
where he gave them back 

A creative shift in strategy how- 
ever; may still occur: Why? Frilo- 
Lay’s flat potato crisps are known as 
Walkers only in the UK; they have 
local brand names in other countries. 
An ominous signal came with the re- 
cent dedskm to retrace tte product's 
local branding in Spain with its US 
brand name, Lay's. 


Observers are sceptical Global 
rebranding leads to global advert- 
ising campaigns. All too often others 
attempt to develop single creative 
strategies appropriate for all terri- 
tories. It can be a lowest common de- 
nominator approach - as typified by 
the gtnmflrh -rinimrn g delights of the 
Wngley’s chewing-gum campaign 
There are exceptions. Coca-Cola, 
for one, has a tightly controlled 
global marketing strategy but a 
host of locally produced ads. And 
Unilever has adopted a similar ap- 
proach across a number of its 


brands. Even so, creeping gtobalis- 
atkm is a trend viewed with mistrust 
by many adland creafives, who warn 
that it may well have an adverse 
affect on the ads we see. 

Fbr the time being there’s no 
news of any plan to axe the Walkers 
brand in the UK Which is why AMV 
can confidently say there’s little 
chance of Walkers’ advertising ever 
being produced in the US. Even so. 
the brz^-wteefothante to Linek- 
er; was named brand of the year at 
the ITV marketing awards in 1996 - 
may yet find its days are numbered. 



an Advertising agency and a pr firm 
Fight It out to Revive The ailing 
Women’s Magazine ‘Frank 1 


John Bacon, Executive 
Creative Director of FCB 
I had to look at the magazine 
fairly rigorously before I 
figured out who it was aimed at 
- and it should be obvious. It 
looks Eke the thirtysomething 
bracket, which is a bit of a 
nothing bracket 

I would look to the 
publication that 
twentysomethings are reading 
and is selling more than 70,000 
copies a month and seek to 
bring Frank in line with that - 
so that there is a link between 
what they used to read and 
what frank is offering now. 

At the moment I think it’s 
fairly bland and generic. My 
wife is a bulk consumer of 
maga7inog but she’s never 
bought Frank. The strength of 
the offering is the name; it is 
tremendously powerful. It's 
going to sound terribly obvious, 
but I would spend a lot of 
money very quickly, very 
visibly, mining the name for all 
it’s worth, rd attach an attitude 
to the name, as simply as 
possible - something Eke “You 
might as well be frank". 

The advertising would 
revolve around “being Prank". 
You could stick a picture of a 
gorgeous girl on a hoarding 
with the line “She may as well 
be frank”. The meaning of it 
will depend on what she’s 
doing, who she’s doing it with, 
and why she’s doing it All 
those bits tell the story, and the 
line becomes the branding. 

The present strapline - “The 
new magazine for women” - is 
a product description- Where’s 
the excitement in that? 

Td go for 15-sheet and 46- 
sheet posters on prime sites. 
Ailing pubE cations don’t need 
long-term therapy; you have to 
fix things very quickly or your 
patient will be dead. I would 
seek to be controversial, 
outrageous -to set my agenda 
in a way dearly indicative of 
the magazine’s attitude. It's 
what Cosmopolitan did when it 
launched, and everyone knows 
what Cosmo is about: it’s about 
how many orgasms can you 
have in one night “at it”. Vogue 
is about clothes, Harpers & 
Queen is about your social life. 
Vanity Fair is about 
journalism, but Frank isn’t 
about anything - yet 

Hilar y Meacham. manag in g 

director of Fbcns PR 
When Frank was launched it 
was acclaimed for breaking the 
mould of women's magazines 
and creating a style that was 
its own. So it's strange that it 
has struggled to find its p lace 

Interestingly, when we 
called their advertising 
department to get a profile of 


who their readers are, they 
couldn’t supply one - which 
might be where the problem is. 
Who are they writing for? They 
could do with some research to 
find their niche, and then 
expand on it 

Once they’ve got some 
material from their research 
it’ll give them dues as to which 
way they should go and who 
their readers are. Pm 
surprised they've been able to 
sell advertising without 
knowing who’s buying it 

And it’s still got the strapline 
“The new magazine for 
women”, which has to go. We 
would come up with a new 
strapline - according to 
whatever they decide they are. 
Company has on its spine “For 
the freedom years”, and that 
gives anyone a dear sign that 
it’s either for them or it isn’t It 
isn't particularly obvious, 
picking up Frank, who it’s for 

Then we would suggest a 
Kmaii redesign *»wi re- establis h 
it with a slightly new look. They 
could also get in a guest editor 
based on which figures the 
research showed their readers 
admired most 

We’ve found that the best 
way of promotion is radio, 
because the reader identifies 
with the voice. Nicky Campbell 
has a phone-in show on Radio 5 
lave, and if there was a story 
that interested Frank readers, 
the editor could go on and take 
a strong stance. If the research 
shows that frank readers 
spend their money in a certain 
store, then you could target 
readers through that store’s 
card or cash desk. 

What frank may have got 
wrong is distribution. They 
distributed too many to 
Sainsbury’s and Safeways and 
too few to newsagent chains. I 
would buy a magazine at a 
Tube kiosk, because I think it’s 
part of dashing around, being 
in London; I would not buy it at 
9pm in a supermarket I think 
the product's strong; they’ve 
just got to get the focus right 

Interviews by Scott Hughes 


TEU 0171 293 2222 


APPOINTMENTS: MEDIA, MARKETING, SALES 


FAX: 0171 293 2505 
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Technical Authors 

for the computer industry 

These are just a few of the many vacancies our clients have fbr experienced 
software technical authors. AH require excellent written and verbal 
communication skills, plus experience of on-line documentation tools and 

A^lon^Wnhcdp useful, juniors considered, West Berts, up to £25k 
SS^S^ystems. UNIX. Framemaker. HTML Cily. £24k+ 

a^MtoreTsysfoms software, central Dndon. E18-28k . 

Senior Author >2 years’ writing experience technical background, Berks, 

Author open systems, technical background, SW London, up 

Ttan. Leaden >S yea*' wnSng ^parience, W Ujnrtw, up to 

Notes Developer Domino. E-ecmmerce. DSOM, BADs. Suffolk, up 

inhwMO Destoner Frontpage, UNIX, NT, Herts, 9 monffis contract 

With a costing letter <**"3 required sal*y 

and location, quoting CMND698- 
WgttBXt the on-Une ^ 

15 High Street, Thame, Oxon, 0X9 2BZ 

cv@cfigftextco.uk 


disitext 


MARKETING MANAGER 

Up to £45k (tat benefits) 

Based in West Itad _. /fabrics. yams and fibres) or (Writes] to a broad 


Wbare a progress** 

range of cotfomeK m ine.u dvoanic individual to help us fulfil our 

An odtins oppurtuniiy t- «■“. !or ' 

development strategy- " 

Candidates must have: track recofomtlwm 

. * inhiimoinofS T=u. fcdntoVpmdna*" "N « W flam 3 

trading TWto&rf, including 

rales experience- ^ with die ability to nurture T chrioiwWp t 

_ Hicriknu 

and customers and Fbr jading with huport-csport 

■ ■ ■ 

Computer Berary a essouau ^ faD CV. to: 

i9 Margaret 

i/jodnn WIN 7LD 





EUROPEAN AND MIDDLE EASTERN 
TRADE EXHIBITION SALES 


savannah 1 OTE £35-40k, basic to £24k. Based in London 


As a major supplier to the leading high street 
retailers we are looking to appoint a 
dynamic and highly experienced Sales 
and Marketing Manager to drive and co- 
ordinate our ambitious plans for expansion 
in Europe. 

You will be responsible to the MD for 
developing and implementing our growth 
strategy and will have a proven track record 
in marketing at a senior management level. 
The ability to manage complex sales 
situations and a thorough understanding of 
the outerwear market place both in the UK 
and abroad is essential. 

i You will need a high level of intellect, 
drive and energy in order to deliver the 
results sought 

if you are interested, please write in 
confidence with full CV to:- Managing 
Director, Savannah Co. Ltd., Princess House, 
Suite 395, 50-60 Eastcastie Street, 
London WIN 7AP. 


TECHNICAL MANAGER 

We arc spedolistS in the proriskn of okJ* market 
tinrhnir*! pf pdutts to the antmsl nutrition bldusuy. 

TO wish ID appoint a Tfecbniad Manager fbr UK 

and Europe to develop ex isti n g products technically 

and conxnercalta 

Applicants would idpafiy have an agricultural science 
degree wttfa emphasis on animal mmirioo, and at 
least 3 years relevant ex p erience. 

Excellent package depending on capa i m c c . 

Afipfy with CV to PO Bar 12742 , 

The Inde p endent, One Ctaudn Square, 

Canary Wbari; London E14 5DL 



£3 
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The Company wants to recruit two exhibition sales staff to promote shows in Europe, 
Eastern Europe, Cairo and Dubai. The positions are based in London, but the sell will be 
to any company in a given exhibition's trading sector. This company and its parent have a 
global network of offices - approximately 40 in 28 countries - which serves as a helpful 
resource in targeting exhibitors. Ideally candidates will have experience in exhibition or 
media sales, but the company is prepared to train if your sales experience is in another 
market or if you have not sold previously. 

The job should be interesting to anyone who is working for an exhibition or publishing 
business that lacks ambition, vision or capital, or where rewards are effectively capped. 
Whether or not you have experience of exhibition or media markets, or sales in general, 
you should be determined, persuasive, restless, imaginative and prepared to take risks. 
The exhibition market is inventive and at its best entertaining as well as commercial. 

For those candidates not familiar with the market the counterparties in the development 
and sale of trade exhibitions include exhibiting companies, trade associations and 
government trade and industry representatives, both from the UK and the countries where 
the exhibitions are based. If you have not sold before, you must at least have paid some 
fees of experience in business. The minimum age will be about 24 years. 

Please call Theo Stegers or Nancy Waltman today. Do not send your CV yet 

Recruitment Matters, 13-15 Great Eastern Street, London EC2A 3EJ 
Telephone: 0171-377 1600. Fax: 0171-377 1801 . 

E-mail: theo@rml.simpfyoitfine.co.uk. 


RADIO Journalist 

ltaauatomioiio»SHiii^ Wen Sosa oWtaghra tinted 
jnimfiTinjiinwnwl hiijmiiiim 
feu 1 ® iefaketfw.lsflttaraJff. vd npertviaMimm, 
wttfi ik iWny a preau Hr fjfatfl ainm e*m*| am 
program. 

T«ooldb«pp»!)fpuSfiri,ifri e Uiar*to'irodrhraMnw 

pdLwhmkpofaptraace. 

liK^mitaaplKMnrbm9nBtiiaodBrigbaa-ih(|iScbtaiii 

OladfcmoptbfjagcUn: M*P8nH,kwE&w.SprkRi 
9-ltDobiCBon. Bsporlui 
Obkksto,WesiSmtxPOI92fX 

taftMHL 


A NEW LIFE ABROAD! 


It you're looking Ux a change, how about living 
and working in a different country? 

Whatever your background, First Point can get you 
that new life abroad - securing your visa and providing 
all the practical assistance you're likely 10 need. 

Take your first step towards a brand new future - call or 
write for our Information Pack today quoting ref. IND 

FIRST POINT ^ 

INTERNATIONAL 

York House > 17 Great Cunbofand Place ■ London ■ WIH 71A 
Www.firstpoinlinler.coni 


S' 0177 724 9669 


To advertise in 
this section 
please call the 
MEDIA 
team on 
0171 293 
2332. 
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7f>/APPOTNTMENTS 


TEL: 0171 293 2222 


MEDIA, MARKETING, SALES 


HEALTHY 

OPPORTUNITIES. 


TUESDAY REVIEW 

FAX: 0171 293 2505 


GET RICH 
PROOFREADING? 

■ 

ai-^-SSSSSl 7— 

sbkks^ssbbhk.*- 

frw jrajpoctt*. 


W Jordan (Cereals) Limited was established over MOyearsago. 

We remain a family business and have evolved into one of Britain's leading 
independent food companies, foBy committed to naturally delicious, top quality 

healthy products. 

Jordans has enjoyed a 20 % growth rate year on year and we a re now poised 
for the next stage of our development. In July of this year a new manufacturing 
facility, representing leading edge technology will come on stream. 

We want to strengthen our sales and marketing team to support this growth 
and haveopportunitiesforthree young executives to grow the company at 
the same time as developing exciting careers in high growth areas of the healthy 
food market. 

Marketing Manager - International 

Jordans Export business has more than doubled over the last five years 
and we arc no.3 in the breakfast cereals market in France and the Netherlands. 
In 1 997 we received the Queens Award for Exports. We need an energetic 
individual with a blue chip marketing background and experience of working 
outside the U.K. to take on the new role of Marketing Manager International 
to manage our key territories as well as spearhead the strategic solution and 
development of new markets. 


Marketing Manager- Snacks 

Our Snack business has doubled in the last five years*, we lead the CerealBar 
category and, in the last eighteen months, have also launched Savoury Snacks. 
We require an experienced marketing professional to head up this category 
which includes branded and own label products, and who will be responsible for 
every element of the marketing nmginclucfingadvertis^sainpIngandNPD. 

National Accounts Manager 

We are locking for someone with at least two years of National Account 
experience within the Top 5 Grocery Accounts. Probably a graduate, you will 
need to have worked with an acknowledged brand in FMCG: and have a 
knowledge of Own Label Development and Category Management skills. 

This exciting opportunity does require outstanding commercial acumen 
and the ability to take a hands-on approach. 

Please send your CV and salary details to: 

Bill Jordan, Chairman, aWD 11/1 

W Jordan (Cereals) Limited, 

Holme Mills, Biggleswade, fegj ^3 

Bedfordshire, SG189JY, 

Fax no. 01 767 317324. 


PUBLISHERS 

»1UU« SUCCESSFUL STUOEXrS 
■ fflOFESSKMN. EXPBIISICaTOTMS 


RrmrtwimaKWrt' *: OWIBWOUSt 
asounewSSw^eetBiBci ug 

WfcOtSt 4 SMB 8 ftR 01382438008 


Real ingredients. Real taste. Real opportunities. 


Optimedia, one of the UK’s top ten advertising media specialists, is 
looking for graduates for three positions as trainees in its London office, 
to start on September 1st. 

The successful applicants need not have a specifically media-based 
degree, but a minimum class of 2:1 will be stipulated. 

Requirements include good numeracy, a strong work ethic, the ability to 
work in a team, computer literacy and confident communication skills. 

The positions are based in Central London and involve a period of 
intensive training across all aspects of UK media planning, before 
employment on a range of ‘blue chip’ client accounts. 

Submit your c.v. together with around 250 words on any aspect of the 
UK’s expanding media marketplace (e.g. the proliferation of satellite and 
cable TV, the increase in men’s lifestyle magazines, etc.) to the address 
below by no later than Monday 22nd June. First round interviews will be 
conducted during July. 

Gus Annetts, Optimedia UK, 84-86 Baker Street, London W1M 1DL 
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INDEPENDENT ON SUNDAY 


Deputy Editor Sunday Review 


The Independent on Sunday has a vacancy for a Deputy 
Editor working on its much-imitated colour magazine. 
This is a senior editorial position and the successful 
candidate is likely to have wide-ranging interests and 
a proven track record in magazine journalism. 
Previous commissioning experience is essential. 

To apply please send a current CV quoting reference IND001 
with a daytime telephone number and salary details to: 
Personnel Manager, 18 th Floor, The Independent, One Canada 
Square, Canary Wharf, London, E1.4 5DL. 

Closing date for applications is June 19* 1998. 


Head of Communications 

£32,800 to £34.700 pa inc - P07 


Can you get the national media interested in local government? 
Have you got a sub-editor's eye for detail? Do you understand the 
climate councils are operating in following the general election? 

If you can answer yes to these questions, you could be the person 
we are looking for. You’ll also need to be a creative thinker able to 
lead a mufti-disciplinary team. 

The Local Government information Unit is a rapidly expanding 
membership based organisation, currently with 135 local authority 
affiliates and the local government trade unions, providing 
independent advice, information and training and performing an 
influential "think tank" and lobbying role. 

For further details and an application form please send a postcard 
to LG1U, 1-5 Bath Street, London EC1V 9QQ or fax us on 
0171 253 7406 or e mail fgiu@geo2.poptef.org.uk 

The dosing date for applications is Friday 19th June. 
Interviews will be held in the week 
beginning 29th June 1998. 

The LGIU is commrted to equal opportunities 
and offers a smoke free working environment 


One of the best communications' 
jobs in local government is vacant 



Morgan Howard International are a 
leading European firm of Head. - 
Hunters who work exclusively in the LX 
market place for *Blue Chip’ global 
organisations. Due to unprecedented 
growth and demand for our unique 
service we are looking for a number of 
enthusiastic individuals to conduct 
European research out of our offices in 
London. 

We- provide all researchers with training 
and individual development in order to 
maximise the opportunity for success. 

Ideally you are a graduate aged 23 to 28 
who. has the ability to communicate at 
all levels, and thrives under pressure. 
Knowledge of other languages an 
advantage but not essential To find out 
more about these exciting positions, 
please contact Natalie Chonet on .jgflnj&> 
0181 799 2500 or alternatively ‘fipfB 
fax yonr CV to 0181 799 2504. jPJ- 


BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT MANAGER 

Square D Europe is the rapidiy expanding arm of an India based, 
multinational, information technology company. To ensure our 
continuing success in the millennium and beyond we are 
seeking to recruit a Business Development Manager who will 
have overall responsibBrty for developing and Implementing the 
company’s sales and marketing strategy throughout the UK and 
Europe. 

The successful candidate will have a good first degree in 
engineering, preferably electronics/computer science and fa 
also likely to have successfully completed an MBA They will 
also have at least 5 years experience in sales and marketing of 
software development products with multinational IT companies 
in India and the UK. 

In the fast instance any interested candidate should send 
their futi CV to Mr Stephen Laing, Technical Director, 
Square D Europe Pic, Technology Transfer Centre, 
Silwood Park, Buckhurst Road, Ascot, SL57PW. 


Sales Executive Opportunities 

ote. £28.000 (basic plus excellent commission) 

A Young team developing a major presence on the 
Internet for the global shipping markets - is looking for 
you. You arc bright, ambitious, self disciplined, well 
spoken and you have a confidence inspiring personality. 

You will be part of a great sales team working with top 
executives in the oil and shipping markets around the 
world. It's fun and it comes with great job satisfaction. 
Some knowledge of how to use the Internet an 
advantage. Full framing given. Good basic and top 
commission paid. 

Pi ease send your CV for an interview to 

Mike Boe. Managing Director 

Tele marine Ltd. 10 Barley Mow Passage. 

London \Y4 4PH 

Tel: 0181 747 3790 - Fax 0181 74“ 3798. 


Conference Producers 
plus Senior Producers 

Learning in Business a highly professional conference company, producing 
business to business events. We are looking for high calibre individuals. 

As a soflfeffras producer you may already be developing your own 
programmes for market focused conferences, with the ability to engage key 
industry figures as speakers. However you maybe a recent graduate or 
someone who is able to show relevant industry experience. 

As a SHI M protes t you will already have 12-18 months experience 
researching and producing your own programmes. 

You must be a good communicator and be able to demonstrate a fresh and 
creative approach. 

Competitive basic salary plus profit share on yoor events. 

send your CV (with current salary details) to; Learning in Business Ltd, 
Personnel dept. 14a Smiths Yard, Summertey Street, London SW18 4HR. 


MEDIA appointments also appear on I I 




pages 16, 18 & 19. 


To advertise in this section please call the 

V MEDIA team on 0171 293 2332.%# 
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Nowhere (18) 

Director: Gregg Araki 

*aes3£^ 


Newfilms 


off with his life savings. 

Strikingly shot in the bleak expanses of the 
Lincolnshire fens by first-time director Betsan 
Morris Evans, this is an original stab at 
re-inventing ftp Rrtriqh thrfllw Xhere are strong 
performances, but a Usual Suspects-ins^red 


*g£jass«.«-sss 

good to see the elegantjy wasted James 

^^rOeperuie^l^. M ^ l; ^^ li 


Red Comer (15) 

Director: Jon Avnet 

Staring: Rtaard Gerft 3ai Ling, Bradley 
Whittofti • 

Hch^rd Gere nsualty exercises a bit of 
fiscrimmation when ehon-rina hie 


mscnmmation when choosing Ms prmects, 
- bfe. very pubfic pro-Tibet stance most have 
^blinded him to the failings of this ehmlrina 


■ — ui mm UUnjQM 

■piece of ^ariti-Cfcmese propaganda. 

In Be^ng to sell trashy American TV 
programmes to a Chinese network, Gere finds 
himself framed for murder and railroaded by 
the brutal legal system. But the insights Red 
Corner offers into the Chinese brand of 
totalitarianism are swamped by the elicited 

rfpriirtinn of mri-hlocc j ul. 


ano r qjennve courtroom scenes, which mostly 
revolve around the issue of whether Gere can 
hear the simultaneous translation of 
proceedings through his headset 

Dad Savage ( 18 ) 

Director: Betsan Morris Evans 
jpstarring: Patrick Stewart, Kevin McKkJd, Helen 
McCrary, Joe McFadden, Marc Warren 

Patrick Stewart sheds his Star JVek image to play 
Dad Savage, a tuIq>-growmg; Country &\¥festern- 


to make a raw, brutal little story frustrating^ hard 
to follow. 

The Taste of Cherry (PG) 

Director Abbas Kiarostami 
^hiring: Homayon Ershadi, Addhossein 
Bagheri, Afshin Bakhdari 

'The joint winner of last year’s Palme (FOrbas tak- 
en a year to get a release over here, and it's not 
hard to see why In pr 6 ds-an Iranian man drives 
around the outskirts of Tehran looking for 
someone to help him commit - H r <ramrfg 

like the average imiltiplex-goer’s worst nightmare 

of an art movie. 

But thanks tn highly nafarr alistin jv»f fhrmanres 

and the purity of director Abbas Kiarostami’s 
shooting style, it’s a hypnotic and ultimately 
moving experience, so long as you can adjust 
to the pace. 

The Wedding Singer (12) 

See Recommendation, right 

Hurricane Streets (15) 

Director Morgan J Freeman 
Starring: Brendan Sexton 9, Shawn Efiot 
Brendan Sexton m, who made an impression as 
the higb-schod bufljy in Welcome to OteDolIhouse, 
is touchingly awkward as Marcus, a 15-year-old 
on the mean streets of New York, whose crimi- 
nal lifestyle is offset by an almost saintly care for 
the no-hopers in bis gang. 

But despite raw performances from the young 
unknowns, gritty detail and a sheaf of awards from 
the Sundance Film Festival - the film never 
steers sufficiently dear from the usual kids and 
crime cliches. 


nasty indeed when two of his employees try to run 


John WrathaU 


General Release 


AFTERGLOW (15) 

Two couples - fiftysomethings Nick Nofte and 
Julie Christie, and t wenty sornetirings Lara 
Ffynn Boyle and Jonny Lee Miller - swap 
partners £uid wry apharsms in the latest urbane 
romantic comedy from writer-director Alan 
Rudolph. 

{ANASTASIA (U) 

In this new animated feature, all geomapfaksl 
identity has been jettisoned along with historical 
accuraty-and.forffiatrna^.RCTii^k«candgood 
taste. Anastasia is as bullying and unruly as 
Disney animation at its worst 

THE KG LEBOWSKI OS) 

“Dude” Lebowski (Jeff Bridges) is -a longhaired 

around Los Angeles Jltitogf stance? 8 ongoing 
bowling with bis baddies. But there’s another 
Lebowski in the viemityanda case erf mistaken 
identity sparks off one of the . most strung-out 
mystenes ever " 

BUIES BROTHERS 2000 GPG) . 

co-writer 'Dan Aykroyd have contrived to 

resuiTe(± the stoyofQwoodBhies (Aykroyd) 'srixj, 

after the death of Ins brother; reemerges from 


LIVE FLESH 08) 

A novel by Ruth Rendefl is the unlikely origin of 

Rabin Ajmnrin pHrfr wittrtaewinipl^^ 

The action has been shifted to Madrid and 
crammed with sexual symbolism so potent it 
leaves you reeling. 

LOLITA 18) 

Adrian line's remake of Kutaick’b stylish Nabokov 
adaptation lads spirit and adventure: 

LOVE ETC 05) 

The meandering French drama stars Charlotte 
Gamsbourg as a woman tom between her husband 
and bis best friend. 

THE MAGNIFICENT AMBERSONS 

( 0 ) 

A wekome re-release for Orson WaDs* 1942 near- 
masterpiece about a wealthy family whose 
conflicting emotions tear them apart 

MARTHA - MEET FRANK, 

DANIEL & LAURENCE (15) 


TbefibnEcatomtyafl-outsti^HCl, but it is also rather 


H fjutfw «n American visiting London on a whim, 
gofugon separate dateswftfi three men who 1 turn 
oat to be best friends. 

MY SON THE FANATIC 05) 

Hanif Kureisbi establishes aaoppostoon between 
an agreeable, progressive Pakistani taxi driver and 
his son, who has his sights set on becommg a 
(mifampnfailistMiKliin. 


THE BUTCHER BOY(i5) 

Nefl Jordarfs film of Patrick McCabe^ bladdy 

fjhSGOs Ireland has a macabre thrill about it thto 
is eemrinely seductive. Jordan? s deletion of the 

, T_ - u wL - 1 MOT 


a^ r ^ 3 pari^^ to^ft > pu lls you into the movie in 
the manner of a Grimm fairytale. 

DARK CITY(X5) ■ ■ ’ 

Alex Proyas, director of The Crtw, returns with 
with another over-tbe-tqp urban n i gh t m a r e. 
Amnesiac subjected seriawdDerRuflis Seweflis 
pursued by dour inspector yaftmHmrt 
syringe-vreatfing psychiatrist Kiefer Sutherland 
andfeihard O’Brien as _one of astoister breed 
of aliens knownas The Strangers'. 

DECONST RUCTPNG HARRY 08) 

TOoity Allen's most honest and mteffigent Sm m 
more than a decade. 


meteor the size of New 'Shrk is on a <^skm 


'coursewnn me tanii 

Robert Duvall "and Ins teamcan mto^rL 
Kopey characterisation 
absence of wit or energy are onty the worst things 
about this heavy-handed disaster movie. 

FISTS IN THE POCKET CMC) 

Bellodno’s 1965 classic. 

film in two decad^dvte 
cranotrfpr Martin CahaL who 


to 1 ML 

StorfS Sr<Kerry W, fo « 

Se bpy. that WDEam once had a crush 
nn, m flife ffiyittninp drama. 

aBStosa—jss 

mmance between two 


(esrjKsa-afg-K 

8££3BBStrr- 
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(0171 except 

Some agents may NW* 

b«*tog tee )- ^,/v. 




rffi|ICorwiet®7 
Lon ramden Tbwn 
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4221; phoenix 0181-444 6789; 
Plaza 0990888990; Rmoir 837 
0102 ; Hfchmood ESndaiase 
0181-332 0030; Ritzy 733222^ 
Screen on Baker St S35 2772; 
Screen on the Green 226 
3520; Screen on. the Hitt 435 
336ft UCI Whtteieys 0990888 
990; Virgin Cfadsea 0670407 
071ft Vngin FUbam Road 
omw? vrn; VSi^n to- 
mmfcBt 0870007 0712; Wgto 
Ikocadero 0870^07 ohft 
Warner Village YfestFtad 
437 4343 


The Independent Recommends 



Film Ryan Gilbey 

Frank Capra might have loved The Weddfeig 
Singer (left) -those cosy small-town values, 
that sweet rapport between the waitress 
(Drew Barrymore) and the weekend crooner 
(Adam Sandler) so wrecked at being dumped 

at the altar by hk previous gjri f Ht^fhat ig hpn 

be is called upon to perform Madonna’s 
“Holiday” he has to snarl the words through 
gritted teeth. The movie is prickly in places, 
diarmingty goofy in others and peppered with driidous cameos from, among 
others, Steve Bus cemi and Alexis Arquette. 

On general release. 

Neil Jordan’s second feature The Compsiy of Wolves is an overripe 
adult fairytale whose eerie timelessness has prevented it from dating - 
the movie’s daring can still make you gkkty Look out fix* the Ba&et Rambert 
dancer Micfaa Bagese as the big bad wolf and Terence Stamp appearing 
briery as the Devil rolling through the woods to a ftoirffo r^Tu^ tinv^ 

Ultimate Picture Palace, Oxford (01865 2452S8) 

Theatre Dominic Cavendish 

The play that took the Edinburgh Festival by storm last year finally arrives 
inthe West End today. Disco Pigs, Enda Walsh’s exuberantly performed 
tale of a pair of teenagers out on the ra23de-dazzle in Pork City- the fictional 
twin of Walsh’s native Cork - is as beguiling as it is baffling. Pig (CfiliaD 
Murphy) and Runt (Eileen Walsh) communicate to their own oinky baby 
language and dream of a Taxnworth Two-style escape from the deadty adult 
world that awaits them. 

Arts Theatre, Great Nezoport St, London, WC2 (0272-836 2132) 8pm 
The Playhouse has struck gold with Steve 
Brown and Justin Greene's Spend, Spend, 

Spend!, a musical based on the life of Viv 
Nicholson, the Castieford housewife who 
honoured her pledge to "spend, spend, 
spend” after she won the first Pools mega- 
jackpot in 1962. It might be a heavy-handed 
cautionary tale for these Lottery-crazed 
times, but the cracking tunes and cheeky 
lyrics pay due homage to the complexities 
of a woman who dared to live for the day. 

West Yorkshire Playhouse. Leeds 
(0113-223 7700) 720pm 


Pop Tim Perry 


Just for the record, Scott A (right) have 
onty three core members, but tonight they 
appear as a nine-piece with fiddle, pedal 
steel, flute and synth added to create their 
topsy-turvy vision of urban versus rural 
wniriff F rrvn+gH hy £/v»tt WH-r»»rt fflmflnwfaQ 

can carry off wearing a Stetson and Di 
Kappa at the g«ntp time), these north 
London cowboys will be appearing at the 

majorfestivals and have the fine swaggering^ “%ur Kingdom to Dust" single 
r eleased later this month on V2. 

100 Club, London W1 (0171S36 0933). 

The current wave of neo-ska bands to the USA owe much to California’s 




p unfcsinw> i<Wft a pmrtiwtnfthe underground scene mBerioefey, from which 
a nri Mr T t^ y ppriPncp aim cnmaRandd as evCT promise a hard- 
hitting nnd po i f>nrfni TrmighFs gig is one of only two UK appearances 

flndthpy TI h^playrn g materi al frna their np coming L^/g Ufottf Wfaif flThrnn. 

Rock City, Nottingham (0115 941 2554). 

Comedy James Rampton 

Compering five comedy is an underrated art You have to be fimny- but 
not so fimny as to detract from the performer you're introducing. Arthur 
Smith is just about the best in the business when it comes warming up 
an audience without stealing the thunder of the rest of the bQL He will be 
displaying these talents tonight at the 
London Regional final of (he BBC New 
Comedy Awards. 

Cosmic Comedy Club, London W6 
(0171-381 2006) 

To no one’s surprise, Steve Coogan 
(right) last month picked up a Bafta for his 
exquisite performance as Alim Partridge, the 
former TV chat show host trapped in trav- 
el-lodge hell In Coogatfs first live show for 
some years. Partridge is joined on stage by 
the comedian's other deathless inventions, 
the endlessly student-hating “bag’o’shite” 

Manttminn ynh, Paul Calf, and his shipper of a sister. Panline, and (he slimy 
Latino Lothario singer; Tbny Herrino. 

North Wales Theatre, Llandudno (01492 872000) 



ONCE UPON A TIME-. WHEN WE 
WERE COLORED(NO 

Nostalgic look back to fife in 1940s Missssippi 

THE REAL BLONDE 05) 

Ihm DiCjDo’s urickty satire on the festoon 
industry doesift have enough original or incidental 
ideas, bat it is charmingly played a ^me cast, 
and filtered with surprises and hay one-liners. 

SLIDING DOORS (15) 

A romantic comedy set in the space-time 
continuum, sending its heroine, Gwyneth 
Paltrow, off into two separate reali t i es at the 
same time, with two different suitors (John 
Hannah and John Lynch). Jhst what the world 
needed: a humorous reinterpretation of 

BesIowskPs Chance: 

STAR KS (PG) 

Amiable children’s adventure about a young boy 
(Joseph Mazeflo from Jurassic Park) who’s 
ca ll ed upon to save the universe. What it lades to 
bodget it makes up for in hnagin a t irm. 

TITANIC ( 12 ) • 

Bo se (Rate Winslet) is about to marry mto 
obscene wealth, but has deserted her fianed at 
die last ™"nite for Jade (Leonardo DiCapno), a 

ragamuffin from the wrong side <rf the tracks. 

LES VOLEURS (18) 

Intriguing and complex fYench thriller with the 

fine Daniel Auteuil as a seedy cop who becomes 
involved with a case impficating a teacher 
(Catherine Deneuve) and her tovec 

WASHINGTON SQUARE (PG) 

B ringing up tiie rear of the latest Henry James 
boom comes the story of the mousy New York. 
heiress (Jennifer Jason Leigh) whose dour 
fa»w r Albert Flnnev) forbids her marriage to a 
fashing hut penniless suitor (Ben Chaplin;. 

WESTERN (15) ■ . __ 

An amiable and b egu i ling road movie winch 
beg ins with tbe weaseity toief Nino making off 
with a car belonging to Paco, and which men 
becomes one of the most unfikety buddy movies 
in recent memory 

WILD THMGSUB) 

Bp frntiessty sleazy thriller from John 
McNaugfaton. Matt DiBon is the tea cher ac cused 
of rapeoy two female students, ami drawn into a 
plot that ripples -with double- and ti^ile-crosses. 
An mtoxkatm& ^eefolty ugy picture that has 
the kick of gw satire. ... 


Cinema 

West End 

AFTERGLOW (15) 

Screen on Baker Street 2.40pm, 
6.05pm, 8.35pm Ctapham Picture 
House 1.30pm, 4pm. 6.30pm. 9pm 
Phoenix Cinema 3.45pm, 6.45pm 
(Mean Haymartet 2pm. 6 pm. 6.35pm 
(+ Short; Stung) Screen on the Green 
3.35pm, 8.35pm 

A1BSTAD (15) 

Odeoo Camden font 155pm, 5.15pm, 
8.30pm 

AS GOOD AS rr GETS (15) 

Virgin Ftihani (toad 6 pm, 9.1 Opm ABC 
Pantoi Street 2pm, 5pm, 6 pm 

THE BIG LEBOWSKI (18) 

Warner Village West End 1pm, 
150pm, 9.30pm UC I WWetojs & lftxn 
ABC Panton Street 1.15pm, 3.40pm, 
6.05pm. 8.30pm Vagm Fulham Road 
1.30pm. 4.1 (torn. 7 pm. 9.30pm ABC 
Tbttenhao Court Road I^Opm. 4pm. 
6.40pm, 920pm Screen oothe Brean 
6.10pm Ptwenix Cmema 6.15pm 

BLUES BROTHERS 
2000 (PG) 

Empire Leicester Square 12.40pm, 
3.30pm, 6.2ftjm. 9pm 

DAD SAVAGE (18) 

Mferner VUfage West Eat 140pm, 
6.30pm, 9.10pm ABC PIccadDly 

I. 15pm, 3.35pm, 6.05pm, B.30pm 

DARKCmr (15) 
retry Cinema 2.15pm, 430pm, 6.45pm, 
9.10pm Ptaza 1.10pm. 3.30pm, 6 pm, 
6.40pm Warner VS {age Wert End 

II. 55am. 2.20pm, 4.40pm, 7pm, 
9.20pm UCI Whtteteys 2.15pm, 
4.30pm, 7pm, 920pm Odeon Camden 
Tbwn 12.10pm, 2.25pm, 4.40pm. 
6.55pm. 9.05pm Virgin Trocadero 
12.20pm. 2.30pm, 4.45pm. 7pm, 
9.20pm Odeon Ifaitfe Arch 11 .40am, 
ZlOpm, 4.40pm, 7.10pm. 9.40pm 

DECONSTRUCTING 
HARRY (18) 

ABC Shaftesbury Aveane 1.30pm, 
3.55pm. 620pm, 8.50pm 


UCI Wbileleys 3 . 45 pm, 6.30pm, 
9.15pm Yirgin Trocadero 12noon, 
2.50pm, 5.40pm, 8.40pm Empire 
Leicester Square 12noon, 3pm, 6 pm, 
9pm Virgin Fulham Road 12.30pm, 
3.25pm, 6.10pm, 8.55pm Odeoa Mar- 
ble Arch 12.10pm, 3.05pm, 5.55pm. 
8.50pm 

THE GENERAL (15) 

Warner VUtage West Eed 5^0pm, 
&40pm UP Whfieteys 3.05pm, 620pm 
Virgin Haymartet 2.15pm, 5.45pm. 
8.30pm Ritzy Cineoa 3.10pm. 6 pm, 
8.50pm; (+ Q& A with John Boorman 
+ Two Nudes Bathing) Netting HW 
Coronet 2.30pm, 5.30pm, 8.30pm 
Odeon Camden town 12.05pm, 
2 ^ 5 pm, 5 ^ 5 pm, 845pm Virgin RAan 

Road 122C^m. 3.10pm, 6 pm, 9pm 


GEORGE OF TIC JUNGLE (U) 

reoCtnema4.15pm ' 

GOOD WAL HUNTING (15) 

ABC Panton Street 2.10pm. 5.15pm, 
8.10 pm 

THE HANGEMTOARDBi (15) 

ABC Piccadltty 1.35pm, 3.50pm, 
6.10pm, 8.45pm 

HAPPY TOGETHER (15) 

Rto Cinema 6.15pm ABC Swiss 
Centre 3.10pm, 7.10pm 

HURRICANE STREETS (15) 
Vhgin Haymarkst 1pm, 4pm. 6.30pm, 
9pm 

JACKIE BROWN (15) 

Ptaza 12.50pm 

KUNDUN (12) 

ABC Sltaftnfaury Avenue 2pm 

LA. CONFDEMTUL (18) 
ABC Pantos Street 2pm, 5pm, 8 pm 

LIVE FLESH (18) 

CnrzoD West End 1.30pm, 4pm, 
630pm, 9pm \fr*t CtWsaa 2pm 5pm, 
8 pm Oden Camden Town 12noon. 
2.15pm, 4.30pm, 6.45pm, 9.1 Opm 
Onana 7pm (+ Stot Moments) 

Bata Netting RBI 9.05pm Cnrzno 
Ifinama 3 pm, 5pm, 7pm, 3pm Screen 
on the HUI 6.45pm Richmond 
FBmhoosa 3.45pm, 6.15pm, 8.45pm 






LOLITA (18) 

Virgin Haymarket 8.15pm Warner 
VUtage West End 11.40am, 225pm, 
5.20pm, 8.20pm Odeon Kensln^oa 
6.T0pm, 9.15pm 

MARTHA - MEET FRANK, 
DANIEL A LAURENCE (15) 
Virgin Chelsea 1.15pm, 3.45pm, 
6.45pm. 9.15pm Odeon Kensington 
7.20pm, 9.35pm Odeon West End 
4.05pm, 8.50pm 

MY SON THE FANATIC (15) 
ABC Swiss Centre 1.20pm, 520pm, 
9.10pm 

NOWHERE (18) 

Metro 3pm, 7pm, 9pm 

THE REAL BLONDE (15) 
Metro 2pm, 4.15pm, 6.30pm, 8.45pm 
ABC Swiss Centre 1.10pm, 3.25pm. 
5.50pm, 8.20pm 

RED CORNER (15) 

Virgin Trocadero 1230pm, 3.20pm, 
6pm, B.50pm UCI Whiteleys 320pm. 
6.15pm, 9.25pm Ptaza 12.30pm. 
3.1 0pm. 5.50pm, 8.50pm Vhgm PnBtam 
Road 12.15pm. 3pm, 5^5pm, 6.45pm 
Oiteon MarUe Arch 1 225pm, 3.1 5pm, 
6.10pm, 9.1 ^xn 

THE RH>LACEMENT 
KB.LERS (18) 

Virgin Itocadero 12noon, 2.10pm, 
420pm, 6.30pm, 9pm Vogfa Chelsea 
1245pm. 3.15pm, 5.45pm, 8.30pm 
UCI Whiteleys 2.30pm, 4.55pm, 
7.15pm, 9.45pm 

SCREAM 2 (18) 

Warner Village Wert End 1240pm, 
3.30pm, 6 . 10 pm, 8.50pm Virgin Tto- 
cadero 12noon. 2.50pm, 6.1 Opm, 9pm 

SHALL WE GANCE? (PG) 

ABC Swiss Centre 1.10pm, 3.35pm, 
6pm, 8.40pm 

SLIDING DOORS (15) 

Virgin Trocadero 12.10pm, 2.25pm, 
4.40pm, 6.55pm, 925pm Ritzy 
Cinema 220pm, 4.40pm, 9.20pm 1/(3 
Whiteleys 3.15pm, 6pm, 8.30pm 
ABC Baker Street 1.20pm, 3.40pm, 
6.10pm, 8.40pm ABC Tottenham 
Court Road 1.25pm, 4.05pm, 6.45pm, 
925pm Virgin Rdtam Road 1 ,50pm, 
4.10pm, 7pm, 9.15pm Empire Lrtcertv 
Square 1220pm, 240pm. 520pm, 
8pm 

SMILLA’S FEELING FOR 
SNOW (15) 

Phoenix Cmena 1.15pm 

THE TASTE OF CHERRY 

(PG) 

Renoir 2.20pm, 4.30pm, 6.40pm. 
8.50pm 

TTTAfBC (12) 

Warner VBage Wert Bel I2noon, 4pm, 
8pm Ptaza 2pm, 7pn 

U.S. MARSHALS (15) 

Warner Viltage west End 11.35am, 
230pm, 5.30pm, 8.30pm 

LES VOLEURS (18) 

Ritzy Cinema 2pm 

WASHMGTON SQUARE (PG) 

Barttoao Screen 6.15pm, 8.40pm 
Renoir 3.50pm, 6.15pm, 8.40pm 
Screen on Baker Street 3.15pm, 
620pm, 8,45pm R9zy Ctaema 4.10pm, 
6.35pm, 9pm Virgin Haymartet 
1245pm. 3pm, 6.15^n Screen oa the 
Hffl 3.45pm, 8.45pm Gate hotting HD 
1.50pm. 4.15pm. 6.40pm Curzon 
Mayfair 1 245pm, 3.20pm. 5.55pm. 
8.^)m Ctapham Picture House 
1.45pm, 4.10pm, 6.40pm, 9.10pm 
Virgin Rriham ftoad 1240pm, 320pm 
Chelsea Cinema 1.10pm, 3.40pm, 
6.10pm, 8.40pm 

THE WEDDING SMQER (12) 

Odeon Camden town 1 .15pm, 3.45pm 
6.15pm, 9pm OdeM Wart Emil .30pm, 
3i5pm, 625pm, 8,45pm ABC Baker 
Street 1.50pm, 4.10pm. 6.30pm. 
8.45pm Oden Keasaqjton 7.10pm, 
9.40pm Ctapham Picture House 
1.15pm. 3.15pm, 5.15pm, 7.15pm, 
920pm ABC Tottenham Court . Road 
1 .30pm, 4.15pm, fifiOpm, 9.1 5pm RRzy 
Cinema 2.25pm, 4.35pm, 6i0pm, 
9.05pm Barbican Screw 6.30pm, 
B. 40pm Virgin Chetea 1230pm, 3pm, 
5.30pm, 8pm UCI WUteleys 1.55pm, 
420pm, 6.40pm, 9pm Odeon Marble 
Arch 11.45am, 215pm, 4.45pm, 
7.15pm, 9.50pm 

WESTERN (IS) 

Rio Cinema 825pm ABC Swiss 
Centre 2.10pm, 5.30pm, 8.20pm 




WILD TMNGS (18) 

Odeon West End 120pm, 6.20pm 
Odeon Marble Arch 1210pm, 3.05pm. 
5.55pm. 8.50pm UCI Whiteleys 
3.20pm, 9.10pm 

WISHMASTER (18) 

Warner VUtage West Eed 1220pm. 
2.30pm, 4.40pm, 6.50pm, 9pri UCI 
WbJteleys 9.40pm VU^b Trocadero 

12.30pm, 2.40pm, 4.50pm. 7pm. 
9.30pm 


CINEMA 

LONDON LOCALS 

ACTON 

PARK ROYAL WARNER 
VILLAGE (0181 -B96 0066) O-firt 
Royal Dark CBy 2pm, 4.30pm, 6S0pm, 
9.10pm Deep Impact 1pm. 3.40pm. 
6.20pm. 920pm MooseHuot 1 . 20 pm, 
3.30pm Red Coreer 1.40pm, 4.20pm, 
7pm. 9.40pm ^ The Replacement Kfflers 
1.10pm, 3.20pm, 5.30pm, 7.4Dpm, 
9.55pm Scream 2 1.20pm. 4pm. 
6.40pm, 9.30pm Sfehag Door 1 .30jpn, 
3.50pm, 6.10pm, 8.40pm Titanic 
2.10pm, 6pm The WBddiag Stager 
1.50pm. 4.10pm. 6.30pm, 855pm Wild 
Things 1 0.05pm Wlshmaster 120pm. 
3.30pm, 5.50pm. 8 pm 

BARKING 

ODEON (0181-507 8444) ^ Bark- 
ing Blues Brothers 2000 1245pm. 
3.20pm, 5.55pm. 8.30pm Dad Savage 
2pm, 4.15pm. 620pm. 8.45pm Dart (Sty 
220pm, 4.30pm, 6.40pm. fiiOpm Deep 
Impact ipm, 3.30pm. 6 pm. 8.3ft)m 
MouseHunt 12.55pm, 255pm, 4.55pm 
Tbe Weddng Stager 121 5pm, 225pm, 
4.35pm, 6.4ftxn. 8.55pm Wtahnurtte’ 
7pm, 9pm 

BARNET 

ODEON (0181-315 4210) -e- High 
Barnet Tbe Btg Lebowski 235pm, 
5.40pm, 8.15pm Dart City 1.50pm, 
4.05pm, 625pm, 8.40pm; Deep Impact 
21 Opm, 5.1 Opm. &30pm Sfitfing Doors 
1 .55pm, 420pm, 6.45pm, B.55^n9pm 
Tbe WetMiim Stager 1 .40pm, 3.55pm, 
6.15pm, 8-45[wn 

BECKENHAM 

ABC (0870 9020412) BH Beckenham 
Junction The Botcher Boy 6 pm Deep 
Impact 225pm, 8.30pm SlkBng Doom 
230pm, 5.50pm, 82ftjmTha Weddtag 
Stager 125pm, 4pm. 6.1 5pm. 8.45pm 

BROMLEY 

ODEON (0181-3154211)BR:Biom- 
ley North/Bromley South Deep impart 
12roon.2-50pm, 5.40pm, 820pm LA. 
Coofideaflal 1 25pm. 425pm, 825pm 
Sliding Doors 2.15pm, 4.30pm, 
6.45pm, 9pm The Wntdtag Stager 
1.45pm, 4.10pm, 6.35|wn. 9pm 

CATFORD 

ABC (0181-698 3306) BR: Cafad.^ The 
Wedding Singer 1.15pm, 3.45pm, 
6.15pm, 8.45pm UftShmastar 1pm 
3.30pm 6 pm, 8.30pm 

CROYDON 

CLOCKTOWER (0181-253 1030) 
BR: Croydon WesVEast Croydon Cuts - 
Croydon's Bert Faros Of *98 12noon, 
1 ,45pm, 320pm 7i»n, 9.15pm Wash- 
Ingtoo Square 3.45pm, 6.10pm 
8.35pm 

SAFARI (0181-688 3422) BR: West 
Croydon. Bioes Brothers 2000 5.45pm, 
8 pm Deep Impact 6 pm, 8.35pm 
WbhmasterGpm, 8.30pm 

WARNER VLLAQE (0181-680 
8(©0) BR; East Croydon Dart CHy 
220pm, 4.35pm 6.50pm, 9.05pm Deep 
Impact 320pm 62ftrm 9.30pm Red 
Coreer 1.50pm, 425pm, 7pm 9^0pm 
The Rqdaceomiit Kffiers 2.05pm, 
4.10pm, 6.20pm 8.4ftxn Scream Z 
4.15pm, 7pm, 9.40pm S&dsng Doors 
3.45pm, 6.10pm B.40pm Thank; 2pm 
Tbe Wetkfiog Stager 21 Opm, 420pm, 
6.40pm, 835pm Wtshmaxtar 2J0pm 
5.05pm, 7.10pm 9.15pm 

IWnENHAM 
WARNER VRAAQE (0181-592 
2020) -e- Dagenham Heaftway Blues 
Brothers 2000 6.30pm Dart City 
250pm 5pm 7.10pm Deep impart 
2pm, 430pm, 7pm. 9.40pm Red 
Corner 210pm, 4.40pm. 7.15pm, 
9.50pm The Reptocement ISUers 
205pm, 4.10pm, 620pm. 820pm, 
10.30pm Scream 2 3.30pm, 9pm 
SIKBag Doors 220pm, 4.45pm. 
720pm, 10pm Tltafic 2pm, 6 pm The 


weddng Singer i .50pm 4pm 6 .i Opm 
8.40pm Wild Things 10 pm 
Wfehmaster 3.1 Opm 5.10pm. 720pm. 
9.20pm 

EALING 

VIRGIN UXBRIDGE ROAD 

(0870-9070719) BR/e- Ealing Broadway 
Deep Impact 3.10pm 6.10pm, 9pm 
Sliding Doors 1.40pm. 4.10pm, 
6.40pm, 9.10pm The Wedding Singer 

I. 30pm 4pm 6.30pm. 9pm WIWb 
2.15pm, 5.45pm, 820pm 

EDGWARE 

BELLE-VUE (0181-381 2556) 
Edgwam Aunty No.1 Phone for details 
Blues Brothers 2800 Phone for dslails 
Hie Borrowers Phone for details Deep 
Impart 2.30pm. 5.15pm 8.20pm Jab 
Pyar fQssie Hota Hai Phone lor details 
MousaHmit Phone for details Pyaar Kiya 
To Darna Kya Phone for details 
Sataakhan Phone for details 

EDMONTON 

LEE VALLEY UCI 12 (0990- 
B88990) o Tottenham Hale Anastasia 
4^0jwn Blues Broteore 20(H) 4.10pm 
Dad Savage 3.1 Opm, 6.20pm. 8.55pm 
1120pm Dark City 6.35pm Deep Im- 
part 3.45pm 6-3Qpm 9.40pm, 1230am 
DnpHcrte 520pm The General 7.30pm 
Hurricane Streets 320pm. 825pm. 

II. 15pm Jackie Brown 6.40fm Martha 
- Meet Rank; Daniel & Laurence 6 pm 
MouseHnnt 2.50pm Red Corner 
3.35pm, 620pm. 9.05pm, 12midniflht 
Tbe Replacement Kilters 4.40pm, 
720pm, 10.05pm. 1210am Scream Z 
9.55pm, 1235am Sliding Doors 4pm 
6.50pm, 9.lft)m, 11.40pm Titanic 
420pm, 8.15pm U.S. Marshals 7pm 
Tbe Wedding Stager 3pm. 5.40pm. 
&45pm, 1 W8d Things 9.5Cpoi. 
1245anWbhroastEf 925pm, 11.45pm 

ELEPHANT AND 
CASTLE 

CORONET (0171-703 4968) O Be- 
rtent & Castle Dad SavagB 4pm, 
620 pm, 8.40pm Deep Impart 3.20pm, 
5.55pm, B.25pm Titanic 3.10pm, 
7.1 0pm 

FELTHAM 

CfNEWORLD 

THE MOVES (01 81-867 0555) BR: 
fellhan Aunty No.1 1230pm, 4pm The 
Btg lebowski 5.10pm. 9.55pm Blues 
Bretbers 2000 1 1 .20am, 2pm, 4.40pm, 
7.30pm The Castle 8 pm Dad Savage 
1.10pm, 5.30pm, 9.50 jot Dart City 
1230pm, 2J50pm, 5.10pm, 7.30pm. 
9.50pm Deep Impart I2noon, 245pm, 
520pm, 7.50pm, 10.20pm Duplicate 
220pm, 5.40pm Dostanan 1 1 am. 9pm 
Hurricane Streets 11am, 3.20pm, 
7.40pm Jab Pyar Nssie Hota Hai 
6.10pm, 920pmTbe Land Oris 21 Opm 
Mad City 9.55pm Martha - Meet 
frank, Daniel A Laurence 11.50am, 
230pm, 7.30pm Mimic 9.50pm The 
Object Of My Aflec&on 7.30pm Red 
Conor 11 .30wn, 2pm, 4.30pm, 7.10pm, 
9.30pm Tbe Replacemeat Kilters 
12noon. 2pm, 4pm, 6 pm, 8 pm. 10pm 
Sarbass Daani Guru Behind Singh 
12noon, 3.30pm Scream 2 11.40am, 
2.10pm, 4.3ftMn, 7pm, 925pm Six 
Days, Seven Nights 4.40pm, 7.30pm 
SIMlag Doors 12.10pm, 2.30pm. 
4.50pm, 7.10pm, 920pm Sort Food 
8 pm. 10.10pm A Tbossand Acres 
320pm TBaroc 12noon. 4pm. 8 pm 
Tbe Weddng Stager 1 1 25am, 1 20pm, 
320pm, 520pm, 7.30pm. 830pm WHd 
Tbtags 1 0pm Wtahmastar 8 pm, 1 0pm 

FINCHLEY 

WARNER VBJJWC (0181-446 
9344) - 0 - East Fmcrtey/Fmcftlfly Csn&al 
The Big Lebowski 7.05pm Dart City 
10.05am, 3.10pm. 525pm, 7.35pm 
Deep bnpad 3.15pm, 6.05pm, 9pm Red 
Comer 3.50pm, 6.30pm, 9.30pm The 
RapJacemert KHtars 250pm, 5.10pm, 
720pm, 9.50pm Scream 2 1.45pm, 
4.1 5pm. 9.40pm SMng Doors 21 Ojxn, 
4.40pm, 6.50pm, 920pm Titanic 
1 ,40pm, 5.40pm The Wedding Stager 
1.50pm, 4pm, 6.20pm, 6.45pm 
Wfehmaster 10pm 

GOLDERS GREEN 

-ABC (0181-455 1724) «- Goiders 
Green The Wedding Stager 1.45pm, 
4pm, 6.15pm, 825pm 

GREENWICH 
CINEMA (0181-293 0101) BR; 
Greenwich Deep Impact 4.10pm, 
6.45pm, 9.1 5pm The General 3.30pm, 
6.15pm, 920pm Slhfiag Dons 6,30pm, 


HAMPSTEAD 

ABC (0870-9020413) ■©■ Belslze Park 
Deep Impart 1 .40pm, 520pm, 8 . 10 pm 
The Little Mermaid 1.45pm Sliding 
Doors 1.20pm. 3.40pm, 6 . 10 pm, 
8,45pm The Wedding Singer 1 20pm, 
3.50pm, 6.20pm, B.Mpm 

HAMMERSMITH 

VIRGM (0870-9070718) -O- Raven- 
s court RarWHammersmlth Deep Im- 
pact 3.2ftim. 6 pm, 9pm The 
Replacement fitters 2pm, 4.30pm, 
6.45pm. 9pm Sliding Doors 3.40pm. 
6.10pm. 8.40pm Star Kid 1240pm The 
Wfeddtag Singer 3.30pm, 6 pm. 8.30pm 

HARROW 

SAFARI CINEMA (0181-426 
0303) e- Hanow-on-the-Hill/Hamw & 
WeaktstoneDupflcate 845pm ttasfamaa 
8.45pm 

WARNER VILLAGE (0181-427 
9009) -& Harrow on the Hill Tbe Big 
Lebowski 9.20pm Blues Brothers 
2000 1240pm, 6 pm Dark City 1 .40pm. 
4pm. 6.15pm. 8.30pm Deep Impart 
12.55pm. 3.30pm. 6.10pm. 8.50pm 
Red Corner 1 .05pm. 3.40pm, 6.25pm. 
9pm Tbe Replacement Kilters 
12.45pm. 255pm, 5.05pm, 7.15pm, 
9.30pm Scream 2 3.20pm, 8.40pm 
Sliding Dows 12 . 20 pm, 2 . 35 pm. 
4.45pm, 7.25pm. 9.40pm Titanic 
1.30pm. 5.30pm Tbe Wedding Stager 
1230pm. 245pm, 4.55pm. 7.35pm. 
9.50pm WfchmastBr 1210pm, 3.10pm, 
87^rm, 7.10pm. 9.10pm 

HOLLOWAY 
ODEON (0181-315 4213) e Hol- 
loway Road/ Archway Deep impact 
235pm, 6.05pm. 825pm The WCAtaig 
Stager 230pm, 4.40pm. 6.50pm. 9pm 

ILFORD 

ODEON (0181-315 4223)0- Gants 
Hill Dad Savage 2.30pm, 5.20pm, 

8.1 Opm Deep Intact 1 1 20am. 5.30pm 
SRding Doors 1.40pm. 4pm, 620pm, 
8.20pm The wedding Singer 1.50pm, 
4.10pm, 6.30pm, 8.50pm The WPod- 
ianders 220pm. 4.40pm, 7pm. 9.05pm 

KINGSTON 
ABC OPTIONS (0870-9020409) 
BR. Kingston Deep Impart 1.10pm. 
3.50pm SMng Doors 1.30pm, 3^0pm, 

6.1 Opm, 8.30pm The Wedtartg Slider 
1.20pm, 3.40pm, 6 pm, 8.20pm 
Wfehmaster 6.40 8.45 

MUSWELL HILL 

ODEON (315 4217) O Htghgae 
Deep Impact 1pm, 3.30pm, 6 pm, 
83^>m Sttdhn Doors 21 Opm, 420pm, 
6.30pm, 845pm Tbe Weddiag Silver 
2.30pm, 4.40pm. 6.50pm. 9.05pm 

PECKHAM 

runwn (0181-2353006) Bltftcfc- 
han f^eTbe Big LstawsU 855pm Dad 
Savage 430pm, 845pm. 9pm Deep ha- 
pact 3 . 45 pm. 815pm, 845pm Red Cor- 
ner 3.40pm. 6.10pm. 8.40pm The 
RefBacameat KHtars 5.20pm. 720pm, 
920pm Siding Doms 5.05pm, 7pm 
Wfehmaster 5.15pm, 7.15pm, 9.15pm 

PURLEY 

ABC (0870-9020407) 3ft Puriey Tin 
Big Lebowski 5.15pm, 8.15pm Deep 
hnpart 5.1 Opm. 81 ftrm The Weddtag 
Singer 5.40pm, 8.40pm 

PUTNEY 

ABC (0870 9020401) O- Putney 
Bridge/ BR: Putney. The Big Labowsto' 

8.1 ftxn Deep Impart 215pm, 5.15pm 
Sliding Doors 1.1 5pm, 3.45pm. 
6.15pm. 8.450011116 Weddtag Singer 
2pm, 4.15pm, 6.30pm, 8.45pm 

RICHMOND 
ODEON STUDIO (0181-315 
4218) BiVO Richmond Deep impact 
1pm, 840pm, 6.30pm, 9.10pm Martha 
>Meet Frartt, Daniel & Latreon 1pm, 
3pm, 5pm. 7.10pm, 9.30pm SHtUng 
Doors 1.10pm, 3.30pm. 7pm, 9^0pm 
The Wedifiag Stager l.SOpm^, 
7pm, 9.30pm 

ROMFORD 

ABC (0870-9020419) BR: Romford. 
Deep Impart 240pm, 5.40pm, 220pm 
Titanic 1.15pm, 5pm The Weddtag 
Sieger 1.35pm, 3.50pm, 6.05pm, 
8.30pm Wfehmaster 8.40pm 

ODEON LIBERTY 2(01708- 
729040) BR: Romford Blues Brothers 
2000 12.30pm, 3pm, 5.50pm, 8.30pm 
Dad Savage 1.30pm, 3.45pm, 81 Opm, 
8.30pm Dart City 1245pm, 3.15pm, 
820pm, 835pm Deep Impact 1215pm, 
250pm, 5.30pm, 6.20pm Red Cnirer 
1205pm, 240pm, 520pm, 8.10pm 
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Scream 2 4.15pm. 8.40pm Sliding 
Doors 1.15pm. 4pm. 6.30pm. B.50pm 
The Wedding Singer ipm. S^Opm. 
6.40pm. 9pm WWimastw 2pm, 6.45pm 

SIDCUP 

ABC (0541-555131)BR Deep 
Impact 2.15pm. 5.15pm. 8.15pm 'The 
Wedding Singer 1.15pm. 3.45pm. 
6.15pm. 8.45pm 

STAPLES CORNER 
VIRGIN (0870-9070717) BR: Crick- 
lewood Dart City 2 . 30 pm. 5pm. 7.1 Opn, 
9.30pm Deep Impact 3pm. b.4bpm. 
8,30 pm Red Comer 3.15pm. 6.30pm. 
9.15pm The Replacement Kfflers 2pm. 
4pm. 8.45pm, 9pm SfitBng Dows2pm. 
4.15pm. 6.30pm. 5.45pm. 8.30pm 
The Wedding Singer 2.15pm. 4.30pm. 
7pm, 9.15pm 

STRATFORD (NEW) 

PICTURE HOUSE (555 3366) 
HIV© Stratford East 1b8 General 1pm. 
3.40pm. 6.30pm. 9pm Liar Uiwm. 
6.30pm Shall We Dance? 4pm. 9pm 
The Wedding Singer 2.50pm. 5pm. 
7.10pm. 9.20pm 

STREATHAM 

ABC (0870-9020415) BR: Strealham 
Hill Deep Impact 2.10pm. 5.40pm. 
8.40pm Red Comer 2pm. 5.30pm. 
8.30pm Sliding Doors 2.30pm. 5.35pm. 
8.35pm 

ODEON(0181-315 4219) BR: 
Sfteatttam Hill© Bnxton/Clapham Com- 
mon The Big Lebowski 1230pm. 

5 50pm The Btactout 1 20pm. 3.40pm. 

6 20pm. 8.40pm Dart City 1.50pm. 
4.J0pm. 6.30pm. 8.50pm The 
Replacement KHIers 2.20pm, 4 30pm. 

6 40pm. B.50pm Scream 2 3pm. 
B.30pm The Wedding Singer 1.10pm. 
3.40pm. 6pm. 8.30pm 

SUTTON 

UCI 6 (0990-888990) BR. Sutton/e 
Mot den Bines Brothers 2000 2.45pm 
Deconstructing Harry 630pm 
Deep Impact 4pm, 6.45pm. 9.1 5pm The 
General 5.30pm Red Comer 3.15pm. 
9pm Scream 2 9.30pm Sliding Doors 
A 15pm. 9.45pm Star Kid 4 45pm 
Washington Square 7pm The Wedding 
Singer 3.45pm. 6.15pm. 8.45pm 
Wishmaster 8 30pm 

TURNPIKE LANE 

CORONET (0181-888 2519) © 
Turnpike Lane. Dad Savage 4pm, 
6.20pm. 8.40pm Dark City 3.45pm. 

6 10pm. 8.40pm The Wedding Singer 
4pm. 6.30pm. 8.50pm 

UXBRIDGE 

ODEON (01895-813139) © 
Uxbridge Deep Impact 1 .30pm. 5.20pm, 

8 ,20pm The Wedding Singer 1.15pm. 
4pm. 6.25pm, 8.45pm 

WALTHAMSTOW 

ABC (0870-9020424) © Walthamstow 
Central Deep Impact 2 30pm. 5.20pm. 

8 10pm The Wedding Singer 1 .25pm, 
3.40pm. 5 55pm. B.30pm Wild Things 
1 20pm. 5.40pm Wishmaster 3.30pm. 
8.40pm 

WALTON 

THE SCREEN AT WALTON 

(01932-252825) BR Walton an Thames 
Sliding Doors 3.15pm. 6.15pm. 8 30pm 
The Wedding Singer 2.25pm. 4 ,30pm. 
6.35pm. 8.50pm 

WELL HALL 

CORONET (0181-850 3351) BR. 
Eltham Deep Impact 3 20pm. 5.55pm, 
8.25pm The Wedding Singer 4pm. 
6.30pm. 8.50pm 

WILLESDEN 

BELLE- VUE (0181-930 0822) © 
Wiliesden Green The General 4pm. 
6.30pm, 9pm 

WIMBLEDON 

ODEON (0181-315 4222) BR'© 
Wimbledon/© South Wimbledon 
The Big Lebowski 2.10pm. 5.10pm. 
8 25pm Dart City 1 .25pm. 6.20pm Deep 
Impact 2.30pm, 5.30pm. 8.20pm 
Martha - Meet Frank, Daniel 
& Laurence 3.30pm. 8.45pm 
Sliding Doors 1.2Qpm. 3.40pm. 
6 10pm, 8 45pm The Wedding Singer 
1.10pm, 3 45pm. 6.10pm. 8.45pm 

WOODFORD 

ABC (0181 -9B9 3463) © South 
WoodlMd The Big Lebowski 8.10pm 
Deep Impact 2.10pm, 5.40pm Sliding 
Doors 2.40pm. 6.10pm. 8.35pm The 
Wedding Singer 120pm. 3.40pm, 
6pm. 8 20pm 

WOOLWICH 
CORONET (0181-854 5043) BR: 
Woolwich Araena) Deep Impact3.15pm. 
5.50pm. 8.20pm Red Comer 3.20pm, 
5.55pm. 8.25pm 


CINEMA 

Repertory 


LONDON 

CINE LUMIERE AT THE 
NSmTUT FRANGAIS Ck^ensbeny 
Place SW7 (0171-838 2144) Quekjues 
Jours AvecMoi 7.30pm 

EVERYMAN Holiybush Vale NW3 
(0171-435 1525) Spite Marriage 
1.35pm. 6.20pm + The Cameraman 
(U) 3.05pm, 7.50pm + The General 
(PG) 4.35pm. 9.20pm 

IGA The Mall SW1 (0171-930 364 7) 
Nowhere (18) 5pm. 9pm Pain ls~ 
8.30pm Football Shorts 11pm 

NFT South Bank SE1 (0171-633 0274) 
The Woodlanders (PG) 2.30pm Star 
Spangled Rythra: Veronica Lake 
6.15pm Balkan is ator (Valka neater): 
Contemporary Greece 6.30pm 
Swallows And Amazons Parts 4-6: 
Television 7.30pm No Palo, No Gain 
8.30pm The Beast With Five 
Fingers 8.45pm 

PEPSI MAX The Trocadero. Wi 
(0171-494 4153) Everest (U) 11.15am, 
1 ,20pm. 325pm. 5.30pm. 735pm. 9.40pm 
Across The Sea Of Tune -A New Ybrt 
Advenkne (U) 12.15pm, 220pm. 4.25pm. 
6.30pm. 8.35pm. 10.40pm 

PHOENIX High Road N2 (0181 -883 
2233) SmBa’s Feefcg ftr Snow (15) 
1.15pm Afterglow (15) 3.33pm. 6pm, 
&30pm The Big Lebowski (16) 6.15pm 

PRINCE CHARLES Leicester 
Place WC2 (0171 -437 8181 ) Wide (15) 
1.30pm Galtaca (15) 6.30pm 
Oscar Ami Lucinda (IS) 9pm 

RIO Kingsland High Street E8 (0171- 
254 6677) George Of The Jungle (U) 
4.15pm Happy together (15) 6.15pm 
Western (15) 8.25pm 

RIVERSIDE STUDIOS Crisp 
Road W6 (0181-741 2255) The Wue 


Angel (PG) 6.45pm + The Threepenny 

Opera 8.45pm 

ywmgilANS ARTS CENTRE 

High Street. Brertfoid. Mid* (018^568 
1 176) Les Vbteurs (18) 4 45pm Wah- 
ington Square (PG) 7pm Sliding 
Doors (15) 9pm 

BRIGHTON 

5uKEOF YORK’S CINEMA 

(01273-626261) Jnnk “all 
geren) (15) 2pm. 7pm Live Ftesh (16) 

4pm, 9pm 

BRISTOL 

WATERSHED (0117-925 3845) 
Se Hanging Garden (15) 6.05pm 
Washington Square (PG) 5.45pm 
Welcome To Sarajevo (15) 8.10pm 
Happy Together (15) 8.15pm 

CAMBRIDGE 

ARTCCWEMA (01223-504444) 
Gattaca (15) 12.45pm. 7.20pm Uve 
Flesh (18) 3pm 9 . 30 pm Mother And 
Son (U) 51 Opm 

SKRST ARTS CENTRE 

(01222-399666) Live Flesh (18) 
7.30pm Shall We Dance? (PG) 8pm 

CHICHESTER 

PARK FILM CENTRE 

(Ol243-7B6650|The Big Lid«wdd 08) 

3 30pm Sliding Doors (15) 615pm 
ShaQ We Dance? (PG) 8.45pm 

IPSWICH 

HUS THEATRE (01473-215544) 
Kundun (12) 2 30pm. 6pm, B.30pmjjn 
Ftesh (18) 6pm Out OIThe Past (PG) 
8.15pm 

NORWICH 

CINEMA CITY (01603-622047) 
Nowhere (18) 2 30pm Good Will 
Hunting (15) 5 45pm 

PLYMOUTH 

ARTS CENTRE (01752-206114) 
Jackie Brawn (15) 8pm 

CINEMA 

COUNTRYWIDE 

BRIGHTON 

ABC EAST STREET (01273- 
327010). The Wedding Singer (12); 
Sfltftng Doors (1 5): The Little Mermaid 
(U), Deep Impact (12): Six Days, Sev- 
en Nights (12) Mad City (15) 

ODEON (01273-207977), Lolita 
(181. Six (toys, Seven Nights (12): Dart 
City (15). The Wedding Singer (12): 
The Little Mermaid (U): The Butcher 
Boy (15). WM Things (18): MouseHunt 
(PG). The Big Lebowski ( 1 8): Deep Im- 
pact (12). Mimic (15): City Of Angels 
(12): Soul Food (15): The Replacement 
Killers (18) 

VIRGIN CINEMA (0541-555145): 

The Castle (15); The Wedding Singer 
(12): The Replacement Killers (18). 
Red Corner (15). Star Kid (PG); Mad 
City (15): Washington Square (PG). 
City Of Angels (12). Stiff Upper Ups 
(15). MouseHunt (PG): SHding Doors 
( 1 5): Six Days, Seven Nights (1 2); Dart 
City 115); Wishmaster (18); The Lit- 
tle Mermaid (U); Mimic [15). Deep Im- 
pact (12). The Object Ot My Affection 

(15); Paws (PG): The Apostle (12): 
Scream 2 (18) 

CAMBRIDGE 
WARNER VILLAGE (01223- 

460442). Four Weddings And A Fu- 
neral (15): Sliding Doors (15): The 
Crowfl8): Wishmaster (18). Mad CHy 
(15): Six Days, Seven Nights (12); 
Martha - Meet Frank, Daniel & Lau- 
rence (15): U-Turn (18): The Big 
Lebowski (18); Blues Bralhets 2000 
(PG); City 01 Angels ( 1 2): Wild Things 
(18); Scream 2(18): Deep Impact (12): 
The Land Girls (12). William 
Shakespeare's Romeo + Juliet (12); 
The Little Mermaid (U); Mimic (15): 
Red Corner (15); Titanic (12); The Ob- 
ject Of My Affection (15); Anastasia 
(U); Casper (PG): MouseHunt (PG): 
Soul Food (15): Dark City (15): 
The Wedding Singer (12) 

GLOUCESTER 
VIRGIN CINEMA (0541-555174), 
Deep Impact (12). Star Kid (PG); 
MouseHunt (PG). The Replacement 
Killers (18). Anastasia (U); Red Cor- 
ner (15): Tim Wedding Singer (12): 
Sliding Doors (15); Paws (PG); Six 
□ays. Seven Nights (12): The Little 
Mermaid (U): Dark City (15) 

NORWICH 

ABC CINEMA (0541-560567), 
Blues Brothers 2000 (PG); Mimic (15). 
Desperate Measures (18); Sliding 
Doors (15); Star Kid (PG); Paradise 
Road (15); Deep impact (12); 
The Castle (15); Spiceworltl - The 
Movie (PG): Wishmaster (18); Mad 
City (15); Red Corner (15); 
MouseHunt (PG) 


ODEON (01603-661832). Anastasia 
(U): The Ice Storm (15): Scream 2 (18): 
Paws (PG); The Object Of My 
Affection (15); Bean (PG). The Little 
Mermaid (U); The Wedding Singer 
(12); City Of Angels (12): Dart City 
(15); Spiceworid - The Movie (PG), Six 
Days, Seven Nights (12): Fiubber (U) 

SWANSEA 

UCI to PARK TAWE (01792- 
645005): Stiff Upper Ups (15); Deep 
Impact (12); Paws (PG); City Of 
Angels (12); Regeneration (15); Wish- 
master (18); The Wedding Singer (12). 
Blues Brothers 2000 (PG): N&mte (15); 
manic (12); The Object Ot My Af- 
fection (15); Anastasia (U): The Land 
Girts (12); Scream 2 (18); Great Ex- 
pectations (15); Red Comer (15); Slid- 
ing Doors (15); Star Kid (PG): The 
Replacement KBIbts (18); A Simple 
Wish (U); Dark City (15): The Big 
Lebowski (18): The Little Mermaid (U); 
Wild Things (18). Flufaber (U); 
MouseHunt (PG) 

WATFORD 

WARNER VILLAGE 

(01923-682222); Mimic (15); Sliding 
Doors (15); Wishnaster (18). The Bor- 
rowers (U); Scream 2 (18); City Of An- 
gels (12); Red Corner (15); The 
Wedding Singer (12); Titanic (12); 
Deep Impact (12); Anastasia (U). 
The Little Mermaid (U); MouseHunt 
(PG); Dart City (1 5): Mad CSy (1 5): The 
Object Of My Affection (15); Nil By 
Mouth (18): The Laod Shis (12); The 
Replacement Killers (18), Six Days, 
Seven Nights (12); Star KM (PG) 


Theatre 

WEST END 

Ticket availability details are tor today; 
times and prices for the week: tunning 
limes Include intervals.©— Seats at all 
prices 9 — Seals at some prices O — 
Returns only Matinees — [1]; Sin. [3j: 
Tue. [4]: Wed. [5]; Thu. [6]: Fri, [7]: Sal 

O ART Yasmina (tea's comedy about 
art and friendship. Wyn (team's Charing 
Cross Road, WC2 (0171-369 1736/cc 
667 1111)© Leic Sq. Tue-Sat 8pm. [4] 
3pm, mill 5pm. £9.50-£Z7.5Q. 90 mins. 

_ AS YOU LIKE IT literary 
comedy from Shakespeare . The Globe 
New Globe Walk. SE1 (0171-4019919) 
■© London Bridge. In rep, tonigitf 7.30pm, 
ends 8 Sep, E5-E20. cones available. 

» BEAUTY AND TK BEAST 

Family musical based on the faraurte fairy 
tale. Dominion Tottenham Court Road. 
WI (0171-656 1886) ©ToS Cl Rd. Mon- 
Sat 7.30pm, [4J[7] 2.30pm. £17.50- 
£32.50. 150 mins. 

• BLOOD BROTHERS Willy 
Russell's king -ro rating Liverpool musical 
melodrama. Phoenix Charing Cross 
Road. WC2 (0171-369 1733) © l£ic 
Sqffott Ct Rd Mon-Sat 7.45pm. [5] 3pm, 
[7] 4pm, E10-50-E29.50. 165 mins. 

• BUDDY Musical biog-show 
(racing tee brief life of Buddy Holly. Strand 
Akfwych, WC2 (0171-930 8800) © 
Covent Garten/C taring X. Tue-Thu 6pm. 
Fri 5.30pm 8> 6.30pm. Sal 5pm Si 
8.30pm, mats [1j 4pm. £6.75-£30. 160 
mins. 

I CATS Lloyd Webber's musical 
version of IS 0ioTs poems. New London 
Parker Street, WC2 (01 71 -405 0072/cc 
404 4079) © Covent Garden/Holbom. 
Mon-Sal 7.45pm, [3j[71 3pm, £12.50- 
£32.50. 165 mins. 

◦ CHICAGO RuBiie Henshall stars. 
Adetphi Maiden Lane. WC2 (0171-344 
0055) © Charing X Mon-Sat 8pm. [4][7] 
2.30pm, £16-E36 fine booking fee). 130 
mins. 

P CLOSER 5uperb study of 
contemporary sexual relationships from 
Dealer's Choice author Patrick Marber. 
Lyric Shaftesbury Avenue. WI (0171-494 
5045} © Picc Circ. Mon-Sat 7.30pm, 
[41 [7] 3pm. £5-£27.50. 140 mins. 

• THE COMPLETE 
HISTORY OF AMERICA 
(ABRIDGED) 

Reduced Shakespeare Company's keenly- 
paced theatrical history lesson Criterion 
Piccadilly Circus. WI (0171-369 1747) 
© Picc Circ. Tue 8pm. E9.50-E20. 

I ELTON JOHN’S GLASSES 

David Farr's comedy about one man's 
obsession with Waltord Football Club and 
their laiiure to win the Cup Final in 1 9B4. 
Queen's Shaftesbury Avenue. WI (01 71 - 
494 5590/cc 344 4444) © Picc Circ. 
Mon-Frr 7.45pm. Sal 8pm. [4j 3pm. [71 
4pm, £1D.50-£27.5D. 

» GAS STATION ANGEL 

Story of two lovers who are fated to meeL 
from the creator o! House 01 America. Not 
suitable (or children. Royal Court 
Upstairs (at The Ambassadors) West 
Street WC2 (0171-565 5000) © Leic 
Sq. Mon-Sat 7.45pm. [7j 4pm. Tonight 
7pm, ends 27 Jun. £5-E10. benches 10p. 
Mon & matinees - all seats £5. 

• GREASE Marissa Dunlop stars 
In the stage version of the titm. 
Cambridge Eariham Street. WC2 (01 71- 
494 5080) © Covent Garden. Mon-Sat 
7.30pm. [4] [71 3pm. £10-£30. 150 
mins. 

• AN IDEAL HUSBAND 

Christopher Cazenove and Kate O'Mara 
in Peter Hall’s acclaimed production of 
Wilde's comedy. Albery St Martin's 
lane, WC2 (0171-369 173Q/CC 867 
11 1 1 ) © Leic Sq. Mon-Sat 7.45pm, [5j 
3pm. [7J 4pm.£7.50-£29.50. 165 mins. 

• AN INSPECTOR CALLS 

Stephen Daldry's widely acclaimed 
production of JB Priestley's thriller. 
Garrick Charing Cross Road, WC2 
(0171-494 5085) © Leic Sq. Mon-Fri 
7.45pm. Sal 8.15pm. [4] 2.30pm, Sal 
5pm. £10.50-£25. 110 mins. 

• KAT AND THE KINGS 

Musical set in 1 950s Cape Tom Vaude- 
ville Strand. WC2 (0171-836 9987) 
BR/© Charing X Mon-ftiu 8pm, Fri-Sal 
5.30pm & 8.30pm. E6.25-E27.50. 
130 mins. 

• A LETTER OF RESIGNA- 
TION Hugh Whilemore's play abaft the 
Profumo affair and political morality. 
Savoy Strand. WC2 (01 71 -836 8888/cc 
836 0479) © Charing WEmbankmenl. 
Mon-Sat 7.45pm. [4] 3pm, [7] 4pm. 
E12.50-E25. 135 mins. 

I THE MAIDS Robert Lepage's 
staging of Genet's classic drama. Lyric 
Hammersmith King Street. W6 (0181- 
741 2311) © Hammersmith. In rep. 
tonight 7.30pm, ends 20 Jun, £5-£20. 

.j MAJOR BARBARA Jemma 
Redgrave and Peter Bowles star in George 
Bernard Shaw's classic comedy. 
Ptaadffly Damon Street, WI (0171-369 
1734) © Picc Circ. in rep. lonighl 
7.45pm, continuing. E8.50-E27.50. 


• MUCH ADO ABOUT 
NOTHING Declan Donnellan directs 
Cheek By Jowl in a new production of 
Shakespeare's classic. Playhouse 
Northumbsrlavl Averue, WC2 (01 71 -€39 
440i/cc 316 4747) © Embankment 
Mon-Sat 7.30pm, [5][7j Z30pm, ends 
25 Jill, £10422. 

O THE PHANTOM OF THE 
OPERA Andrew Lloyd Webber's 
Gothic musical. Her Majesty's 
Haymartet, SW1 (0171-494 540Q/cc344 
4444) © Picc Circ. Mor -Sat 7.45pm, 
[4] [71 3pm, booking to 19 Dec, 
E10-E32.50. 150 mins. 

• POPCORN Lawrence Boswell 
directs Ben Elton's satire on cinema 
violence. Apollo Shaflesbury Avenue. WI 
(0171-494 5070)© Picc Circ. Mon-Sal 
8pm. [4] 3pm, [7] 4pm, E6.50-E23.50. 
150 mins. 

0 THE REAL INSPECTOR 
HOUND & BLACK COMEDY 

Double bill of drama from Tom Stoppard 
and Ffcter Schaffer. Comedy Panton 
Street, SW1 (0171-369 1 731) © Picc 
Circ/Leic Sq. Mon-Sal 7.30pm. [41(7] 
3pm, E7.5Q-E27.50. 165 mins. 

1 DENT New musical inspired by 
La Boh&me. Shaftesbury Shaflesbury 
Avenue, WC2 (0171 -379 5399) © Hul- 
bonvTbttCtRd. Mon-Sat 7.30pm. [4][7j 
3pm. E12.50-E32.50. 160 mins. 

ROYAL NATIONAL 
THEATRE 

KytteftHU The London Cuck- 
olds Ravenscroft's Restoration comedy 
stars Caroline Quentin. In rep. today 
2.15pm & 7.30pm, continuing. 195 
mins. 

» Olivier An Enemy Of The 
People Ian McKellen stars ina new 
version of Ibsen's explosive critical 
drama. In rep. tonight 7.15pm. ends 20 
Jun. 180 mins. 

O Cattestoe: Our Lady Of 

SBgo Out Of Joint's latest production 
slats Sindad Cusack. In rep. tonight 
7 30pm. continuing. 1 50 mins. Olivier & 
Lyttelton: E8-E27. Cottesloe: E12-E18. 
bay seats from 10am. South Bank. SI 
(0171-152 3000) © Waterloo 

O SATURDAY NK5HT FEVER 

Hit 1970s musical featuring classic 
disco songs by the Bee Gees, as well as 
three new songs. London Palladium 
Argyll Street WI (0171 494 5020) © 
Word Circ. Mon-Sal 7.30pm. [ 4 Ji 7 j 
2.30pm. £10-£32.50. 135 mins. 

• SHOW BOAT Jerome Kern raid 
Oscar Hammerstein's musical set on the 
Mississippi. Prince Edward Old Comp- 
ton Street. WI (0171 -447 5400) © Leic 
Sq/Tott Ct Rd. Mon-Gat 7 30pm. [5][7] 
2.30pm. E10-E35. 180 mins. 

m SMOKEY JOE’S CAFE - 
THE SONGS OF LEIBER 
AND STOLLER The rock and roll 
hitmakers celebrated in a musical revue 
that includes 'Jailhouse Rock'. Prince of 
Wales Coventry Street WI (0171-839 
5972) © Leic Sq. Mon-Thu 8pm. Fri 
5.45pm & 8.30pm. Sat 3pm & Bpm. £1 5- 
£32.50. Fri mats E10-E25. 135 mins. 

• STARLIGHT EXPRESS 

Andrew Uoyd Webber's hi-tech roHer-skat- 
ing musical. Apollo Victoria Wilton Road, 
SW1 (0171-416 6070) BR/© Victoria. 
Mon-Sat 7.45pm. [3] [7] 3pm. £12.50- 
£30.150 mins. 

• SWEET CHARITY Bonnie 
Langford stars in this popular musical, 
featuring the numbers Hey Big Spender' 
and 'Rhythm Of Life' Victoria Palace 
Victoria Street. SW1 (0171-834 1 317) 
BR/© Victoria. Mon-Sat 7.30pm. [4j[7) 
3pm. E15-E30. 

I THINGS WE DO FOR 
LOVE Jane Asher stars in Alan 
Ayckbourn's comedy. Gielgud Shaftes- 
bury Avenue. WI (0171-494 5065) 
■©• Picc Circ. Mon-Sal 7.45pm. [5][7] 
3pm, £1 D.50-E27.50. 140 mins. 

• 3 BY PINTER: A KIND OF 
ALASKA Bill Nighy and Penelope 
Wilton star in the revival ol this Pinler 
classic Dornnar Warehouse Eariham 
Street. WC2 (01 71-369 1 732) © Covent 
Gdn. Mon-Sal 7pm. [4]{7j 2pm. E10-E25. 

• 3 BY PINTER: THE 
COLLECTION & THE LOVER 

Rnter stars in a double bkl of his own work. 
Dornnar Warehouse Eariham Sl/eet. 
WC2 (0171-369 1 732) © Covent Gar- 
den. Mon-Sal 8.15pm. [4j[7j 3.15pm, 
E10-E25. 

• TRHLUS AND CRESSIDA 

Shakespeare's classic tale of love and 
chivalry set during the Serge of troy. Open 
Air Regent's Park. NWi (0171-486 
2431/cc 486 1933) © Baker Street In 
rep. lonighl 8pm. raids 3 Sep, £8-£20. 

• THE WOMAN IN BLACK 

Susan Hill's chilling ghost story. Fortune 
Russell Street WC2 (01 71 -836 2238/CC 
344 4444) © Covent Garden/Holbom. 
Mon -Sal 8pm, [3] 3pm. |7J 4pm. £8.50- 
£23.50. 110 mins. 


ftbst Call, last Call 


THE MERCHANT OF 

Shakespeare's cross-cultural 

comedy. The Globe New Globe Walk. SE1 
(0171-401 9919) ©tendon Bridge. In rep. 
today 2pm. £5-£20. cones available. 

• A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S 
DREAM Classic tale ot love and 
confusion set In (he fairy kingdom. Open 
Air Regent's Park. NWI (0171-486 
2431/cc 486 1933) © Baker Street. In 
rep. tonight 8pm, ends 5 Sep. £8-£20. 

I LES IflSERABLES Musical 
dramatisation of Victor Hugo's master- 
piece. Palace Shaflesbury Avenue, WI 
(0171-434 0909) ©Picc Circ. Mon-Sat 
7.30pm. [51 [7] 2.30pm. E7-E32.50. 
195 mins. 

• THE MISANTHROPE Baine 
ftsige. Michael Pennington, Peter Bowles 
and Anna Crataet star, nccaiffly Denman 
Street wi (0171-369 1 734) ■©■ Picc Ore. 
In rep. lonighl 7.45pm, continuing, 
E85O-E27.50. cones £1 2.50. 140 mins. 

I MISS SAIGON Musical which 
resets the Madam Butterfly tragedy to 
Vietnam. Theatre Royal, Drury Lane 
Catherine Street. WC2 (01 71-494 5060) 
© Covent Garden. Mon-Sat 7.45pm, 
[4|[7] 3pm. E5.75-E32.50. 165 mins. 

• THE MOUSETRAP Agatha 
Christie's whodunnit. St Martin's West 
Street, WC2 (0171-836 1443) © Leic 
Sq. Mon-Sal 8pm, [3] 2.45pm. [7] 
5pm, E9-E23. 135 mins. 


First CaD . ....... 

South London's meflow beats trio, Mordtreeba.jom the big 
league with a one-off show in the grand confines of the 
Royal Albert Hall on 9 November: It promises to be a fiye- 


tfgir the wnAi and atArieve both 
i t - f :r.. 


album. Book now and avoid disappoi ntme nt. 

Royal Albert HaR, Kensington Gore, SW7 (0171-589 82121 
£I0.50-£33-50, 9 NOO 

Last Call 

When Hanif Khreishi (right) published his hiss-and-tell 
novel Intimacy , full of thinly veiled personal bitcheries 


ri 1 " 111 1 ****** ■■■ ■ ■■ m wmmm _ 

storm of mriigriBTTt protests from his entire f amil y Was 
the novelist's iri»in problem too much fact o r too m uch 
fantasy? Morrison attempts to draw Knreisbi out 
from behind the parapet in tonight's discussion about the 

. r I Uln n rWmiKnahrHiolsct niorp 


of dirty underwear to come out of this particular family 
laundry basket 

Pureefl Room, London SEl (0271-960 4242J tonight, 
730 pm, £6f£3.50 cones 


Theatre 

beyond the west End 

ALMEIDA THEATRE The 

Doctor's Dilemma Tony Britton stars in 
George Bernard Shaw's comedy. Mon-Sal 
7.30pm. mats Sat 3pm, ends 27 Jun. 
E6.50-E1 9.50, cones available. Almeida 
street. N1 (0171-359 4404) © Angel. 

ARTS THEATRE DiSCO Pigs 

Acclaimed contemporary love story from 
Enda Walsh. From Jun 9, Mon-Thu 8pm. 
Fri-Sal 6pm & 9pm, ends 25 Jut. £8-£1 5. 
Great Newport Street. WC2 (0171-836 
3334/cc 741 9999) © Leicester Square. 

BAC Seeing Red II: On The Couch 
With Enoch. The (Bogus) People's 
Poem, The Big idea. The Mandelson 
Fites Four short new political plays. Tue- 
Sat 7.30pm, Sun 5.30pm. ends 14 Jun. 
£6, cones £5. Lavender Hill, SW11 
(01 71-223 2223) BR:Claphan Junction. 

LYRIC STUDIO Take-Away An 

exploration of the goings-on behind the 
scenes at a Chinese Take Away. Mon-Sat 
8pm. mats Sat 4.30pm, ends 13 Jun. 
£5-£10, cones £5. King SireeL W6 
(0181-741 2311) ©Hammersmith. 

MEW END THEATRE A Danger- 
ous Woman New drama starring 
Ferre! ia Fielding aid looking at the life at 
Wallis Simpson. Tue-Sun 7.30pm. mats 
Sat&Sun 3.30pm. ends 5 Jut. phone tor 
prices. New Bid. Heath Street NW3 
(0171-794 0022) © Hampstead. 

SOUTHWARK PLAYHOUSE 

The Orchestra Anouilh's drama about 
musicians. Tue-Sat 7.30pm. ends 27 Jun. 
£7. cones £5. Southwark Bridge Road, SEl 
(0171-620 3494) © Borough. 


COUNTRYWIDE 

BRIGHTON 

THEATRE ROYAL Funny 

Money! Comedy about the events which 
ensue when a man accidentally picks up 
a briefcase containing £75,000 Mon-Sat 
7.45pm. ends 13 Jun. £7.5D-£15.50. 
cones available. Bond Street (01273- 
328488) 

CARDIFF 

NEW THEATRE Tlsvets Wffil My 
Aunt Giles HaveigaJ adapts Graham 
Greene's story. Tue-Sat 7.30pm. aids 
13 Jun. £7-£15. cones available, tak 
Place (01222-878889) 

CHELTENHAM 

EVERYMAN THEATRE Stanmer 

In The Cfty New musical featuring the 
songs ol the swinging Sixties. Mcn-Sat 
7.45pm. ends 13Jun£5-£14 50. Regent 
Street (01242-572573) 

CHICHESTER 
CHICHESTER FESTIVAL 
THEATRE Saturday, Sunday... 
And Monday Domestic comedy about 
family tension in the nm up to a wedding. 
Mon-Sat 7.30pm. mats Thu & Sat 
2.30pm. ends 27 Jun. E6.50-E25. Oak- 
lands Park (01243-781312) 

EASTBOURNE 

CONGRESS THEATRE From 
A Jack Tb A Kiog Bob Carlton s rock raid 
roll Macbeth. MotvThur 8pm. Fti & Sat 
5pm 8 8.30pm. ends 13 Jun. £10- 
£19.50. Compton Street (01323-4 12000) 

NEWBURY 

WATERMBX THEATRE Absurd 

Person Singular Alan Ayckbourn's 
comedy. Mon-Sd 7.30pm. mats Thu & 
Sat, 2.30pm, ends 11 Jul. £6-£15. 
Bagnor (01635-46044) 

NORTHAMPTON 

ROYAL THEATRE Skylight David 
Hare's drama about a meeting between 
ex lovers. Mon-Sal 7.30pm. mats Thu 
2.30pm, ends 20 Jun. E4-£14, cones 
available. 

Guildhall Road (01604-632 533) 

NORWICH 

THEATRE ROYAL Kind Hearts 
And Coronets Robert Powell anti Colin 
Baker star. Mon-Sat 7.30pm. £S-£15. 
Theatre Sheet (01603-6300001 

OXFORD 

PLAYHOUSE THEATRE The 

Herbal Bed Peler Whelan's thriller 
inspired by a real fife tragedy involving 
Shakespeare's daughter. Mon-Sat 7 .30pm. 
ends 13 Jun. £11.50-£22. Beaumont 
Street (01865-798600) 

PLYMOUTH 

THEATRE ROYAL The Phantom 
Of The Opera Andrew Lloyd Webber's 
musical. Mon-Sal 7.30pm, mats Thu & 
Sal 2.30pm, ends 13 Jun £20.50- 
£32.50. cones available. Royal Parade 
South (01752-267222) 

READING 

THE HEXAGON Guards! Guards! 

Terry Pratched's surreal detective story is 
brought to the stage. Mon-Sal 8pm, ends 
13 Jun. £1 0.50-El 4.50. Queens Walk 
(01 18-960 6060) 

THE MILL AT SONNMG Waft- 
ing Game Thriller sel during a fictional 
conflict in Spain. Tue-Sal 8.15pm, mats 
Sat 2.15pm, ends 27 Jun. £20.95- 
£31.95, including meal. Sonning Eye 
(0118-969 8000) 

SOUTHAMPTON 

NUFFELD THEATRE 

Party Mike Leigh's biting social come- 
dy. Mon-Thu 7.30pm. Fri-Sal 8pm. ends 
13 Jun. E5.95-E1 1 .95. cones available. 
University Road (01703-671771) 

STRATFORD-UPON- 

AVON 

THE OTHER PLACE Shadows: 
Riders To The Sea & The Shadow of 
The Glen & Purgatory-Drama by WB 
Yeats and JM Synge. In rep. tonight 
7.30pm ends 4 Sep. E12-E1 9. Southern 
Lane (01789-295623) 

ROYAL SHAKESPEARE 
THEATRE The Tempest Shake- 
speare’s island romance, to rep, tonight 
7.30pm. ends 3 Sep. E5-E37. Waterside 
(01789-295623) 

SWAN THEATRE Talk Of The Gfy 

Stephen Poliakoff's drama explores 
media control In the early days ol TV. In 
rep, tonigW 7.30pm, ends 3 Sep. £5- £31 . 
Waterside (01789-295623) 

SWANSEA 

GRAND THEATRE Cider With 

Rosie Stage adaptation ol Laurie Lee's 
autobiographical novel about an idyllic 
country cttkiiood. Mon-Sat 7.3tym, ends 
13 Jun. £4.50 -£9.50. cones available. 
Singleton Street (01792-475715) 

WATFORD 

PALACE THEATRE 

Schippel, The Plumber Sharp 
satire about a singing plumber who joins 
a male s'mging group. MonThu 7.45pm. 
Fri-Sat 8pm,end5 27 Jun. E4-E15. cones 
£4-£8.5Q. Clarendon Road (01923- 
225671) 


EXHIBITIONS 



BATH 

HOLBURNE MUSEUM & 
CRAFTS STUDY CENTRE 
The Coflectofs Eye: From Romney Tb 
Renoir Englsft at Iran the lEfli and 19tti 
carHuries. Mon-Sal 11am-5pm, Sun 
2 30pm-5^0pm. raids 5 Jul. £3.50, 
CA?i3. U34D 80-r £2. child £1 .50. fam- 
ily E7 (to museum). Great PUHeney 
Street (01225-466669; 

BRIGHTON 

BRIGHTON MUSEUM & ART 

GALLERY A Surreal Life: Ed- 
ward James Surrealist wort from this 
major paher. of contemporary art's col- 
lection. Von. Tue, Thu-Sat 1Cam-5pm. 
Sun 2pm-Epm. ends 26 Jul, free. Church 
Street (01273-290900) 

LONDON 

barbican art gallery 

The Warhol Look: Glamom; Style, 
Fashion Over 500 works explore art film 
and fashion curing Warhol's life. Mon. 
Thu-Sai 1 Gam-6. 45pm. Tue 10am- 
5.43pm Wed }Qanw.45pm, Sun S Bar* 
Hols 12rL0on-6.45pm. ends 16 Aug. 
rg /£4 after fpm Mon-Fri). cones £4. Silk 
StreeL EC2 >.?1?1-6S64141)©-Barbi- 
can/Mcorgate. 

HAYWARD GALLERY Anish 

Kapoor Sixteen large sculptures 
fcv the contemporary British artist. 
Mon-Sur lGam-6pm luntil 8pm Tue & 
Wed' ends 14 Jun. £5. cones £3.50. 
Belvedere Scad. SEl (0171-960 4242) 
Bn,© '.VctertOG. 

KENWOOD HOUSE Angels 
And Urchins: The Fancy Picture to 
18th Century British Art Ftapular 18th- 
century painting by artists including 
Gainsborough and Joseph Wright ol 
Derby. Mon-Sun i.9am-6pm. ends 9 Aug. 
£350. cones £2.50. under 12s free. 
Hampstead Une. NW3 <0181-348 1 286) 
© Golders freen/Archway. then bus. 

NATIONAL GALLERY Masters 
Of Light Dutch Painting From Utrecht 
to The Golden Age Dutch paintings from 
Brie i7lh cdroiny rtenonstrsting unique use 
cf tight includes work by Bloemaert and 
ter Bruggher.. Mcn-Sat 10am -6pm (Wed 
to 3prr,i. Sun 1 2noon-6pm. ends 2 Aug. 
£5. cones £3. Trafalgar Square. WC2 
fCi71-839 3321) 

■& Charing Cross. Leicester Square. 

ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS 

The Art Of Holy Hussia: Icons From 
Moscow 1400-1660 Fifty icons. Ends 
14 Jun. £5.50. cones £4.50, NUS £3.80. 
child £1 -£2.50. Royal Academy 
Summer Exhibition 1998 Major annual 
selling exhibition. Mon-Sun l0am-6pm 
(to 8.30 Sun), ends 16 Aug. £7, 
UB4Q/QAP £5.50. NUS £5, child 12-18 
£2.50. child 8-11 £1. incl handbook. 
Burlington House, Rccadilly. WI (0171- 
300 BOOQ/cc 300 5676) © Green Park 

TATE GALLERY Some New 
Paintings: Lucian Frond Recent work 
by the leading artist, including a recent 
self-portrait etching. Mon-Sun 10am- 
5.50pm. raids 26 Jul. free. Millbank, SW1 
(01 71-887 8000) © Pimlico. 

VICTORIA & ALBERT 
MUSEUM The Power OfThe Poster 

Graphic art from Ihe last century, rang- 
ing horn Toulouse Ladrec lo Wonderbta. 
Mon 12noon-5.45pm, Tue-Sun 10am- 
5.45pm, ends 26 Jul. £5, cones £3. un- 
der 18/ E540s/disabled/mems/ 
4.30pm-5.45pm, tree (to museum). 
Cromwell Road. SW7 (0171-938 8441) 
>©■ South Kensington. 

OXFORD 

ASHMOLEAN MUSEUM 

Architect Of The Gothic Revival: L N 
Cottingbam 1787-1847 Looking at Ihe 
lifetime achievements ol this 19th century 
archftecL Tue-Sat 1 0am-4pm. Sun 2pm- 
4pm, ends 21 Jun, free. Beaumont Street 
(01865-278000) 


EVENTS 


BRIGHTON 

JAZZ age POOLE 1920s and 
1 930s ftwle Ftotfery exemplifying the Jazz 
Age. Museum & Art Gallery Church 
Street (01273-603005) Mon. Tue, Thu. 
Fri. Sal 10am-5pm, Sun 2pm- 5pm. ends 
15 Sep, free. 

LONDON 

AFRICAN XCHANGE Contem- 
porary dance, music and literature by 
African artists. Africa Centre King Street 
WC2 (0171-836 1973) © Covent Gar- 
den. Tonight 7.30pm, phone for prices. 
THE CARTIER-BRESSON 
LEICA CAMERA AUCTION 
Featuring a unique signed camera. 
Christie's Old Brampton Road SW7 
(0171-581 761 1) © South Kensington. 
Viewing today 2pm-5pm. 10 Jun. 9am- 
5pm. 11 Jun. 9am-12noon, auction 
11 Jun, 2pm. free. 

POOLE 

STARS AT SPEED. Celebrating the 
history of Ihe Poole Pirates speed- 
way team. Poole Town Cellars High 
Street (01202-683138) Mon-Sal 10am- 
5pm, Sun 1 2pm-5pm. ends 5 Jul. £1 .50. 


MUSIC 

POP 

LONDON 

HEFNER ReUo to-S jazz trio. Acoustic 
Cafe Manette Sheet WI (0171-439 
0831 ) © Tottenham Court Road. Tonight 
8.30pm. phone for prices. 

JONNY LANG Teenage blues 
prodigy whose debut album has sold over 
a million in die US. Dingwaffs Camden 
Lock. Graft Farm Road NWI (0171-267 
1 577) © Camden Town, Bpm. £8. 

BARRY ADAMSON Cinematic 
jazz-hop instrumentals specialist adds a 
fe* veeals. The Emporium Kingly Street 
WI (01 71 -734 31 90) © Oxford Circus. 
Tonight 8pm. £10. 

BOY GEORGE, DANNII 
MNOGUE DJ George gets back to 
his soul-crooning roots, joined by the 
media-babe disco tfiva Royal Albeit Hafl 
Kensington Gore SW7 (01 71 -589 821 2) 
© High Street Kensington. Tonight 8pm. 
£15. £19.50 & £22.50. 
MONTROSE AVENUE, THE 
HYBRIDS, GRAND DRIVE 
London outfit influenced by Ned Young. 
The Beach Bays and The Byrds. 
Untarsily of London Union Male! Sheet 
WC1 (0171-580 9551) © Goodge 
Street. Tonight 7.30pm, £5. 

TOM ROBINSON Post-pmk protest 
singer-songwriter. The Weavers 
Newington Green Road Nt (0171-226 
6911 ) © Highbury & Islington. Tonight 
8pm, £10. adv £9. 

VAN HALEN, DEADUNE A new 

vocalist. ex-Extreme Gary Cherone. and 
a new album. Vji n Halen IB. Wembley 
Arena Empire Way, Wembley (0181 -M2 
0902/900 1234) © Wembley Parte 
Tonight 6.30pm, £17.50. 

PORTSMOUTH 
GARBAGE, THE CRYSTAL 
.METHOD. Butch. Vig and Shirley 
Manson's chart-busting doomy indie 
band. The Gufldhafl Guildhall Square 
(01705-824355) Tonight 8pm. £12.50. 

TORQUAY 

DAVID ESSEX Gypsy chic 1970s 
singer with a legion ol loyal tans. 
Princess Theatre Torbay Road (01 803- 
290290) Tonight 7.30pm, £15-£17. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS 

DANCING IN THE STREETS 

Celebration of the golden age of Motown. 
Assembly Hall Theatre Crescent Road 
( 01 892-53061 3) Tonight 7.30pm, £15- 
£16.50. 


MUSIC 

Jazz, World, folk 

CAMBRIDGE 

HOIS Lissome Brazilian jazz with 
vocalist Monica Vasconcefes. Boat Race 
East Road (01223-508533) Tonight 
7.30pm, £8, £6 mems & cones. 

EBBW VALE 
HOUSE BAND British virtuoso 
acoustic quarleL Beaufort Theatre 
Beaufort Hill (01495-302112) Tonight 
7.30pm, £8.50. cones £7. 

LONDON 

ANDREA VIGARI TRIO Post- 
bop jazz and Lain pianist support from 
the Dill Katz Quartet. 606 Club Lots Road 
SW10 (0171-352 5953) © Fulham 
Broadway/Earls Court. Tonight 9.30pm & 
12midnight. £4.95. 

RAY CHARLES R&B, blues and 
country legend with strings and Ihe 
Raeiettes. Barbican Centre Silk Street 
EC2 (0171 -638 4141) ■©■ BartiicaVMoor- 
gate. Tonight 7.30pm. E17.50-E4Q. 

JAZZ SHEILAS Australian vocal- 
ists 'fruefy Kerr aid Anita Warden in frlencfly 
catareL Jazz Bistro Farringdon Sheer EC1 
(0171-236 8112) BR/© Farringdon. 
Tonight 7pm. free for diners. 

IAN SHAW/CUURE MARTIN 

The dynamic duo with a new jazz-pops 
revue. Something Real. Pizza Express 
Jazz Club Dean Street Wi (0171-439 
8722) © Tottenham Court Road. Tonight 
9pm. £12.50. Fri £15. 
MORNINGTON LOCKETT 
Ftistbop tenor qiart bi duo. Pizza Express 
Kentish Town Kentish Town Road NWI 
(0171-267 0101) ■©■ Kentish Town. 
Tonight 8pm, free. 

RONNIE KOLE Rabble-rousing 
blues and jazz pianist-entertainer. Pisa 
on the Park Knightsbridge SW1 (01 71 - 
235 5273) © Hyde Park Comer. Tonight 
9.15pm & 1i.15pm. £18, adv £16. 
KAKERE Contemporary salsa-fusion 
outfit. Ronnie Scott's Frith Stwt Wi 
(0171-439 0747) © Leicester Square. 
Tonnight 9.30pm. £15. mems £4. NUS 
£8 (MonThu): £15. mems £8 (Fri-Sal). 
BERT JANSCH Folk and blues 
gulfar maeslra. The Spitz Commercial 
Street El (0171-392 9032J-& Liverpool 
SlreeL Tonighi 8pm. £9. cones £7. 

OXFORD 

HAY GELATO GIANTS Zoot- 
suited Vegas swingers. OX One New 
Road (01865-250099) Tonight 9pm 
£3.50, cones £3. 


DANCE 

LONDON 

CAMDEN PEOPLE'S 
THEATRE Arena Theatre 
Company: Afita 

based African music, dance an d poary. 
Tonight 8pm. £7. cones £5. Hampstead 
Road. NWI (0171-916 5878) 

O Warren Sbeel/Euston Square. 

PLACE THEATRE 40 

Perionaance Group Works by Jonathan 
Lunn. Dianne Elshotd and Frank Hstdeira %. 
performed by London Cont emporary 
Dance School's postgraduate company 
from LCDS. Tonight 8pm. £6. cones £4; 
Dukes Road. WC1 (0171-387 0031) 
e Huston. ... 

QUEEN ELIZABETH HALL 

La Totea: Arte Flamenco Andalucian 
gypsy dances backed by her singers, gui- 
tarists aid percussionists. Tonight 7.45pm. ' 
E10-E15. cones £8-£1 3. South Bank Cen- 
tre. SE1 (0171-960 4242) © WKerloa 

NORTHAMPTON 

THE DERNGATE Rambert Oaace 
Company: Cruel Garden Evocation of 
the life and work of Federico Garcia Lorca 
through dance, text and song. Tonight 
7.30pm. £11.5Q-£18.5Q, cones available. „ 
Guildhall Road (01604-624811) £ 


CLASSICAL 


LONDON 

WESTMINSTER 
CATHEDRAL Dame Gilfian Weir 

The organist in a recital of the music of 
Messiaen. Tonight 7.30pm. £9. cones £6. 
Victoria Street SW1 (0171-344 4444) 
e Westminster. 

WKSMORE HALL Nash EnsenAie 

Clarinet Quintets by Michael Berkeley and 
Mtiftrt. Tonight 7;30pm. £6-£l4. 
WifenqreStreeLWf .(0171-93S 2141) 
'©• Bond Street/Oxiord Circus. - 


COMEDY 


IPSWICH 3 

MICHAEL BARRYMORE - 
LAD BACK ON TOUR AT 
THE REGENT RpjfaraH-roundlV^ 
entertainer with an evening of music,^'. 
laughter and empathising entertainmenL 
Tonight 8pm. £16.50-£18.5Q. St Helens . 
Street (01473-281480) 

LONDON 

NEW EDNA - THE SPECTA- 
CLE AT THEATRE ROYAL, 
HAYMARKET Antipodes; come- 
dy from this glamour queen. Mon-Sat 
7.30pm. mas Sat 3pm. £15-£32. Hay* 
market, SW1 (0171 -030 8800) eRccadilty 
Circus. 

THE CUTTING EDGE AT 
THE COMEDY STORE Lee 

Hurst Serai Men. Boothby Graff oe. Paul 
Thome. Sieve Grhbbin raid Matin Coyote, 
tonight 8pm. £1 1. cones £7. Qxendon StreeL 
SW1 (01 426-91 4433/CC 0171-344 4444) 
^Rccadilly Circus. 


SOUTHAMPTON 

LEE EVANS: DON’T TRY 
THIS AT HOME TOUR AT 
MAYFLOWER THEATRE VcuaJ 
hi-pnks. plus special guest Richard Morton. 
Tonighi 7.30pm. E13 & £14. Commercial 
Road (01703-711811) 

Clubs 

LONDON 

FAR ROCKAWAY AT 
JERUSALEM 

Barely Breakin' Even's Ben and Rae raid 
guest Huw (Mr Bongo) 3pin soulful dis- 
co scorchers. Tonight 10pm-2am. Rath- 
bone Place. WI 10171 -225 1 1 20) e 
Tottenham Cowl Road. £3. free belore 
11 pm. 

JU-UMB4AT1 AT BLUE NOTE 

The Third Eye Crew's night of live perfoi- 
maruK. fitoi and an illumination mix of 
dub. hip-hop, ska and funk. Tonighi 
9pm-3am, Hoxtan Square, N1 <0171- 
729 8440) e Old Stel£6. 
mems/concs £3. 

Literati irf 

LONDON 

AUWAN RMTCHELL Poet reads 
hom^rrew collection. Heart on the Lett 
Bootanarte, The Socialist Bookshop 

Bloomsbury Sheet WC1 (0171-637 

6.30pm. free by ticket, phone to reserve 

ECHOES OF iSRAEL Readil 
ofcontemporaiy Israeli drama produt 
■rational TnakefotiMina 


v 


■MiHHiai meairerumestoe ' 

SE1 (0171-452 3000) BR/e 
Today 1pm 8. 3pm. £3.50. cor 
ticket for two readings £5.coi 

KUREISHI 
BLAKE MORRISON 

npm Kuelshfs latest novel, tnh 
discussion with writer Morris© 
Room South Bank SE1 ( 017 ij 
BR/© Waterloo. Tonight 7 3 
cones £3.50. 
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RADIO 1 

'WfaSMHrFM). 

Greening and Zoe 
8?IL3-00 . Simon Maya ItOO Jo 
Mark RadcGffe. 430 
Dw^Vearce.f30 Steve Lamacq 
■ nife.&tentafl Session. SL3Q dE* 

tatJUpdm e-40 John PeeL 
Kfe®® 1 Mddiernis& tog 
•GtpMwron. 4.00 - R30 Chris 

jl&ylBfe:-: V ; ■ 

RAUO 2 

P0^2MH2FM) 

Lester. 7.30 Sarah ■ 

Wan Bruca 12UN* 
D^^^t^wer. 2.00. Ed Stewart 
*«Jphn Duna 730 Aten F¥ee- 
JW®^ Bits. 830 
Np^gdsn. MO The Cidb That 
GgoH. Built 104*0 East SWe Sto- 
ry. ,wM . Richard ADtnson. 124*5 
Stave Hadden. 3.00 - 630 Jeff 
tem.; 


Tuesday Radio 



SATELUTE TV RADIO/23 


INDEPENDENT PURSUITS 


PICK OF THE DAY 


second of two short stories 
py Dennis Plotter (right) this 
week has a rather hitter; autobi- 
ograpkica! flavour Last Pearls 

(345|»a R4), written in the wedc 

befta'e Potter died and read by 
Martin Jarvis, follows a write* 
struggling to put the finishing 
toadies to his last work before 
cancer or painkillers put boon out 
of action - just as Potter had to 
ftadiC^y/iaarusandRhroote 


against the dock. Eariiet; in The 
Lunchtime Concert (lpm R3),a 
series of performances of Amer- 
ica n rfiflm hff >rm.<af from prigtql, 
begins with the violinist Chantal 
jui&et and the pianist David 
Owen Norris playing music by 
Copland and Corigfiano. Owen 
Norris is bade again late; accom- 
panying the baritae David WDson- 
Johnson in Performance on 3 
(730pm R3>. ROBERT HANKS 
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(902-92AMHZ FM ) 

SjQDOn Ak: r 
930 Masterworks. 
lOJWArtistof the Week. 

. 'ttOb.Sound Stories. 

. 124*0 -Composer of the Week: 
Charles Ives. 

IDO The Radio 3 Lunchtime 
Concert See Pick of the Day 
24W The BBC Orchestras. 
430Maices. 

Music Machlna (R) 

OOCf h Tune. 

. .. Z3tYPerfbfTTance on a The sec- 
ond of fcxr recitals of American 
; scxtgwiWnthe'ScxjndlngtheCen- 
, #tLry* series. David Wfeon-Johrtson 
F (bartons) and David Own Norris 
(piano) perform a programme erf 
songs by Charles Ives, Samuel Bar- 
ber and EBott Carter, inducing Bar- 
i . bertt.Three Settings of James 
Joyctf and Cartels Three Poems 
- of Robert Frost*. See Pick of the Day 
9-00 Postscript Five programmes 
. this wa^exarrining the history, 
'-cufliaeandinhabftantsofthedy- 
namfc New York borough that was 
once a city tn Its own right and has 
■ played a'major part tn Inventing 
America 2: The Great Mistake of 
•*- 987. One hundred years ago, 
Brooklyn lost its municipal status 
. and became part of New Ybrk City. 

v-jTm Martow examines what was 
gained and lost and considers the 
' . legendary ‘Brooklyn pride* that has. 
made BreoklynitBS strive to 


mafotafo their own sense of cuftural 
Stopping-off portts range 
TOm the elegant Brooklyn Heights - 
which produced Wait Whitman - to 
the legendary Glaasonfe gym 

9- 25 The BBC Orchestras. Con- 
ductor Tan Dun, Raff Hind (piano). 
Tan Dun: Concerto for pizzicato pl- 
ana Phan: Flash (first broadcast). 
Ntrnf: Chain of Life (first broadcast). 
Chen: Away from Xuan (first 
broadcast). 

10- 45 Night Waves. Richard Cotes 
traces the career of Ray Charles, 
who was at London^ Barbican 
Centre tonight, from Ms emergence 
n the 50s. He also be dscusses 
new work from some of American 
most dtetinguished poets, todudng 
John Ashbery and Mark Doty. 
Meanwhile, BS Buford of the New 
Yorker has his palm read as he 
explores an American boom In 
fortuno-tefing. 

t!30 Jazz "Notes. 

124*0 Composer of the Week: 
PucdnL (R) 

14*0 - 6jOO Throu^i the Mght 

RADIO 4 

(92j4-94j6MHz FM ) 

04)0 Today. 

04*0 The Choice. 

8-30 Going, Going, Gone 
945 Serial: Round Ireland with 
a Fridge. (R) 

104*0 NEWS; Womans Hour. 

114*0 NEWS; After the Fighting 
Is Oven 

1130 Dinner Ladles. (R) 

124*0 NEWS; Ybu and Yotre 
1237 Weather. " 
tJOO The Wbrld at One. 


130 FuK Orchestra 
24*0 NEWS: The Archers. 

245 Afternoon Play: Conquest 

Marches On. (R) 

3J0O NEWS; The Exchange (0171) 
5804444 

330 Transplantation* 

3-45 Last Pearls. 

See Pick of the Day 

4410 NEWS; The Learning Ctrva 

430 Shop Talk. 

5.00 PM. 

537 Wteather. 

54*0 Sfx OOock News. 

530 The Cheese Shop Presents.. 
74*0 NEWS; The Archers. 

735 Front Row. Mark Lawson 
chats the nightly arts programme. 
745 Postcards: Real Demis 
Jmetova By Dave Sheasby. (2/5). 
84*0 NEWS; File on 4 
Every day in Britain, around £10 
mfflfon is spent researching new 
drugs, with thousands of patients 
participating in dnical trials. Mark 
Whitaker analyses how such trials 
are conducted and reported, and 
asks if they produce better drugs 
for pharmaceutical companies. 
830 In Touch. Peter White with 
naws for visually impaired people. 
94*0 NEWS; Case Notes Peanuts, 
rubber, monosodum glutamate - 
what's your poison? Graham East- 
on explores allergies. 

930 The Choica Wchaef Buerk 
talks to people who have faced a 
sin&e, Ife-changing choica He hears 
about ihe rSemma, the impfications 
of the various options, and about Bv- 
ing with the consequences. 

10410 The World Tonight 


1035 Book at Bedtime: Master 
Georgia Samantha Morton reals 
Beryl Bain bridged latest novel, seri- 
alised in ten parts. Organised as an 
accoifiTt of the taking of six pho- 
tographs, the book explores the 
fee togs and Bves of three people 
who are each dependent on the 
scion of a weft-to-do Victorian fami- 
ly. *1846 - Girl in the Presence of 
Death (part 2)‘ (2/ to). 
fLOO On the Town with the 
League of Gentlemen. Perrier 
Award winners Mark Gatiss, Reece 
Shearsmlth, Steve Pemberton and 
Jeremy Dyson star In a blackly 
comic sketch show in six parts. 4: 
Bonfire nights’. A bridegroom dis- 
appears from a rowdy stag night 
and the local kids have got a new 
guy for the town bonfire. (R) 

1130 Talking Pictures. 

1230 News. 

1230 The Late Book: Psycha 
1238 Shipping Forecast 
1410 As World Service. 

530 Wbrftf News. 

535 Supping Forecast 
530 Inshore Forecast 
535 Prayer for the Day. 

537 - 64*0 Farming Today. 

RADIO 4 LW 

Ct98kHz) 

935 - 1030 Dally Service. 124*0 
- 124*4 News Haadfihes; Stopping 
Forecast 534 - 537 Shipping 
Fxorecast 1130 * 1230 Today In 
Part ament 

RADIO 5 LIVE 

(693, 909kHz MW ) 

54*0 The Breakfast Programme. 
94*0 Nicky Campbell. 


1230 The Midday News. 

100 ftjscoe and Ca 
44*0 Nationwide 
74*0 News Extra. 

730 Any Sporting Questions. John 
teverdate hosts the weekfe sportfog 
debate, Bve from where a 

panel of celebrities, inducing 
Lawns McMensmy and John Em- 
bury, taka questions from the studo 
audience. 

930 Extra Tana 
104)0 Late Mght Live The dayh 
big stor ies with Nick Robinson. In- 
cluding 1030 a fuD sports round-upL 
1100 News and finance And be- 
tween 1130 and 100 a sharp and 
spirited late-night topical 
cfiscusston. 

100 Up All Night 

54)0 - 630 Morning Reports. 

CLASSIC FM 

(1000-1 019 MHz FM ) 

630 Nick Bailey. 830 Henry 
Kelly. 124*0 Requests. 24*0 Con- 
certo. 34*0 Jamie Crick. 630 
Newsnight 730 Smooth Classics 
at Seven. 94*0 Everting Concert 
1130 Alan Mann. 230 Concerto. 
84*0 - 630 Mark Griffiths. 
VIRGIN RADIO 
(1215, H97-1260kHz MW 
1053MHz FM ) 

74*0 Chris Evans. 1030 Russ 
Wilfiams. 130 ftick Abbot 44*0 
Paul Coyte / FM only Ray Cotes 
from 645. 7.30 Ray Cokes. 104*0 
Mark Forrest AOO Caimin Jones. 
530 • 730 Jeremy Clark. 

WORLD SERVICE 

(198kHzLW) 

14*0 Newsdesk. 130 The 
Farming World. 145 Britain 
Today. 24*0 Newsdesk. 230 
Discovery. 34*0 Newsday. 

330 Mericfian (Live). 4.00 World 
News. 435 World Business 
Report 4.15 Sports Roundup. 

430 The Wbrld Today (0430- 
0700) /Insight (SW 5875kHz only). 
445 Off the Shelf: The Tailor of 
Panama. 530 Outlook (SW 
7235kHz only). 5.55 - 630 Take 
Five (SW 7235kHz only). 

TALK RADIO 
64*0 Kirsty Ybung and Jeremy 
hicholas. 94*0 Scott Chishotm. 
124*0 Lorratee Kelly. 230 Tommy 
Boyd 430 Peter Deetey. 74*0 An- 
na Raeburn 930 James Whale. 
130 - 630 Ian Coins and the 
Creatues of the Mght 
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SKY MOVIES SCREEN 1 

530 Sky Rktare (1976) (48335) 730 
Magte Sticks (1987} (81286) 530 life a - 

MadL Mad, Mad. Mad Wbdd{«6^ 

(70SIB3) 1140 Jumanp (886) (32S2B) 
r 130 Sky Hdere (fi7S} d&48CQ. 33Q. A . 

?' * Promise to Carofyh p99€5 (Z20Q2) AOO 

- Junwrf (1995) (3ra64)%00'te Face Her “ 
Past f1996) (37625). 500 Up CkMaand 

r. Personal (1996) (14825) «U*OWfey to. . 

■ Dusty Death (1995) (35f45354) UOS 
Seeds Of DotiM (1986) (113497) 240 Al 
Men Are Mortal (1995) (528126) 415 
i. JI30 Magic Sticks (198 7) ( 595584 ) .. 

”sKY MOVIES SCREEN 2 

• 530 The Back Ftoee (85CJ (75323441) 
A20 My Cousin Rachel* (052) 

- >tiB2^eao) 1030 Bachelor Ftel t«e25 . 
p200^ 1230 The Last American Haro 
(1973* (Z9T18) 2JOO My Cousin Rachel 

- (t95£}(348D5^ 333 The Black Bose • 

. • •(65(9(608354 533 The Last American 

. Hero (19739(75787731) MO Behhd tea 
Scenes (STB) AOO Hackere (199^ 
(53301267) 9-45 The Movte Show 
P64287) 1040 Swtnmhg wtth Sharks 
(1994) (593286) 1L30 Johmy Rtoemotic 
(695) P3000Z) MO Steves of New Ibfk 
(688) (38208942) 333 ■ AOO 
Knlghtrklara (198t) (47220407) . 

8KY MOVES GOLD 

430 WrtttBri on the Wind .(656) 

(WJ144I) 830 The Glass Key* (m2) 
(1889480. 330 The Abyss (689) See 
’ - Pick of the Dey (5263354) KL20 Sud- 
. den ftnpect (®83) p50ti9ti. 1220 Ybutg 
Quis (688) pTBITBfi) 240 Under^xjund 
(695) 03492836) 433 Ctoea 

i^BRAlQ ^ 

•'.•■ 830 A-fearn (3771422) 930 Real StD- - 

- riwcliteHtef^f^tB 758 ^^ 30 

Cops (790460) 4030 ttaian Stripping 

• Houtwwtos (7879538) 1030 Fted Shoe 
. DIarias (7688286) 1130 Hkn: Radarnp- 

tion: Vfempyros Lesbos (670) (5789557) 
130 Beverly H5» Bordeto (4591316) 

130 ttaian Stripping Housewives 
5308368^ 230 Beal Stories of the Hgh- 

way Patrol (77tt83^ 2400^4 

(7723671) 3JOO Mm: Caft Eye 
(796642) 330 - 630 The ArTbam 

(*36720) ... 

DISCOVERY CHAN NE L 

430 Rating World (7837625)430 Zoo 
Story (7833800) 330 Fist 0gh» 

(2533287) 330 Tfera X (7^^500 

. Animal Doctor (7847002) 630 Alaskan 


PICK OF THE DAY 


Director James Cameron hit the 
hdx-office jackpot -with his 
last ofomg, Titanic, starting 
Leonardo DiCaprio and Kate 
Wmslet But .that was not the 
fir s t to n e he had embarked on a 
watery, mega-bmis epic -for a 
decade earfiec; he had come up 
with the visually stunning sd-fi 
thriDe; The. Abyss (8pm 
Movies Gold, ri(jh£y. The always 
dependable Ed Harris plays the 
boss of an underwater 03-rig 
who is sent to recover a downed 


wids (2602712)130 Disaster (7834536) 
430 Dtooover MagaiSns See Pick of the 
Day (3784996) 030 Raging Planet 
(37S7480) 1030 Robots Rawenga 
(37D7B47) 1130 Wheal Nuts (873379^. 
4(30 Tbp Marques I ^590096) 12 30 
First Flflfiis (9490380 1EJ 
(8561316) 130 Robcttrf Revenge 
, 230 Close. 


submarine, only to discover that 
it's not the 'Rnsgi*ms he is up 
against but a brand of sujoalic 
aliens. Meanwhile, in Discover 
Magazine (8pm Discovery), 
fact catches up with science 
fiction as “Cyber Cops” puts 
under the microscope the new 
ways in which police are using 
technology. They are hying to 
stay ahead of the criminals by 
employing devices which help 

them to see at night and ne^ hi- 

tech robots. James Hampton 



SKY 1 

ZOO T&ttoosd Tannage ASan Fighters 
from Bavarty Hte (22793) MO Games 
World (6090977) Z45 Simpsons (89489) 
8J5 Oprah Wfelfcsy (148868)930 Hotel 
(6489) 1030 Another Wartd {3Q7TS) 
4(30 Days of tXr Uvbs (27346) 1230 
Married with Chldran $4731) tt3Q 
M*A*S*H (80644) 130 Q araldO Q3569) 
230 Saly Jassy Raphael (17372) 330 
jamy Jones (88712) 430 Oprah Winfrey 
(98737) 330 Star Ttefc The Next Gener- 
ation (8063) B30 The Nanny p644) 
830 Married with Chicken (4996) 730 
Simpsons (3712) Z30 The Simpsons 
(3880) 030 Speed (B46Q) 030 Cop- • 
pars (4267) CM Pokse Stop! 7 (40640) 
1030 Friends (5546C) 1030 Mends 
(31880) ttOO Littlejohn (31441) 1230 
JFK: Fteckless ttuth (S958) 1*0 - ZOO 
Long Play (4410720) 

SKY SPORTS 1 

ZOO Sports Centre (79625) 730 High 5^ 

B 1460 ) 830 Survival of the Fittest (B6441) 
830 Sports Centre (B5712) 030 ftacftiQ 


News (7806^. B30 AaObiCS (t1B25) 

' 4030 MctonydtoQ (8764^. 4100 Cricket 
- Boreon and Hedges CLp SemFfriai York- 
sHre v Essex (4110070) 230 Second Irv 
rtngs (9847) 330 Cricket (R85082) TOO 
Sports Centra (664^ 730 fiastraxpfiB) 
830 Botog (6062G) 1030 Sky Sports 
Cerare P7557) 4030 Crickat (25286) 
1230 Sports Centre (79923) 130 BcKrtg 
(15405)330 Ftegby league (40942) 430 
Golf - WHtskfck (78855) S30 Sports Cen- 
tre Q5S72G) 830 Ckne 

SKY SPORTS 2 

ZOO ABTOblcs (B223793) X30 Sports 
Centre (8242828) 030 Racing (822944) 
830 Fish TV (8226712)030 Fish TV 
(826064) 930 Bowls (6160267) 1130 
Rugby IWon P49605Q. 1230 NHLk» 

Hoctey (2855538) 230 ShowMt'ffog 

(1570248) 330 BCNris (B999538) 530 
Ffcstrax {B4M3W) 030 ^sorts United 
(4268460) 730 GoV - Mastercard "four 
^765731) 830 LPGA Goff (8752267) 
1030 Rugby League (8764002) 1L00 
Mteor League Basedal (5413373) 130 
MIL Joe Hockey (3392836). 330 Sports 
Centre (4468652) 430 Close. . 

SKY SPORTS 3 
4130 Cricket - Benson and Hedges Cup 
Semf-FtoaJ letceetarshka v Surrey 
. (85313809) 230 Rugfy LMon (4872U7C) 
430 Cricket (77769793) 730 World 
Wrestfcg (487339^. 030 Rugby League 
Academy (487633^. 930 Rugby Union 


(4873960) 1030 Stperbouts Don Curry 
(48732286) 4130 ffcgty Unton Cbsaics 
(62234800) 4130 Ctoea 

EUROSPORT . 

730 Goff (98354) 030 Water Polo 
(06644)030 FbotbaL Wbrld Cup Leg- 
ends (73H3) 1030 RaBy (9064 4) 1130 
Equestrianism (BB248) 1230 Ttens 
fBttlB) 230 T«te (3396)430 Fbot- 
bal (T737) 030 Athletics (4984786C) 
Z45 Foatbel; World Cite 96 ROBTBOfl) 
1030 Raly (82625) 1033-1230 Foot- 
bal (10354) 

UK GOLD 

730 Never the TWato (2909063) 735 
Neighbors (8S590Q2) 030 Cnosauads 
(8570147) 835 EastEndere (3113625) 
930 The BO (7663977) 030 Howards* 
Way (79087T2) 1030 Duty Free 
(21900S2) 1030 The Siilvans (769248S) 
4130 Casualty (2143354) 1230 Cross- 
roads (95376BS) 1235 Neighbours Om- 
ntous (95379286) 1235 EastEndere 
Omnibus (927096). 130 Some Mothers 
Do ‘Are Bn (8673335) 240 Open Al 
Hoira (2809977)235 Dangeriteld 
(8968064) 335 The pH (6303064) 445 
Jufiet Bravo (80898977) 530 EastEndere 
(9420809) 535 Big Break (1433E1) 

830 The BB (7830712) 730 The Come- 
dy Aitemelive: Last of ihe Summer Wine 
(4227199) 740 The Comedy Alternative: 
WShtogfor God (5292002) 830 The 
Comedy Alternative: Butterfles 


(2382267) 930 Hotel (8042083)930 
This Lite (3540712) 4038 The Fbm 
(86042246)1230 Sight and Souid to 
Concert (9666768) 1235 The Chief 
(2452316) 140 The EquatZBT (99U958) 
235 Shopping (S2601687) 

LIVING 

830 Tiny Livtog (9947441) 930 Rotonda 
(56B9667) 930 Ready, Steady. Cock 
(3149354) 1030 The Ybung and the 
Restless (3881460) 1130 Brookskte 
(745Tta)4) 4130 Jtovnyfe (S8077T70). 
1230 Anbnai Rescue (86680267) 4230 
Rescue 90 (5832538) 135 Hart to Hart 
(8130606) 230 Living It Up! (8272809) 
330 Roionda (4123077) 4J0 Tempest! 
(8294199) 530 The Heat Is On (7(00712) 
530 Ready Steady Cook (9281538) 

830 Jerry Springer Uncut (B325267) 

730 Rescue 911 (749724Q.730 Myster- 
iaa, Ma^c and Mrecies (1276606) 830 
Actenafin Junkies (W7446C) 900 Ffem 
Portrattsoftonocenoe(l582B06^.n05- 
1230 Jerry Sprtogar After Hous 
(2730480) 

TNT 

930 Ffcn: Otgectivo, Burned* (1945) 
(90922489) 4130 F9m: The Password 
is Courage* (©63) (97100793) 130 
FBk Jeopardy* (1953) (85964213) 
830330 Ften: The Swordsman of 
Sena (1962) (46556861) 

GRANADA PLUS 

830 The Best (2661460) 700 B Uncut - 
Pedro Aknodcwar (7094 ri8) 730 Ctessic 
Coronafidn street (7073625) 830 
Dempsey and Makepeace (2099335) 
930 Msstorr knpossfcfe (1126408) 

4000 Return of the Satot (7079809) 
4130 Hamel Ftve-0 (708237^. 1230 
Classic Coronation Street (2406354) 
1230 Runies (5492T70) 130 Second 
Thoughts (7093489) 130 On Ihe Buses 
p49(441) 200 Mission; knposstote 
(7834460)930 Dempsey and Mak»»- 
peace (6239557) 430 Hawal RvaO 
(62B064) 530 Rshsn of toe Stet 
(7899083) 830 FOmOes ^018460) 630 
Ctassto Coronation Street 9009712) ZOO 
Doctor at Large (7890712)730 Doctor 
on the Go (9005996) 030 Dempaey and 
Makepeace (1487538) 930 Classic 
Coronation Street (8214246) 930 The 
Comedans (5489606) 1030 Return of ' 
the Satot (M004^. HOO As Oanada 
Men & Motors untfi 2D0am (7813915) 

230 0068. 
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030 Joins BBC N«w 24 
as BBC1 

030 Nm»«£ 0 - JWfjSSteSid 

-apBD-;. 

Joins BBC News 34 


News (233155). 730 Cravenfe ColTOtabtes 
2-45 Flm; Errtergwicy 


^f.'ffl^)430 IT VSportC teatoa 
“Ig^^nVNgfilscresn ■ 


730 Grass Roots (TTtt 1030 HTV 
News (W43) 1U0 vitorid Cup 98 Pre- 
lude tojta FteJs (B67B35)-12K* 

135 Commando 

Cup Uva (2045100)' 
British Motor Sport 
M09284Q.235 Fin: fiwgency Cafl* 
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5J0 House to House , 

,, nmr Home and A MY 
\zs vtetes Tonight 


(987855)430 ITV Sport! 
£8394738)435 fTV ftftftiscroan 

HTV WEST ' 

*Slfft lMte n8tet 5J0 Pumhas 
Facple (338537^ 835 HTV WtetYterth- 
er(F?») ; 630 The WMIbrt^tt (286) 
730 'ftkaa (170) 

MBttNAN 

Aa Caftton aw anti 10 J 0 ThisMom- 
) 1255 Maritfian Naws and 
•LOO ShortJand Street 
i Horra and Away (27B1) 
i The Jerry Springer Show (4901809) 
330 Meritfan News and Weather 

. 537 Three Iteutss (567606) 
Meridte Tdrtght and Weather 
830 Under Offer p86) 730 The 
; (170) 1030 Meridfcn News and 
Weather flBWfi) 1245 Reggae Boys_ 
0hTbgr,O57B61) 145 Commando 
(96720) 135 Fantasy World Cup Uva 


(204519O 230 Best of British Motor 
Sport (4092841) 235 Rtoi: Bnergency 
Sp 087855) 430 FTV Sport Ctasocs 

L 435 ITV Mghtac reen 

. 530 firoe8craen (7713^. 

WESTCOUMTRY _ 

AsCarfton mcemlh EM01 
(8317354) 1245 Wrefcoutiry 


: KUO This Morning 

poultry News 

, 1237 Eirinalions . 

130 Emmerdate ««) MB 
News (8343206) 435 An^ Ark 
» 3 fi 90 a 4 !^Baiman - tite AnlrnaM Se- 
rte PCW809) 500 M ^a- 
(43SA Z30 Stately Homes (171) 1030 
iSStrtrytewspg^ yoB^ 
a^Ntets (357861) 115 Cammando 
^-^iS^Ttasy Vtofd Cup Lte 

n 230 Best of British Motor Sport 
l 235 Ffrn:EmapencyCal* 
430 rrv sport Gtesaics . 

435 rTVMghtscrBen 

yorkshre _ 

As Carlton eecept: 9*10 This Morning 
08317334) 1215 Cstendar Nws and 



News; Vfeathar (705731) 535 Calendv 
(448424 030 -tonight (28E) ZOO Naft 
Story (fTC) 1030 Calendar Nwvs (S144a 
435 JaUtoder (3332324 

TYNE TEES 

As YbrfcsMre easeapb 120 North East 
News (052267)330 Note East News 
and weather £345298)535 North East 
Weather $70170) GOO North EastTfcr&tt 
(4369) X30 North East lbniE*ti Special 
(OT) 1030 North East News (W441) 

S4C 

As Chnwl 4 ampb «30 Montal 
WEams (34534 1230 Seeame Street 
130 Sirt Mafihrir Bwgsn a Deri 
^3660)130 Hm: Cartel 


430 Oouildown (593) 530 5Punp: Lh- 
ed 5 ^354) 830 Newyddon 6 (295977) 
OJOHeno (883199) «W RjbdyOwm 
(768793) X28 Haddfe (970267) 830 Got 
ar &wyd* (S3E) 830 News (3373) 930 
Hon (5557) 930 The ’feurist'lrap (46286) 
1030 Brooksida (273977) 1035 Eu- 
r^te9B^Tg IWQ ^teC omig 

Sph City (^G) i3Q-aoo Jazz Heroes 


CHESS 

William Hartston 



him with a brilliant rook sacrifice. 

With 27...Qb6!! (see diagram) he 
trailed Kramnik’s king in the cen- 
tre, and White had to return more 
material than he could afford. 

Whites Vladimir Kramnik 
Hack: Alexei SNrov 


Alexei Shirov will challenge Gany 
Kasparov for the championship of 
the new iy formed World Chess 
Council tins October By winning his 
ninth game against Vladimir 
Kramnik, he increased his lead to 
5*fc-ZVi to win toe match. 

After eight generally disap- 
pointing gorapg had resulted in 
seven draws and one win for Shi- 
r on toe players finally showed in 
game nine the imaginative play we 
had been waiting for. It was Kram- 
nik’s last game with the white 
pieces, and therefore bis best real 
chance to equalise the scores. He 
played more aggressively titan in 
earlier games, but Shirov stunned 


1 d4NfiS 

25 Kd2axb6 

2 o4g6 

26fre4Rxe4 

3 £3 d5 

27 Kc2 Rg4 

4cxd5 NxdS 

28 Rd2 Be7 

5 e4 Nb6 

29 Rgl Kg7 

6Nc3 Bg7 

30NCRf4 

7Be3 0-0 

31 Nd3Re4 

8 Qd2 e5 

32 Rgdl Bb5 

9d5c6 

33 a4 Bc6 

K>h4 h5 

34 Rel Rxel 

11 Be2 cxd5 

35 Nxel Bb4 

12 exd5 N8d7 

36Re2 Bxel 

13 d6 Nf6 

37 Rxel Bxg2 

14 Bg5 Re8 

38Kd2h4 

15 Rdl Be6 

39 Ee3 Bd5 

16 Nh3 Nc4 

40b4h3 

17 Bxo4 Bxc4 

41 Re2fi 

18b3 Ba6 

42 Rd2 Be4 

19Nd5e4 

43 Kf4 Bg2 

20NxfB+ BxfB 

44 Rd7+ KfB 

21 d7Qb6 

45 Rh7 g5+ 

22 dxe8Q+ Rxefi 

46 Kg3 f4+ 

23 Qe3 Bxg5 

47 Kg4 Ke5 

24Qxb6Bxh4+ 

48 b5 0-1 


CREATIVITY 

WILLIAM HARTSTON 


We asked for ethical things to do 
with landmines, and Alex Harley 
has come up with a couple of splen- 
did suggestions. “Hang them from 
clob ceilings at a reasonable 
height,” she says, “to prevent pogo 
darning.” JFhr more sedate tastes 
on the dance flooz; she recom- 
mends lowering them to waltzing 
level to fit ballroom dancing moves. 
“One strike and you’re out” 

John and Fiona Earle have the 
most poetically etiiical use te land- 
mines; “If you scan toe words ’eth- 
ical landmine’, yon have a dactyl 
and a spondee, which are the last 
two feet of an iambic hexameter” 
They also point out that an ethical 
landmine is one that goes “Bang, 
you’re dead” when you step on it 

Maguy Higgs points out that 
“landmines” is a non-anagram of 
“dismantle”, which is toe best 
thing to do with them. She suggests 
using a small one to get toe lid off 
a tin of sardines or reduce last 
week’s Polos to pools. More prac- 
tically she recommends dropping 
them in the ocean, where they 
would detonate at the bottom, cre- 
ating holes that would swallow up 
a lot of seawater; thus reducing 
global sea-levels and giving us 
back more land. 

John and RenCe Dolan think 
they could be used for blowing 
holes in Polo mints, or building 
basements and underground car 
parks. Nigel Plevin sees them as 
decongestants for whales’ blow- 
holes. He also suggests sending 
them to Holland to encourage 
people to tiptoe through the tulips. 

Sian Cole says: “I am a hot babe 
and I go Eke a bomb,” which ties in 
nicefy with Duncan Bull’s sugges- 
tion to explode landmines near, but 
not too neat; Ms Cole, to ensure (hat 
tiie earth moves for hen Mike Gif- 
ford thinks they might provide an 


appropriate background for Sian 
Cole to test her Big Bang theory. 

Bruce Birchall has a long list of 
worthy uses; “Recycle the metal as 
collecting tins for charities for the 
victims of landmines”; or “sur- 
round nudear buttons with them to 
dissuade anyone from pressing 
one”; on perhaps most appropriate 
of all, “put them round the islands 
in the lake in Viscount Althorpe’s 
estate where his sister is buried so 
her grave is not disturbed”. 
Nicholas £ Gough wants to use 

them aiwip ly tn hi mg tip nth^r lanft . 

mines. 

Landmines are the best laxa- 
tives known,” Norman Foster 
assures us. He recommends them 
particularly to arms dealers and 
dictators. Noel Mitchell wants to 

mine mnrp land from land mines tn 

be used for growing food for the 
hungry. “The hides left from the 
mines could then be filled with per- 
sonal* injury devices, solving two 
problems in one go,” he says. 

“Put in a spy’s duvet,” Peter 
Thomas suggests, “so when he 
wakes be will find his cover is 
blown” Alternative^ be suggests 
sending them to your Bang Man- 
ager or giving them a home of their 
own on a blasted heath. 

Otombers Dictionary awards to 
Alex Harley; Nigel Plevin and John 
and Fiona Earle (mainly because 
we have just noticed that “John 
and Fiona” also makes a dactyl 
and a spondee, as, now that we 
come to think about it, does “dactyl 
and spondee”. 

Next week, we shall be telling you 
101 things to to do with a used 
Spice Girl Meanwhile, we’re look- 
ing for things to do with a dactyl and 
a spondee. Ideas will be welcome 
at Creativity, The Independent, 
l Canada Square, Canary Wharf; 
London E14 5DL. 


Concise Crossword 
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ACROSS 

5 Precious stone (5) 

8 Marine mammal ($) 

9 Room (5) 

10 Without charge for accommo- 
dation (4-4) 

11 \fegnmt(5) 

14 Say farther (3) 

16 Amorous liaison (6) 

17 Hi-treated© 

18 Provide staff for (3) 

20 Letting agreement (5) 

24 Listed as separately priced 
menu items (1^5) 

25 Condition (5) 

26 Furtive (8) 


(5) 


ff 


DOWN 

27 
1 
2 

3 Snug i 

4 Qimb ' 

6 Shop (8) 

7 Accommodated in tents (8) 

12 Not natural (8) 

13 High-pitched voice (8) 

14 Weapon (3) 

15 Judo proficiency grade (3) 
19 Assigns (6) 

21 Fight (5) 

22 Large wooden container (5) 

23 Gemstone (5) 
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